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Preface 



THE kttera which form Che groondwork of what will be 
found in the following pages were not in the first 
instanee intended for publication. The writer's apology for 
adding to the afaready large nmnber of books on Japan is 
the freqaently-niade suggestion that they might prove to 
be not without interest to a wider circle than that for which 
they were cmginaUy intended, as reflecting the experience 
of a person arriTing in Japan with no feeling bot curiosity 
and gradually falling under the influence of its manifold 
charm throu^^ the sympathy brouf^t by increasing 
familiarity. 

The contrast between first impressions and those received 
after some degree of such familiarity had been acquired has 
suggested to the writer that in the case of Japan — ^more, 
pe^ps, than in that of most foreign countries — ^the pleasure 
of a fisit depends greatly on a knowledge of the associa- 
tions connected with what is seen; she is, moreoTer, 
ooorinced that the present achierements of the nation are 
best understood when considered in the light of its past 
and with mforenee to the ethical forces which acted upon 
it during the centuries of its seclusion. For these reasons 
she has retained and amplified the notes on historical and 
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religionB Babjects meant originally for the information of an 
intending visitor. 

The letters are not dated or separated, because they are 
not presented in order as written, bat have been so arranged 
that the plaoes and subjects spoken of might be treated with 
some degree of continuity, passages written soon after arrival 
being retained by way of introduction to each chapter for the 
sake of the descriptions which they contain. 

London, 1007. 
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Present-Day Japan 



CHAPTER I 



TOKOHAXA 



OUB flnt fl^pee of the Land of the Rising Snn has been 
bj the inappropriate light of Bonset. The proper thing 
to do is to wake op in the morning and see Fuji glittering 
doM abore yon, stnpendoQS in majesty, having doffed his 
eloud-mantle in hononr of your arrival. But in our case 
Fate would not have it so. Instead of bine and smiling seas 
bafckad by a (Ottering white oone transferred to the horizon 
from amidst the oherry-btossoms of some fiin or screen at 
home, it was something quite different that we saw when we 
ermiHed on deck at sunset, a wofnl company of souls outworn 
with ■ea^sickness and a two days' storm — ^phantoms rising 
IB woe and pallor from the underworld. A sea of curiously 
tran^aient blackness, with here a flashing line of light, 
there a spaik of colour, pure fire, it would seem, of gold and 
red and green, where the rays of the fest disappearing sun 
ea^ght the tops of the long hearing roll left by the storm. 
Far away on the starboard bow was a line of sharp peaks, 
not rising out of sea or land, but hanging in the heavens in 
true Japanese teqwt style, faintly risible and ghostly pale 
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at first, bat gradually looming larger and darker and higher 
up in the wild, fiEmtastio sky of grey and orange and scarlet. 
Time went on, but the twilight lingered still, the ghosts, 
unable to discover *^ Fusiyama," retired in disgust to the 
underworld again, and the decks were left to silence. The 
distant peakk came no nearer to aU seeming, but higher 
eveiy moment and more nigged, range beyond range, they 
lay in endless mysteiy of shadowy grey and deep transparent 
purple under the lEEMUng light. Slowly the purple turned to 
black as the colour sank from sea and sky, and the vision 
faded into the deep, all-enfolding night, leaving behind it an 
impression of vague disturbance in my mind. For somehow 
this grim rampart, looming so darkly in the flaming sky, had 
been quite alien from any world of fans and cherry-blossoms, 
and I began to reflect that in spite of certain youthful con- 
ceptions derived from ** The Mikado," perhaps this land we 
were approaching never had been quite all tea and ceremonies 
and Fujiyama. I began to recall certain half-forgotten 
stories of its stormy past, full of blood and tyranny and the 
'* happy despatoh," and the thunders of the China war echoed 
in my ears as I remembered the tales that had reached 
Europe concerning it ; tales full enough of blood and terror, 
and far removed from the domain of the teapot and the 
paper fim. 

For hours one saw nothing but this same blackness, 
broken only by the sudden shining of some guiding light 
along the unseen coast — ^red and white, fixed and revolving 
— and I was duly informed that the coast of Japan is the 
best lighted in the world. But presently I saw another 
light, dancing and swaying fitfully on the black water — a 
soft yellow radiance Uke a drop of floating light — and 
another and another behind it — ^a spectacle more exciting 
by fiur, to my iU-regulated mind, than the best equipped 
lighthouse in the world. For these, I was told, were fish- 
ing junks — the lighto were their paper lanterns Ah I this 
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was Japan at last. JonkB and paper lanterns were quite 
inelnded in my seheme of the '* Japanesey"; in eveiy way 
more satisfying than that gloomy mountain barrier seen in 
the smiset sky. I stood in the bows to watch the dancing 
t^obee of li^t, now increasing to scores — ^hundreds perhaps 
— nind meanwhile I became aware that there had also been 
(piite another set of ghosts in the lower regions all the 
time— Japanese spectres thesOi bnsily engaged in a wholly 
ttiihly toilet, without fear and without reproach, on deck. 
Coolies, they said, returning from Hawaii, now busy removing 
ihe traces of the long voyage in the ''Asiatic steerage" — ^no 
htimt of luxury, one may well surmise — and putting on 
long, graoefnl garments of dark cotton material ; each t^ing 
op what was evidently his cabin baggage with careful 
nettneas in a coloured handkerchief, and thereby causing 
iM to groan in spirit as I remembered the dead encumbrance 
of my own luggage in the hold. It was now one o'clock in 
Uie moniing, but the idea of bed was absurd. How could 
<»6 go to bed with junks and paper lantidms all around and 
Japan itself before one, ** invisible yet dimly seen " in the 
i^t of the waning moon? So I stayed on deck to wait 
ttd watch, and wonder at these same Japanese passengers, 
oow dressed for the shore. Of course I had seen Japanese 
m plenty, both in Europe and America, of a higher class 
tbo these poor coolies, but the effect so ht had not been 
impressive; the funny little figures dressed in dubiously 
ittiDg black clothes, their brush-like hair crowned with some 
•vfbl bowler, had left one's esthetic sensibilitiee all unmoved. 
But now the Japanese dress had worked a change as of some 
magic wand, and I began to wonder if these picturesque and 
picefnl figures were really coolies at all, and not perhaps 
daimyoe reduced by the Revolution and no longer able to 
ifford gorgeous armour and hebnets with golden bonis. So 
the night wore on, till at last we cast anchor amidst a 
bewildering multitude of lights, and seeing nothing at the 
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moment more interesting to do, I went, like ordinaiy mortals 
not on the point of seeing Japan, to bed. 

A grey and misty morning it was that met us when we 
came on deck again ; grey sea and grey sky, a long line of 
grey buildings in front, and all the backgronnd hidden by 
the mist. European buildings one and all ; European, too, 
the puffing steam launches from the hotels. But not so the 
other craft which crowded round innumerable — ^long, flat 
boats of grey, unpainted wood, crowded by such figures as 
never I had seen before on sea or land. Some few were 
indeed in the long graceful kimono I had been admiring last 
night, but more were in a costume quite new to all my 
conceptions — short pinafore-like garments of dark blue, with 
huge red and white hieroglyphics on the back, giving them 
a curiously heraldic look — ^bare-legged, these figures, and 
baie-headed, unless for a blue and white cloth tied tightly 
round the brow. Others still, and these numerous enough, 
were attired in all simplicity in very little more than sun- 
bronzed skin — apparitions which quite set at rest the fears 
which up to this moment had beset me as to the universal 
prevalence of " European costume.*' These were not my old 
friends the quaintly goi^eous folk of the teacups, but still 
they were distinctly not European, and my hopes of the 
picturesque revived accordingly. 

B , who had just arrived from India, joined me on 

board, and then we went ashore, through the quite European 
custom-house to the quite American hotel. '' Japan is cer- 
tainly not here," I thought — truly enough. Yet after all it 
was not far off; some of it, in the form of our rickshaws, 
was waiting already at the hotel door, and we got into them 
with unaccustomed feet and a disagreeable feeling that surely 
everybody must be looking at us going thus absurdly in 
perambulators through the public streets under the broad 
light of day — streets lined, too, with solid European buildings 
and shops of familiar type. Suddenly we crossed a muddy 
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creek by a hideouB iron bridge ; and where were Enrope and 
Amwica then ? Snrely that dirty canal mnst be wider than 
the great Pacific, for at the hotel one was still in Amerioa, 
but eroemig it one was unmistakably in Japan. A long, 
downhill streett with canons low wooden houses on each 
aide, each with its grey tiled roof and long, narrow, hanging 
signs, bearing in enigmatic characters who knows what — 
adTertisement, trsde, or owner's name. I could not tell ; to 
me it was all a mere wonder of purely decorative effect. All 
these Uttlo houses seemed to stand confidingly open to the 
street; no windows, no doors that I could see — everything 
open to view like the firont of a doll's house. On the ground 
floor, raised apparently in all of them a few feet above the 
earth, sat in the front room, which seemed in every case to 
be a shop, two or three long-robed blue figures, squatting flat 
among their wares, all smiling pleasantiy and chatting to 
each otlier. In the street, under the long rows of telegraph 
poles in which I recognised young Japan, wero crowds of little 
people, grown men whose heads barely reached my shoulder 
sad women smaller still, both veiy often with a baby's head 
prqeeting recklessly, as it seemed, from the back of the 
wesrar's neck. How these babies aro put on I propose to 
find oat later on ; at present one can but wonder and admiro. 
Everybody was smiling, eveiybody quiet, and, as it seemed 
to me, nearly eveiybody bowing. The greater number 
seemed to be aoqnainted with one another, and .we watched 
them as they stopped to speak, with smiles and bows, each 
standing sideways to the other instead of &cing — each fur- 
tively watching to see when the other would leave off bowing. 
For all the crowded street, there was no noise, no jostling, 
DO dt sti es sfu l whisUing, no shouting; they were all poor 
folks to judge by appearance, yet all were walking with an 
air of dignity and nnasfluming self-respect ; the whole scene 
sskwrnding to eyes and eara accustomed to the jostling 
hobbob, to the shop-assistant and the street Arab of the 

2 
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citieB of the West. Everywhere there opened on either 
hand vistae of what to all appearance was exactly the same 
street, some broader, some narrower, some bordered by a 
rather dubious-looking creek, some not, but all essentially the 
same ; the same people, the same telegraph poles and willow 
trees, the same shops gently selling the same enigmatic 
eatables, the same narrow widths of blue and grey material, 
the same dainty household utensils of earthenware, the same 
less attractive hardware commodities too obviously made in 
Oermany. One was so hopelessly like another that we began 
to wonder how we should ever in the days to come find our 
way about any Japanese town, especially in the absence oi 
any possibility of reading any names, assuming that they 
were written up. Tet this is only Yokohama, a treaty port, 
and said to be the most Europeanised of them all. 

Since I have been here I have, of course, been much in 
contact with the West — ^Western acquaintances, Western 
houses, shops, streets. Yet, for all that, it was not very 
long before it dawned upon me that the much talked of 
Europeanisation of Japan has been, as it were, a mechanical 
rather than a chemical process, at least if Yokohama may be 
taken as a sample of the country at large. The two streams, 
where they co-exist at all, seem to flow side by side, like oil 
and wine — each remains distinct. The new may overlay and 
even hide the old, but that which lies beneath persists on- 
diminished, practically unchanged, ready on any disturbance 
to come to light. Here, side by side with the busy settiement 
of Western commerce, goes on the quiet native life of Japan, 
littie modified, outwardly at least, by whatever influence, 
perhaps none of the best, that contact may have had upon 
the deeper things of character or thought. The telegraph 
may run overhead, but the houses beneath are not other than 
they were in the days of the Shogunate ; within a stone's 
throw of the big foreign hotel there is a Buddhist temple, 
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and not hr from the railway station yon may find a Shinto 
shrine. 

To-day, for instanoOi has heen a publio festivali or 
''matsori** — some immemorial observance of the ancient 
iuth of the eonntryi with its worship of the powers of Natnre 
ind the spirits of the mighty dead, now stamped with the 
hall-mark of the new oonstitntiony and issued afresh as a sort 
of Far Eastern bank holiday. All day the native town has 
been gay with flags, white with the red disk of the rising son 
—the national ** Hi no mam " — ^now the equal at least of the 
Union Jack— ^crossed for the most part in pairs above the 
gates in the bamboo fences which sorronnd most houses 
which are not shops. After sondown on such a day as this 
you may see the streets fill with crowds of holiday-making 
funilieSy all dressed in their best — ^the soft greys and bines of 
ike tathers and mothers relieved by the butterfly tints of the 
duUron — all gently shuffling along in their straw or wooden 
■uidala between the rows of street staUs, mostly fuU of 
lowers in potB, looking in at the sweet-stuff shops and simple 
P^op-ahows which line the streets; all quietness and good- 
hamoory no children crying, no voices raised in coarse abuse 
<v eoarser merriment. Eveiywherei on each side and over- 
load, are paper lanterns glowing against the daik» transparent 
^; many of them the ''Hi no maru " of the daytime over 
*8tti— iddte with the disk of red — ^many, too, bearing a 
ttjaterious device like three commasi or perhaps tadpoles, 
^^ttting themselves round the inside of a circle, a device 
vhooe meaning is not too dear, I believe, even to the learned, 
^ of which I have discovered at least the name — ** mitsu 
^moe/* Mitsu means three, but the other word does 
not lend itself easily to translation — it is the tadpole-like 
figure in question. Other lanterns, too, there are, of every 
colour and form, all combining to shed a strange ^amour 
of omMlily over the quaint, softly moving scene. 
^ alae, perhaps, it may be a festival of another sort, such 
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as we saw a few days ago — some holy day of that mysterious 
faith whose spell is broken nowadays, they say, and young 
Japan will have none of it, yet which I be^ to snspect is a 
force to be reckoned with even now among the great masses 
of the people nnyersed in the new learning. On such a 
night as this one may go to the great temple of Zotokoin, 
so conspicuous with its hea^y sweeping roof and mighty trees 
aboye the native town. Deserted as a rule by day except by 
young girls and children playing on its stepSi to-night Hxe 
temple is lighted up with paper lanterns innumerable, and its 
courts echo with the ceaseless sound of wooden clogs. For 
to-night is the festival of Yakushi, the Nyorai, whose image 
is guarded here. No common image this, we learn, but one 
made by the venerable hands of the famous Prince Shotoku, 
which no less than thirteen centuries ago he carved, and 
offered it to Yakushi with a prayer for the Divine protection. 
When the prince had made an end of praying, the image 
departed from him in a cloud of glory, and, disappearing into 
the sea, was seen by him no more ; but when two hundred 
years had nearly passed a strange column of light was seen 
by the peasants' wondering eyes hanging nightly over the 
waters of the bay, till at last one fisherman, bolder than his 
fellows, took his boat to the place whence the radiance shone, 
and there beneath the waters he found the image of Yakushi, 
carved of old by the pious prince's hands. 

One after another the worshippers come up in endless suo- 
oession, women and girls for the most part. Each casts into 
the alms chest outside a copper coin of infinitesimal value, 
and used, I perceive, like the threepenny piece of one's youth, 
chiefly in the service of Heaven ; each rings one of the great 
gongs above the door, and with gracefully bent head prays 
audibly for perhaps five seconds, or till some companion 
comes up to whisper something apparently amusing in the 
ear. To me watching it seems strange to see the little figure 
remain, still with clasped hands and reverently bent head, 
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and answer back, and then perhaps go on with the prayeri 
perhaps seem to forget all about it and tnm away with a 
ripple of gentle laughter with the friend, leaving Heaven, as 
far as one can see, to make the best of it. 

Yesterday there was a grand fete in the pnbUc garden and 
I was there to see. It was slightly nondescript in character, 
but on the whole more like a garden party than anything else. 
All Yokohaina seemed to be present, in great good-humour 
with itself and in every kind of possible — ^in a few cases of 
impossible— eostome. It has always seemed to me since I 
eame here that a good deal of nonsense is talked and written 
about the absurditiee of the Japanese in their attempts to 
dothe themselves in the garments of the West. As a rule 
those whom I have seen so fiur wearing European dress have 
done so quite eorxeotly ; however disastrously unbecoming the 
result may be from an artistic point of view, there is rarely 
anything more absurd to be seen than the common, and 
certainly veiy horrible, sight of a ** bowler," apparently 
straight from Whiteohapel, on the head of a figure otherwise 
atfcraetiva in its own graceful and dignified dress— or, if not a 
bowler, perhaps a veiy wide-brimmed sailor hat, no less 
tneoDgroons if a little less hideous. But to-day the reins 
seem to have been thrown on the neck of Fancy. Snow- 
white " taU " (the sort of foot-glove of strong white cotton 
whieh is ahrays worn with every kind of sandal), above them 
pahaps a kimono of cotton or fine silk in soft grey or brown, 
and sometimes — veiy often indeed — beautiful silk ** hakama ** 
(wide trousers, or rather a sort of dirided skirt pleated like a 
kili), a garment which is more full dress than the kimono 
worn akme. So frur, so good, but above this our troubles 
begin« A white sweater and black swallow-tailed coat, with 
coDar or not & di$erftion, or a morning eoat and coloured 
shirt, or a white dinner jacket or black evening coat with 
eoloved tweed trousers — all these and others like unto them 
combinations much in favour with the advanced idea of 
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festive Yokohama. Every kind of hat might be seen crown- 
ing these creations of the mind ; when or where some of 
them can first have seen the light is to me a problem wholly 
insoluble. They can never have been made in Japan, one 
would fondly believe ; surely this land of beauty can never 
have brought forth these things of dread ; even all-producing 
Germany, I should think, can hardly be guilty of them. 
They clearly belong to the domain of the prehistoric and the 
supernatural, and are probably to be referred to the myths of 
the ** Eojiki." Some figures, again, were quite correct in 
foreign evening dress ; others no less so in morning costume 
(it was then about six o'clock, so I suppose there was an 
element of doubt as to how the time of the entertainment 
was to be properly regarded). Many, however, were in real 
Japanese dress without any foreign improvements at all, and 
these lodsed like gentlemen — ^princes indeed — amongithe rest. 

" Oh wad flome powor the gifiie gie ui 
To see ocinoUi m ithen eee as '* 

might well be added to the list of national petitions. Surely 
among the eight hundred myriads of divinities that sway the 
destinies of Great Japan there must be some single one to 
answer such a petition — some deity of Good Taste to save his 
people firom themselves. There is a goddess, however, who 
does this for her own sex, and does it well; the ladies present 
were all pictures — old and young alike were models of dignity 
and grace and charm. Ph>bably— or rather certainly — ^those 
whom one sees going about here in Yokohama are not people 
of any great distinction, but no one looks like anything but 
a lady — ^not one but would do herself credit if die were a 
duchess. For they were all in Japanese dress : the old in 
soft greys and browns — ^vague neutral tints; the young in 
pale green, lilaCi greyi pink — garments full of beauty in the 
delicate contrasting of their colours and the gracefulness of 
their cut. 
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The refreshments served in the marqnee were in foreign 
stjle, and some diversity of view seemed to prevail among 
the guests on the sabject of etiquette. Not a few, following 
the native eastern of taking some of the eatables home, were 
clearly at a loss how to do it, seeing that no suitable 
receptacle was provided. But here the top hat of civilisation 
cmme to the rescne, and proved itself asefal if not ornamental, 
Cor I observed more than one case in which the dainties in 
question fimnd their way into it in the end. One rather 
wondered in what state they would reach their destination, 
for a sunmer evening in Yokohama is nothing if not hot. 

Outside were booths of all kinds, shows of all kinds, 
and a grand display of fireworks with a big crowd surging 
round, all intent on enjoying themselves and seeing the fun. 

B and I joined the crowd with great enthusiasm, for we 

were quite as keen to see the sights as they could be. 
What I I suppose you will think — join a bank-holiday crowd 
and stand among them horn choice? Deliberately choose 
to go among foul odours and language at least inelegant, 
hone-play, shoving, shouting, yelling, skylarking ? Nothing 
of the sort; tb*^ was not an Anglo-Saxon crowd. Nobody is 
unwashed in a Japanese crowd, nobody pushes or is rude; 
there is no abusive language—eo at least I am told. I do not 
pretend to make this statement on my own authority for 
obvious reasons, but one can at least perceive for one's self 
that everybody is clean, everybody sober, and everybody 
exeradatingly polite. Everybody wishes to see what is 
going on, but nobody seems to wish to interfere with other 
people's doing the same ; nobody pushes in front of anybody 
else, and there is no larking. Everybody seemed quite 
serious, but everybody was none the less continually smiling, 
ttugfring low and musically, talking quietly, and, above aU, 
bofwisg as low as the crowding would permit. We saw 
groups of tiny children, perhaps four or five together, the 
oidsr ones for the most part with babies on their backs, all 
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looking on at the fan in peace and safety, knowing wall, 
evidentlyy that no one wonld bully them or posh them aside. 
There is really nothing, I should say, for a policeman to do 
in such a crowd. We certainly saw a good many of thani 
to-day, but their duty seemed to consist in looking on at the 
fun and enjoying themselyes like everybody else. 

So we went about for hours, gazing at the strange scene, 
sometimes on foot, sometimes in rickshaws — ^the rickshaw 
men, by the way, taking their share of the fun at least 
as much as other people, standing and looking on, laughing 
and talking to their friends in the crowd, and making their 
way slowly along with all the good-humour in the world. So 
the night deepened ; the wonderful things in the air — flying 
dragons with outstretched wings, and all kinds of other 
marvels — changed to glowing fire; stars and rockets and 
golden rain filled the sky with their less unfamiliar glories. 
The streets now ceased to be streets at all; they changed 
themselves into long lines of swajring fire instead, glowing 
white and red and pink down the long, straight thoroughfiBuras 
till the lines of light seemed to converge in shining points, 
and all the muddy creeks shone transfigured in their radiance. 
Up and down the people went in the soft bright light of the 
lanterns, doing nothing particular— just walking and talking, 
with much rippling of laughter and clattering of sandab, 
looking in at the shops, perhaps buying a new toy for a litUe 
one here, tiying their hands at a tiny shooting gedlery there, 
sometimes with an air gun, as often as not with a bow and 
arrows (all, I suppose, for the tenth part of a fiurthin^, all 
absolutely sober. How long the rejoicings lasted we never 
knew ; it was near midnight when we went home to bed, but 
still we seemed to be the only people to whom any such idea 
had presented itself. 

We are back now in Yokohama, after a trip to the 
», and I see now even more plainly that I did when 
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we ware here before that there is a good deal to be seen here 
that if Japanesey treaty port though it be. Not, indeed, the 
Japan of old — that is erexywhere gone beyond recall — ^bnt the 
real Japan of the present day, nevertheless, just as it exists 
anywhere else in the country. Tet even of that old Japan 
thus dead and gone, some traces are left here to show the 
enrioos what the deceased may have been like — a shrine it 
may be, or a torii erected to some god or hero on a spot 
consecrated by some great deed, perhaps by some fairy tale 
of old« Here one may find a sacred groye, there a temple to 
Bome deity half forgotten in this busy age of innoTation, yet 
ttQl, it may be, rererenced by the simple folk who dwell 
aroond the shrine— toilers in the rice-fields or the sea, these 
two immemorial taskmasters who in all ages have never 
ceased to exact their tribute of toil and tears firom the 
peaMnt of Japan. Even from up-to-date Yokohama one 
need walk but a short distance on a summer's day through 
the riee-fieldB stretching between the green heights and the 
sea to find such an one — ^the Juniten, for instance, a little 
■hiine of ancient days on a point jutting sharply out into the 
bay. Here is kept another image— a Shinto deity this time — 
whidi appeared firom the sea to humble fisher folks, and was 
enshrined by them with pious care for the veneration of 
foliire ages. What measure of religious awe this shrine and 
Hs old*worid divinilj may inspire in these days we may 
wondsr vaguely, but can never Imow ; no task so hopeless as 
the attempt to bridge the gulf which holds the Western and 
the Japanese mind fiur as the poles asunder on points like 
these; but we can at least see the village matsuri — the 
fiostival of the day of the finding of the image — and watch the 
mediflval boat-race, with the magic dragon horses of rushes 
east into the sea by each competing boat in starting on its 



Or sgain, not hr from this monument of the piety of the 
middle ages one may find a relic of their chivalry. For close 
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by is the Shinto shrine called Oaznma Sama, wheran is 
venerated no shadowy Natore-power, but the mighty Shogon 
leyasu — a man godlike enough, it may well be, in his power 
and wisdom in the eyes of his own generation, and many an 
one after, yet very human too — who before he came to the 
highest pinnacle of greatness had learned and suffered much. 
This shrine is a memento of one episode in the great 
lawgiver's life. Its story tells how one day a tired warrior, 
flying footsore and hungry from a lost battle, came to a poor 
farmer's cottage to ask for a little food. The fEumer gave of 
such poor iare as he had, and the samurai gladly ate the 
coarse millet cakes, and asked his host, with many thanks for 
his entertainment, what manner of cakes they were which he 
had found so good. But the farmer in hot anger rebuked him 
for the question. ''For," said he, ''it is by the endless 
wars and bloodshed caused by you and by your like that our 
fields are ravaged and laid waste, and we must perforce live 
on this hard &re whereof our oppressors know not even the 
name. But now you may see something of the miseries your 
wars bring on the land." The samurai, no whit offended, 
thanked the farmer with a low bow, saying he was no less 
indebted to him for the rebuke than for tiie food, and so went 
his way. But afterwards, when the weaiy soldier had 
become the all-powerful Shogun, who held Japan in the 
hollow of his hand and gave it peace, the farmer made an 
image of that tired warrior who came to him, and when 
leyasu, the Mend and helper of all husbandmen, was 
numbered with the Kami, he built for it a holy shrine, which 
stands here to this day ; and still on the seventeenth day of 
ccftain months a festival is held, and millet cakes are offered 
up, and the young men contend in feats of strength before the 
shrina 

Or again, one of the most ordinary excursionB will bring 
one to a place of ancient sanctity, no less popular now than 
of old, still resorted to by thousands who go there to have a 
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pienio or to bathe, in any ease to have a day's onting of 
gentle amnsementy with, perhaps, a little piety thrown in too. 
For the goda are not kept out of quite seenlar menymakingB 
here in Japan, and they show their appreciation by not 
insisting too rigidly on a monopoly of the worshipper's time 
and attention when the festival is of a professedly religions 
natore. I, of course, have been to Enoshima, like other 
people — ^lorely Enoshima, an island at high tide, a peninsula 
at other timea, beautiful under all circumstances and at all 
■essons of the year ; not less attractive, peihaps, in winter, 
when the great Pacific rollers on the beach are shadowed with 
deep liolrt, more threatening to look on than those fiEiiiy 
walla of emerald and pearl that rose and fell under the 



Too may be taken to Enoshima by a guide in a train, if 
you like, and if you are a tourist that is what you are almost 
sure to do. But the true plan is to go by yourself on a 
Ucyele and lose your way. Then you will see charming 
visions innumerable that never show themselves from the 
train, and you learn incidentally how gross a fdlacy is that 
which asserts the necessity of a road for a bicycle to travel 
on. For you prove experimentally that a track a few inches 
wide — its width regulated by a time-honoured prescription, 
though not so, perhaps, its innumerable hills and holes — ^will 
answer the same purpose excellentiy well, and, over and 
above the picturesque and antiquarian interest of the trip, you 
have the chance of &lling into the veiy dubious black water 
on either side, and the excitement of steering yourself over 
bridges of a sinj^e plank largely gone in the middle. Then, 
too, if you are a new-comer, you can have the joy of airing 
what you probably call your Japanesa Whether this be the 
beet way or not, in any case it was the one I chose for my 
lint pilgrimage to Enoshima. I have come to Japan, you 
aee, to make a stay, not merely to pass through, so I deter* 
nuned from the first to have nothing to do with guides. 
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bnt to buy my own experience. One must buy something in 
Japan in either case ; withont a guide one buys experience, 
with him one buys other things more cumbersome and even 
more expensiye in the curio shops. So off I went on my 
execrable hired machine, out of the dull foreign streets, oat 
of the delightful native ones, through rather unloTely suburbs, 
showing the curious conceptions apparently prevailing in the 
native municipal mind as to the essential virtues of a road, 
into the rice-fields, glowing under the summer sun with a 
colour indescribable ; no English lawn in the wettest of wet 
Junes ever showed such a colour when the sun came out 'at 
last — such an absolutely flaring green. All the level ground 
hereabouts is carpeted with this colour, rising in careful little 
terraces each a few inches higher than the one below, all 
exquisitely neat, and looking as if the rice had been planted 
blade by blade in a diagonal pattern. All around are hills, 
low but steep, enclosing the fantastically shaped, flat-bottomed 
valleys, every hillside clothed thickly with green, dark and 
light, the indispensable pine and bamboo one associates with 
''Japanese goods," and any amount of other foliage in addi- 
tion ; everywhere also tail pink-spotted lilies with sweet, heavy 
scent — ^these too, of course, correctly '' Japanese." As I got 
on and off the road — ^there is a real road, but I managed to 
lose it rather often — ^I passed through tiny hamlets each more 
picturesque than the last. 

Perhaps they are not even to be called hamlets, these little 
groups of some half-dozen low brown houses, sheltered by the 
ancient pines that line the road, each with its paper walls and 
its crop of tall white lilies growing not in the garden but on 
the roof; but whatever they are, they are certainly fascinating. 
So I went cheerfully on, looking at one and another of these 
charming things, but without any very clear idea as to the 
direction in which I might be going. Finally I made up my 
mind to ask, and going up to a peasant clothed — ^to some extent 
— ^in dark blue cotton, and making an elegant Japanese saluta- 
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lion, I asked him the way out of the guide-book with admirable 
flnenqr but no particular result. For the peasant's answer 
ooeopied about five minutes, and contained, as it seemed to 
my bewildered ears, many hundred words, not one of which 
eouTeyed any meaning to me. For, unfortunately, though 
you can ask questions out of the guide-book, yon cannot 
ondaratand the answer out of it too. So I thanked my friend 
eSbaiTely, also out of the book, and went my way in one of 
the many directions in which he had seemed to point. This 
sort of thing happened rather frequently , but finally I managed 
to get out of the rice-fields and on to the beach, not so TCiy 
fitf , after aU, from the goal. A beautiful beach it was, which 
stretched fkr away in front of me, the brilliant blue waters 
coming in on it in hea^y rollers, towering up like walls of 
shining emerald as they broke on the white glittering sands. 
When I r e a che d Enoehima itself I found a quaint uphill 
street, full of endless shops and inns, all ali^e with hanging 
sigDB flnttering their usual enigmatical announcements in the 
wA sea breese ; sea shells to sell, mother-of-pearl, sponges, 
CQCsJ, all kinds of treasures of the sea, all beautifhl, each in 
its own way, and all " honourably cheap/* At the end of the 
street a flight of stone steps, and before the steps a torii. 
Too know what a torii is, of course, from pictures — an 
amogement of two posts leaning a little towards each other, 
with a third across the top of the uprights and projecting a 
little beyond them, while another joins the two together a 
little below as a sort of tie-beam. I had seen such things 
before, of course, by this time, and I also knew that to see 
one in front of any temple, no matter what the style of its 
airfiitectore, is to know that temple for a Shinto one. Ages 
long this one belonged to fair Benten, the Far Elastem 
Aphrodite, but now Buddhist Benten has had to giye place to 
some goddess of Shinto, so there is a torii at the foot of the 
steps, which begin the long-drawn approach to the temple 
abow. Bat the glory of that temple has departed — ^with 
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Benten, I suppose ; anyway it is not to be seen now, so I 
betook myself to Benton's caTe, hoping that it might be rather 
more interesting than her former fane. For she had a caTe here 
too — ^that is, a oaye more or less associated with her — ^where 
of old a dragon dwelt, whose food was the little children of 
the yillage opposite. Bnt Benten raised op the island of 
Enoshima, and in some way the misdoings of the dragon 
came to an end — ^how one may not exactly know, for there 
are several contradictory yersions of the tale, and as each can 
point to the caye in its own confirmation it were safer to 
belieye that all are trae. After all this is not a land of strict 
logical consistency, and as I made my way back through the 
gleaming rice-fields, sinking slowly into shadow as the smiset 
faded from the cone of Fuji, I did not feel greatly drawn 
towards the higher criticism. 

Then, again, quite dose to Enoshima is Eamakura, now a 
shabby little yillage, once the head and centre of Great Japan. 
A curious site this ancient city must haye had; endless 
little dells or yalleys running up in all directions between the 
steep low bluffs. All these dells were coyered once, they teU 
us, with houses great and small, the mansions of the nobles 
and their feudal retainers, and the humble dwellings of the 
trading folk. Eyeiywhere through the intricacies of these 
recesses, now so silent in their robe of glowing green, ran the 
tide of a busy life ; once all the encircling hills gaye back the 
hum of a great city's multitudinous sounds and the clang of 
weapons in a mighty army's camp. These temples, now the 
only life of the place, stood once as oases of quietude in the 
midst of the hurrying throng ; for here, hard as it seems to 
belieye it now, stood for centuries the chief city of Japan, the 
centre of her goyemment and of her military power. Here 
were gathered together all her wealth and all her talent ; all 
her more ardent spirits grayitated hither ; hither came all her 
braye and adyenturous youth, each man eager to try his 
fortune in the service of some great lord ; hither too came the 
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artist^ the worker in gold or lacqaer or bronzei to seek and find 
a maikei for the miracles of his patient skill. Nowadays 
Kamakma prodnoes rice — ^that is, where it produces anything 
at all. Ciiil war and tidal wayes haye combined with Time 
to sweep all trace of the once mighty city firom the land. One 
looks in Tain for anything that may bring the lision of its 
glories before the mind» for all the place is bare except for a 
torn mouldering temples, relics or descendants of the splendid 
fiuies of palmy days, and fiurther on a straggling seaside 
Tillage, wboee inhabitants wring a toilsome living from the 
riee^fields or the sea — ^perhaps too a little from the goileless 
feraigDer who may come here in the summer months. 

One's first impression of Eamakora firom the railway is of 
tools, heavy, omato, grey-tiled, their sweeping corves showing 
stat^ through the d^ise groves of trees which surround 
than — trees unfamiliar to the eye of the new-comer, to the 
ear probably quite old fifiends, for they are cryptomerias, and 
every hook about Japan speaks with great fiimiliarity of crypto- 
merias as conspicuous in its landscapes, though they never 
teU one what a cryptomeria is like. Here one discovers that 
it is a tall — genendly a veiy tall — ^tree ; it is a sort of cedar, 
Umni^ it does not look the least like what we call a cedar at 
home, bat is more the shape of a Wellingtonia, tapering 
towards the top and with a veiy strai^t stem of a beautiful 
porplisb pinky colour. Ite branches have generally a kind of 
curve in them like the seven-branched candlestick of the 
Arch of Titus, and the green grows on them in beautiful 
fBaihety bunches, heaviest at the upturning ends of the 
branches* 

These first cryptomerias, then, of most people's experience 
stand sentinel in the grove which shuts off certain sacred 
prednete firom the public highway. These are the precincts 
of the great temple of Hachiman — once magnificent and still 
beaotifiil- Hachiman is the god of war, you must know, a 

who has little in common with ''man- 
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destroying " Area or other warlike deities of Western ideas. 
In the first pkoe his origin is purely human (at least so fiur 
as any Emperor of Japan is merely human— one most not be 
indiscreet) y bnt in any case he was nothing but an early 
Mikado, son of a certain fieunoas Empress Jingo, whose foreign 
policy was plainly not free from the characteristics now asso- 
ciated with her angost name. For it was vigorons to a 
degree, and expansive too; so much so that she invaded 
Korea for no apparent reason beyond her own divinely 
inspired belief in its mineral wealth. Bnt the end jnstified 
the means in Jingo's case, for she came home victorious after 
many doughty deeds, having brought Korea under the sceptre 
of Japan. And so her son became the god of war ; or rather 
it would be more orthodox to put the cart, as it were, before 
the horse, and say that all this happened because her son was, 
or was going to be, the god of war, for though still unborn at 
the time of his mother's military exploits, he was nevertheleesy 
according to Japanese reasoning, quite obviously the cause of 
their success. But his post-natal career seems hardly io 
have accorded with this martial beginning, for he is said to 
have been quite an ordinary and peaceful monarch. Perhaps 
it is for this reason that this temple is the home of such a 
number of doves, more suggestive, one might think, of goldea 
Aphrodite than of her man-destroying lover. Another peca- 
liarity of this divinity is that he seems to be given to changing 
his religion ; for after turning Buddhist and remaining so for 
several centuries he has gone back to his original Olympus, 
and is now Shinto. 

It is not difficult to realise how magnificent must have been 
the effect of this temple in the days of Kamakura's might, 
when its halls shone with golden altars and painted screens, 
and priests in goigeous array, when its now sUent courts 
echoed with the dang of swords and pikes as the warriors in 
their coats of mail came to pay their vows before the god. 
For Kamakura was no abode of peace, but a very camp of 
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warring fiMstioiiB, as well as a centre from which the conntry 
was goremed by the power of the sword, and as Hachiman 
mnst needs be propitiated by any one about to engage in any 
deed of war, his courts may wdl haye been fall of life and 
movement then. But now the doves of peace have it all their 
own way. Ton may go np the long flight of stone steps, in 
throng the fine two-storied gateway, looking itself like a 
temple as it stands so proudly at the top of the stair, but you 
cannot get into the temple hall, though you may look in if 
you wiU take off your shoes and stand on tiie matted topmost 
step. There behind the barrier '..Iiioh closes it yon will see 
that it IS floored with fine white mats, and filled with the cool 
shadows of the afternoon and nothing else at all, except that 
in one plaoe yon will see a little lacquered table on which 
stands a wand, ficom whose top falls a cascade of white paper 
cut in some mysterious way into sigzags. Nothing else — ^no 
sign of any worship or any worshipper ; the days of Hachi- 
man's power are past, it would seem — ^the new Ministry of 
War has probably taken his plaoe — and only memories 
ramain. Pity we cannot ask questions concerning those 
memories of the wonderful tree which stands by itself near 
the top of the steps. Surely this is one of the most beautiful 
trace in the world. Huge of girth and enormous of height, 
the dense foliage whish clothes it was green, of course, on 
that June day when first I saw it, but if any one wants to 
know whalan '* ieho ** tree can be like let hhn goto Eama- 
knra in the end of the autumn and see this tree when it is 
clothed, not with leaves like a common tree, but with myriads 
of lifttle open fims of pure untarnished gold. To-day, after a 
thousand jean of change in all around it, it stands un- 
changed; its glory no less bright this autumn than it was in 
the days of Kamakura's prime, when its golden fims fluttered 
down oo helmets and breastplates and embroideries as golden 
as themselves. One of its memories tells of how the young 
Sbpgm Sanetomo, the last of his line, Ull dead at its fieet, 

3 
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slain in the darkness of a festival night some eight oeBftories 
ago ; yet surely many a deed, some dark, it may be, as this, 
others bright with the chivalry of Old Japan — scenes of pomp 
and scenes of horror— must have been enacted before this 
silent witness. This tree saw Eamaknra rise and Ml with 
the dynasties that mled it ; its fans dropped year by year 
through the restiess ages of civil war, they gilded the immov- 
able centuries of the Great Peace, and still the tree stands 
nndecayed. Does it marvel, I wonder, to see what it showers 
its gold on now? 

Under the long avenne of pine-trees, now sadly thinned hj 
time and conflagration, yet impressive in decay, stand three 
torii of grey stone stained by centmies of weather, and tinted 
with the soft hues of lichens ; and at thg end of the avenue 
is a bridge, a single arch of cnrions form, in the same grey 
time-stained stone. Ancient pines, dark and fentastio, over- 
shadow the bridge, and below it in the late smnmer shines a 
vision of wonderful loveliness. No water is to be seen* only 
an expanse of huge grey-green leaves sorronnding a multitude 
of glorions blossoms, pink and white— marvelloQS things like 
gigantic waterlilies standing on tall stalks. These are lotoses 
— ^the real sacred lotos on which Bnddha sits. How beantilal 
they are, how exquisite their colour, how lovely the strong 
carves of their great petals, each perhaps some six inches 
tong, how grandly they lift their shining frees to the light 
out of the dark moddy water at their feet I ** Like a lotos 
in the mire,'* says the Buddhist text, '^ so is the righteooa 
man in an evil world," and seeing these one sees the tn^tti>mg 
of that saying. 

There is still something to be seen at Sjimakora, vanished 
though the city be ; the world has departed from it, hot the 
church, so to speak, remains to some extent. So one goes to 
see the fiunous temple of Ewannon, the goddess of Merey, 
called Hasedera, which stands gassing out from its wooded 
height upon the shore below. The foundation of this temple 
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and the making of the ftmoiu image it enshrinea are dated 
from the ai^^ith eentmy of our era, though the building 
whieh one now aeee is not yet fiye hundred years old. We 
bond the ten^e dark and gloomy, crowded with omamenta : 
ita genenl air one of &ded finery. Two horrid looking red 
flgnvea atand on either side of the entrance; their native 
nglineaa inoeaaed by the innomerable paper pellets which 
have been apat at them according to the nnalloring custom 
of peasant devotion. Two individuals who, I suppose, were 
priaaUy sat in rather slovenly attire upon a sort of platform 
within, and presented me with what turned out to be a 
sobseription list — for the restoration of the temple as I under- 
stood — ^in which they euphemistically asked me (in English) 
to " ngn my name." When I had duly '' signed " it the 
pnaidiBg geniua, bowing profoundly, pronounced the usual 
Connnla» ** Please come again," and made me a present of 
a little yeUow book in Enf^ish. The other then led me 
Ihroof^ a door on the left into utter darkness, muttering 
the while in tones of awe something of which I could only 
catch the woid ** losokn," which I think and believe means 
only ** candle," but the solemnity with which he pronounced 
it waa ahaohtefy blood-curdling. Lanterns containing candlea 
— ^I s op p u ee the candlea he was talking about — ^hung in the 
daikneaa from the invisible root After they were lighted 
eane a eraaking noise, and presently through the gloom 
appealed a pair of golden feet, then, as the lanterns slowly 
roae, the glimmiir of a golden robe, all on a scale far b^ond 
meital statme, till the whole of a mighty form of gold 
l^eamed beface ua in the darkness by the fitful light of the 
swaying lantema. PeAaps the technique of this figure may 
not be en the highest level of Japanese art — ^I know nothing 
aboet that — ^bnt in its strong sincerity there is undoubtedly 
aomatking very striking ; uncertain as is the view one gets of it, 
one eannot bot be impreaaed in spite of oneself by its majestic 
dignity aa it gases down so solemnly through the darkness. 
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We learned the histoiy of the image and its temple from 
the little yellow book, where it was set ont at great length 
in fanny Japanese English. Its story, more shortly, waa 
something like this. It told how, early in the eighth century 
of our era, the original temple was erected by the reigning 
Empress Gensho, and the reason for her Majesty's building 
it was this : In her reign there had been bom into the world 
a certain Buddhist samt, which honourable person was called 
the priest Tokudo Shonin. Now at the place called Hase, 
in the far-off province of Yamato, there ¥ras a wonderful tree 
which had fallen on the ground, and the tree gaye forth sweet 
fragrance at all times, and at night it glowed with a bright 
and shining light. And the holy priest Tokudo heard of this, 
and full of wonder he journeyed ^to the spot, and found the 
tree was one of camphor wood. And in his heart he formed 
the pious wish to carre therefrom an image of Kwannon the 
Merciful, and set it up for ever. So he solenmly recited 
passages from the sacred books and offered up earnest prayers 
that his desire might be fulfilled. And as the saint ended 
his prayer two men of venerable aspect appeared suddenly 
before him. ** Beverend sir," said the venerable men, " we 
know that you have been praying that an image of Ewannon 
may be made with this sacred tree. That image we will 
carve for you." And the saint with joyful heart asked the 
two venerable men their names, and they told him how ihey 
were called, and said they were makers of sacred images by 
trade, but of the place they came from they said nothing. 
So they set to work : and they cut the tree into halves, and 
made therefrom two statues, both alike in evety way, and 
each of the height of twenty cubits and more. And this they 
did in no more than three days. And Tokudo the saint, full 
of amazement at all that was done, began to marvel who 
these old men might be, and at last he besought them to 
tell him their true names. And they answered and said, 
'^Of a truth we are no other than Tensho-ko-Daijin and 
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Kamigft-Dftijiny who^ hearing your prayers for an image of 
Kwannon* haye oome hither to grant it." And as they thus 
answered him a elond enyeloped them and they disappeared 
from heman sig^t. And Tokndo fell down and worshipped, 
for he was greatly astonished. (It was not without reason 
certainly that he manrelled, for Tensho-ko-Daijin is none 
other than Amaterasn-o-mi-Eami, the Shinto goddess of the 
San, who had thos been making an image of the Buddhist 
Kwannon, and Kasnga-Daijin is a Shinto deity also — ^bnt 
these were the days of the reconciliation of the two fuths, 
and this kind act of theirs came donbtless as a timely sign 
that the new religion was not nnpleasing to the ancient gods.) 
And the tales of these marvels spread far and wide, and 
reeehed eren to the sacred ears of the Mikado. And she 
eonmanded and sent one of her greatest nobles to Hase to 
arrange for the consecration of the image and the making of 
the saerad ofTerings. And after the holy rites were done, the 
Abbot who had oflSciated tamed to the two statnes and spoke 
to them, saying, ** Thou who wast carred from the part of 
the tree nearest the roots, deign to dwell here for ever. 
ThoQ who wast carved from the topmost part, do thou depart 
whither thy deity draws thee." And he cast that image into 
the sea. When sixteen years had passed away a light like 
the rising son was seen in the sea off a village called Naga- 
mnra, in the province of Sagami, and the poor fisherfolk 
fbond the image of Ewannon the Merciful, over twenty cubits 
high and floating in the water. So they drew it to land, and 
raised over it a shed of rushes. And again the news reached 
the Dngon Throne, and again the Empress sent the great 
lord whom she had sent before, and commanded that a temple 
ahoold be built there. And Tokudo Shonin became its first 
Abbot, and ever after it was esteemed holy from generation 
to genention, and one Mikado after another honoured it and 
ahowed it fovour, and three centuries ago the great prince 
Isyaao endowed it with rich lands, now lost again in the 
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changes of a transitoiy world. Soeh is the o£Seial Btmrj of 
Hasedera and the great golden Kwannon as I learnt it at the 
time of my first visit. Information gained later reveals acme 
confusion as to the length of the Empress's reign and other 
minor matters, bat in the presence of so many marvels such 
inquiries are perhaps saperfluons. 

Other temples there are here also besides this — ^like it once 
great and beaatifnl, and like it falling into decay. In Europe 
a building which was in no way remarkable when new may 
stand venerable and impressive to the eye after a very few 
centuries of time and storm have added to it the dignity of 
apparent age. But here in Japan the dainty carving, the 
harmonious colour, and rich gilding have to be continually 
renewed if the old age of the building is to be respectable, 
not to say venerable. Otherwise the inevitable suggestion of 
these wooden temples, at once majestic and dainty in their 
gorgeous youth, is of nothing else than some tipsy old woman 
arrayed in the tattered finery of long ago. And these 
Eamakura temples, so long neglected, have not altogether 
escaped this doom. Yet they are so very old, so very long 
left uncared for, that their original glow of colour is almost 
quite gone, and the stage of draggled finery is nearly over 
with tiiem, and giving place to the dark browns and greens 
with which the kindly hand of Nature is veiling their decay. 
Nor, indeed, could the suggestion of disreputablenees ever be 
very prominent in a building so guarded and shadowed by 
the majesty of its surrounding trees as is, for example, the 
ancient temple called Kenchoji, once the most great and 
feunous among the many temples of Eamakura's prime. Here 
temples and grounds alike seem neglected enough ; yet per- 
haps they may be more impressive to-day in their gloomy 
solitude than they were when they were better kept and fall 
of laughing crowds. Huge pines and camphor laurels, erypto- 
mariaa, and many other trees of kinds unknown to me enfold 
one in their dai^ shadows as one makes one's way to the 
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mouldering temple that they goard. Inside is the same IwA 
of vanished splendour that pervades the rest of the place. 
Over nearly every temple gate is written on an ohlong tablet 
something that one cannot read, but whatever it may in each 
case actually be, one word might very well translate them all^ 
** Ichabod " — ** The glory has departed.*' Here one seeB the 
great image of the compassionate deity Jizo, the helper of 
all in trouble, and more especially of little children, carved 
of old by the chisel of a famous monk and kept here toge&er 
with a whole multitude of smaller images of the same kindly 
power. 

Then there is the crumbling little temple of Ennoji, con- 
taining a feunous image of no less a personage than Emma, 
the Lord of HeU ; an image certainly unique, seeing that it 
was carved from the life. For it fell to the lot of a certain 
fiimous maker of images to die like other men, and descending 
to the world below, he was brought before this Japanese 
Pluto. And the deity sent him back to the earth to carve 
an image of himself and make known his terrors to the sons 
of men. ** For," said he, " thou hast carved many images 
of me in life, but never a true one. Now, therefore, that thoo 
hast seen my face, return and show me as I am." So the 
sculptor came back to the light of day and carved this image 
from the memory of that awful vision seen in the world of 
shades. And as I, too, gaze upon the feice of Emma, I can 
imagine that it was with no unwilling feet that the artist 
turned back to the world he had left, all its sins and sorrows 
notwithstanding. 

Many another ancient shrine one sees — all dark and lonely, 
all shadowed by solemn groves of trees, all containing images 
of more or less renown. I am, of course, in a frame of nund 
respectfully disposed towards the art of Japan, about which 
all persons of culture are in duty bound to rave ; indeed, I 
am well on my way to enthusiasm on the subject of its 
architecture, for the grace of its heavy curving roofs, if 
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nothing ebe, hft8 oaptiyated my imagination; bat I most 
eonfass that hekte attaining to faU appreciation of Japanese 
aenlptare — at least, as represented by these temple statues — 
I hmye stiU much to learn, or nnleam. To eyes accustomed 
to the bright, immortal grace of the deities of Hellas these 
lumpy (anns make no very pleasing appeal, and they lack no 
less the mysterious spell cast upon the mind by the immovable 
majesty of the gods of Egypt, as they gaze so solemnly across 
the ages, superior to emotion as to Time. These uncouth 
wooden forms, ghastly in their crumbling paint of red and 
green and blue, seem to me little less than monstrous in their 
effort to express power by the exaggerated modelling of their 
ungainly limbs and the horrible contortions of their unlovely 
Ceatures ; for me their symbolism is, for the present at least, 
wholly obscured by their material form, and I have to own 
to taming with relief from the beauties of ecclesiastical art to 
those of the fair landscape without. 

Nevertheless, my final impression on that first day at 
Eamakoim was of something wholly difierent. For after 
eeeing these things, be they monstrous or not, I went to see 
another statue, greatest and most fiunons in Japan, the great 
Boddha of Kamakura* What I found after some searching 
wss a long approach, not exactly an avenue, though shadowed 
on either side by bntastic forms of ancient storm-tossed pines, 
the rays of the evening sun falling through their branches 
toQching the bright green grass beneath with patches oi 
flaming li^t. At the end of this vista, on a broad stone 
platform, one sees Buddha as he sits in endless represents- 
iuMis, immovable upon his lotus, exposed to sun and rain and 
stonn, save for the shadowing pines that rise on either side. 
Befixe him stands an altar with two mighty lotus plants upon 
it, and two huge lanterns, all alike of bronse, changed by 
time and weather to the same beautiful blue-green odour as 
the statoe itsel£ Except these there are no ornaments, no 
penphenalia at all ; the great Buddha sits alone as he has 
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sat through the five long oentnries sinee the tidal wave eanied 
away the temple that onee sheltered Mm. The guide books 
give the details concerning the statae, its oasting, its sixe, 
and so forth, and endless descriptions of it have been written. 
But will any description, or even any photograph, ever convey 
any idea of its strangely powerful sentiment ? 

What is it about this thin^which brings so vivid a sense 
of total abstraction before the mind? The face is, in fact, 
rather lumpy, there is little modelling about it, and what 
there is is horribly incorrect ; the hair is a mere conventional 
series of round bosses, suggesting something between a 
barrister's wig and a nigger's wool; the proportions of the 
figure are wholly impossibla Yet firom head to foot it is 
alive with profoundest suggestion. It is not the face with 
its half-dosed eyes, not the figure with its curiously ex- 
pressive droop, nor yet the placid hands with their wonderfol 
suggestion of repose. It is no one of these, but m^tever its 
secret there it stands an eternal witness to the living &ith of 
the age which could give it birth, and to the undying fixroe 
of that idea which underlies all the multitudinous forms under 
which the creed of the Buddha presents itself to the world 

to-day. 

***** 

All that I said to you after our first visit to Kamakura long 
ago about its extreme desolation and extinction remains, of 
course, quite true ; but one discovers afterwards that, looked 
at in the light of the nation's history, there are, perhaps, not 
many places in Japan which have an interest surpassing that 
of this vanished city's site. For Kamakura is closely asso- 
ciated with— owes, in fact, its existence to— that curious 
tendency in virtue of which the history of Japan difiien bam 
that of any other civilised nation (at least so far as I know)— 
the principle, that is, of a dual government in idiidh all the 
power was vested in one person and all the dignity in another ; 
in which the functions of government were so remote from 
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the aorereign as to give to European obaeireiB the idea of the 

actual existenee of two Emperors in the coontiy— the one 

** tomporal," as they expressed it, and the other ** spiritnal." 

This principle, which has given so singolar a character alike 

to the institotions and to the history of Japan, may be seen 

in operation at the yery beginnings of the nation's life ; in 

earljT times doubtless only in practice, though afterwards also 

in theoiy, and its formal repudiation is an event fresh in the 

memories of people still in middle life. With this theory of 

government, now no less vanished than itself, Eamakura is 

intimately associated, and since it was this which made Old 

Japan unique among the nations of the earth, and inasmuch 

as eferything there even now that is not imported from abroad 

has grown up under it, it certainly adds not a little to the 

iatarast of the scanty vestiges of Eamakura's life if one 

consaden that it was through the development of this principle 

that a great city arose here to cover the rice-fields with her 

and that it was through the abuse of it that that 

city came down again to nothingness and the rice-fields 

got back their own once more. 

EvsD before the rosy mists of the divine dawn have vanished 
from the Japanese earth the pro&nely curious eye may 
discover traces of the tendency in question. Even when, 
about the first century of our era, the supernatural element 
diasppears firom Japanese history, divinity did very literally 
** badge the king." It was more andmore felt to be unfitting 
that one so sacred ahould be occupied with the drudgeiy of 
government; a holy state of semi-eedusion was obviously 
more fitting for the descendant of the gods than any contact 
with common day, and to play on the august lute and perhaps 
enrapoje divine poetiy was dearly less sullying to these 
cde^ud hands than the sordid details of administration. 
Noae saw this with more keenly reverent eyes than a family 
also of onearthly, thou^ less exalted origin, which firom its 
flnt qppeaiBDee in history has been in no wise averse from 
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taking part in the mundane task of government, and which in 
the seventh centoiy had exchanged the name of its divine 
founder for the earthly, if romantiCi one of Fqiwura or 
** wistaria field." This family, who lived at the capital (at 
that time a constantly nHifting one), relieved the Emperor by 
degrees of even the semblance of government by making all 
the offices of state their own and by taking care that the 
partner^ of the Imperial throne should always be daughters 
of their house. Military achievement seems not to have been 
their forte, and as time went on it became the regular thing 
for all the offices of state to be held by the Fujiwara, in whose 
hands the Emperors themselves were but puppets, while 
military affairs were relegated to certain families of the 
warlike caste which the disturbed state of the country had 
called into existence. The first of these families to come 
into prominence was that of the Taira, sprung firom a Mikado 
of the eighth century, and soon after them there arose the 
other great military family of Minamoto, descended from the 
Emperor Seiwa, who reigned in the century following, and 
whose son Tadazumi founded this family which, firom that 
time down to the latter part of the nineteenth century, has 
remained in the forefiront of Japanese history. That history 
for several centuries is nothing but a chronicle of the rivalry 
of these two families, and episodes in this long struggle of the 
red and white ensigns have always been fiivourite subjects in 
Japanese art. At last the famous sea fight of Dan-no-ura 
ended the struggle in the twelfth century, and nothing was 
left of the Taira but the sad ghosts which flit even now, they 
say, over that scene of blood, and wail around the monument 
which stands amidst the whirling eddies of Shimonoseki hard 
by the batteries of new Japan, in memory of the ehild 
Mikado who perished in the waters on that dreadful day. 
This victory and the exploits of his brother Toshitsune, the 
favourite national hero of Japan, secured all power to the 
feunous Yoritomo, the first of the Shoguns, whose strong role 
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brooi^t so mm&y blesaiiigB to his country that his fiftiilts — 

eroi his vngratefiil treatment of the heroic Yoshitsune — are 

oTerlooked hj posterity, and his memorial tablet is enshrined 

to tliis dsy amidst all the glories of Nikko. Bnt the power 

fdipped from the hands of his feebler descendants into those 

of depntieSy till at last the goTemment of Japan was to be 

sought in a series of delegations rather snggestiye of the 

'' Hoaae that Jack built " ; tiie conntiy was ruled by ministers 

who ware supposed to rule in the name of the Begent, who 

was siqiposed to rule in the name of the Shognni who was 

supposed to rule in the name of the Mikado, who was 

supposed to rule in the name of Heaven. But in the 

foniteenth oentmy the Begent's power was crashed by certain 

loyal sopportefs of the Mikado whose names are yenerated 

by all good patriots to this day. They gave Eamakora to 

the flames, and in a short time after their victorious entrance 

nothing remained of it but its ashes. It never regained its 

ancient glory — never, indeed, was more than partially rebuilt. 

For it was stained not only by the cruelty and grinding 

tyTsimy of the Begents, but also by what has ever been the 

greatest of all erimes in Japanese eyes— disloyalty to the 

hesven-deseended Emperor. So the flames destroyed the 

famous dty, and we see its abandoned site to-day as it lies 

in melancholy oUivion, with nothing to guard the memory of 

its &moas past save the silent temples, themselves all too 

plainly sinking away towards the land where all things are 

fSsfgolteD. 
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CHAPTER n 



TBAYBLLIMa IN JAPAN 



IHAYE JQBt reoeiyed your letter askiiig me what traTellizig 
is like in this conntiy, and whether any great difficnltiea 
and hardflhips are likely to stare yon in the hee if yon make 
np yonr mind to come ont here. Well, I do not really think 
the dangers are very appalling. One can go to a great many 
places by train, thongh not, as yon snggest, to all. There is 
a railway nmning the whole length of the conntiy from north 
to sonth, and a good many branch lines as well. A Japanese 
railway jonmey is not really very different from the same 
experience in Europe or America; in some ways it is 
pleasanter, in others less pleasant ; in eyery way certainly 
more amusing, because the people you travel with and the 
country you pass through are quite unlike anything yon have 
ever seen in the West. 

To begin with, there is an idyllic simplicity about the 
station you start from ; it is usually a mere wooden shed. 
You give your baggage to a coolie, after duly reading the 
official tariff, which warns you not to give him more than 
two sen — ^about one hal^nny — for any load he can ''con- 
veniently cany," and he, eager for that munificent wage, 
takes it to be checked in the appointed place. That is a 
process which takes about half an hour, for wonderful things 
have to be written and stuck on, and moreover the charge has 
to be reckoned on the abacus. However, as you will have 
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been esrafbl to oome an hour befitne the starting time, all is 

adiiefed in the end, and yon get trimnphantiy into the train. 

If jon want dignity and foreign fellow-trayellerB, yon go 

** joto/* or first elass, which will cost yon abont what third 

woold in England ; if yon want amnsement and native 

oOTapany (and qnite as comfortable a carriage), yon go 

''ehnto/* or aeeond, for nearly nothing. There is also 

''kato/' or third — how low the fares for this may be I 

cannot imagine — but it does not look particnlarly inviting, 

and I hsfe never had the conrage to try it. The trains are 

very snail, and the gange looks very narrow; the carriages 

are open, as in America, bnt are fitted with one long seat 

down eaeh side snd a shorter one at each end. Some of the 

cars seem to have been made in England, some here, and 

some in America — there are certain signs by which yon can 

tell wUA isiHuoh — and on the whole I think the native made 

ones are tiie nicest. If yon go first dass, yon will find that 

the eompany has considerately provided yon with tea, and that 

a little kettle and teapot are sitting fonnily on the floor between 

the ssats; if yon go seeond, yon bny it for yonrself at any 

statun, teapot and all, for a sen or two. The ** hononrable 

hoi water** is generally rather cold in either case. 

I never go first dass myself if I can possibly help it. One 
hardly ever seesany bat foreigners there ; indeed, ontside the 
touiist hamted regions one generally sits in solitary state. 
If one goes second, one is sue to have plenty of company ; 
the e a iriagsB are generally qmte half fnll or more. ()ne*s 
fellow passengOTS bring a good deal of personal Inggage in 
with them as a mie; not merely the national bundle in a silk 
handkerdiief^ bnt leather Gladstones and brief bags, and 
harfaeiaos things of that sort They are very fond of mgs, 
too, no matter what the weaUier may be. They do not ever 
pot these over their knees by any chance, bnt careftdly fold 
thesn lengthways and sit on them, each passenger being 
appnrentiy qnite convinced that he is entitied to at least 
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three placed. He sits in the middle of the rug himself, and 
Bpreads oat hiB luggage on either side. If the carriage is 
crowded, and yon want to sit where his impedimenta are, it 
never occnrs to him to move them away, and if yon deferenti- 
ally ask permission to sit there he leaves yon to lift them into 
the rack yourself, evidently without any idea that his politeness 
is not showing to the usral advantage. He generally sits for 
a while in European style, till, finding that too exhausting, 
he presently takes off his sandals, and leaving them on the 
floor, tucks himself up on the seat, with his heels under him, 
as though he were sitting on the mats at home, sometimes 
sideways, often with his back to society and his face to the 
window — fortunately, in so beautiful a country, the side of the 
carriage is nearly all window. It is too fanny, in the more 
remote districts, to watch and see how long they will endnre 
sitting on the seat. If they see a foreign eye fixed on them 
they will suffer some time, but they always succumb in the 
end if the journey is long. I remember once a pretty little 
Japanese lady and her maid. They sat opposite to me in 
obvious unhappiness, till at last the maid sacrificed dignity 
to comfort, and hopping up on to the seat, sat there balancing 
herself sideways. The lady held on longer, but finally she 
too collapsed in the same way, and presently put one of her 
long sleeves over her &ce and went comfortably to sleep, 
regardless of the swinging of the train. When there is no 
other European in the carriage — and there hardly ever is, 
unless there is no first class on the train, or the person is a 
missionary — ^it is really very comfortable to do the same 
thing. I often take off my shoes and hop up* on the seat 
h la JapofiaUef so as to &ce the window ; it makes a little 
variety, and it never strikes one's fellow-passengers that the 
position is an odd one. There is often an obvious hesitation 
about wearing one's sandals in a railway carriage, especially 
in the country districts, where the good folk are not so very 
up to date ; they feel, I suppose, that it is a sort of room. 
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I belieire that when railways were first introduced people 
were alwmjB losing their shoes through taking them off by 
foree id habit before getting into the train, and so arriving 
without theooA. 

After your nei^bonr has allowed you to lift his Gladstone 
into the rack, he usually proceeds to ask you where you have 
come from, where you are going, whether you are English or 
Ameriean, how long you hare been in Japan, how old you are, 
haTo yoQ any brothers or sisters, and other questions of 
the like public interest. Then, if he is of a conyersational 
disposition, he goes on to ask if you haye /been in this or 
that place (generally Ifiyanoshita — ^they seem to think no 
foreigner erer wanta to see anything but Ifiyanoshita), or eyen 
gets on to politics, at which point, unless your Japanese is 
much better than mine, you will say, ** I do not understand 
your hoDOorable remarks." Sometimes, howeyer, they can 
speak Engliah, and then your troubles begin, for in that case 
they will neter stop till one or the other of you has to get out 
of the train. A little while ago a yery intelligent gentleman 
sat beside me for ten of the interminable hours of a journey 
from the ends of the earth to Tokyo, and talked without 
ceasing on every imaginable sulgeot in extremely fluent 
Eolith, with only a very fow lapses from our normal idiom, as 
for instance, when he startled me by saying '' Ta ta. Madam," 
by way of larewell when he left the train. Nobody ever gets out 
t<> go to a refreshment-room, because there are no refreshment- 
rooma to go to ; neither are any meals served on board the 
train* Tou do not need to starve, however, for at nearly 
eveiy station there are* men and boys walking up and down, 
telling the ** honourable lunch,** which they cry in a curious 
Hing-eoDg voice, everywhere the same. The eatables are always 
put xsf in the daintiest little oblong wooden boxes, each with 
a niee pair of new chopsticks fixed to the lid. You generally 
buy two at thirty or forty sen the pair ; one contains cold 
boiled rice, and the other a variety of other honourable 

4 
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thingB — dried fish, omelette, beanB, and all sorts of mjaterieB 
mteresting to the inqniring mind, bat not veiy satisfyiiig to 
the hungry body. When yon have finished yon throw the 
dainty little boxes, chopsticks and all, out of the window, 
seeing that it is impossible to make a collection of eren Japanese 
wooden boxes so long as one lires in a planet of limited 
dimensions. Yon can bny fruit, too, in its season ; Japanese 
pears, for instance — ^greeny-brown globular tilings fall of i 
coarsely-granulated substance tasting of nothing on tiiis eaith 
but water, and perhaps wood — ^grapes, oranges, persiHimoBs, 
apples — these last excellent in the north. There are seretal 
kinds of ''kaki," otherwise persimmon; the nicest is as big 
and round and yellow as an orange, with a shiny golden skin, 
and full of a luscioiis pulp. There are also others of ovml 
shape, less golden in odour, and guiltless of any taste at alL 
For drink you can buy sake, of course, but you most drink it 
cold (in which state it is unspeakably horrid), and also betf. 
The are several excellent sorts of beer made in Japan, all of 
the German type, but with Japanese names, such as ** Eiiin/* 
or ^* Ebisu," and another yeiy good one is made at Sapporo in 
Yeeo, and called by the name of that place. You cannot get 
better beers than these in the Fatherland itself, but alas ! that 
even in Japan the contents of a bottle should not always 
correspond with the legend without. We have often had the 
most awful decoctions palmed off on us, bearing the unblaahing 
label ''Eirin." There is another veiy good beer, which I 
rather hate for the way in which it defiftces exquisite hillirides 
with its adyertisements after the unabashed fashion of oeilain 
** little liyer pills " at home. As you go along in the train 
you may see this horrid thing staring at yon from the most 
loyely places, and it makes me so angry that I neyer will 
drink it when I can help it. Another adyertisement I have 
got to know is that of a certain brand of cigarettes, whidi sins 
just as gieatiy — ^worse, in &ct, than the beer. Wherever one 
goes by train one sees it glaring out in execrable eyidence. 
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One of the moit lorely rangeB of hiUs in the enchanting province 

of Svroga, at the Toxy foot of Fnji itself, nnblashingly fiices the 

Paeifie with this honid legend branded in white limestone 

nakedneia on ita beaotifiil green front. Alas for " Western 

pt ogf caa " ! The adrertiaing demon might sorely let at least 

thia beaatifiil land alone. The only thing that in any d^ee 

aavaa the aitiiation is the deooratiTO quality of the Chinese 

charactera thanaelvea. If one did not know that these things 

were advertiaementa they wonld be almost pretty. You can 

buy ajgaretlea at the station, as well as refreshments, at from 

three to aeren sen a packet. Everybody smokes, and all 

eairiagea aie amoking-earriages. The diminatiTe national pipe 

appeara to aome extent, but aa a mle these same cigarettes 

aeem to be eooaidered more correct for railway purposes — ^they 

ha^e a more foreign air, I anppose. Newspapers and novels 

are aftneh in eridenee among native travellers also. How their 

eyea ean stand the strain of deciphering small and badly 

printed Chinese duuraeters in a jolting train I do not know ; 

indeed, I rather sospect it does even them no good, for one 

sees an extnuirdinary nomber of people in spectacles. They will 

read Isr hours together, and if they are alone, or nearly so, they 

have an iiritaluig habit of doing it half aloud. The other day, 

fiDT inaCanee, I aat the whole evening in the train next to a 

man who waa reading what seemed to be a novel by the dim 

religioea G^t of the oil lamp in the roof; he stood holding it 

sp to the li^t and droning ont the contents in a low monotone, 

aa thoQf^ he were reciting prayers. Bnt the grand amuse- 

aent aa to talk and chatter unceaaingly ; everybody talking 

each to hia neigfabour just aa they do on the Continent, but 

withoet the excitement and wild gesticulations which make it 

ao amuaing to watch Italians, say, or Greeks, carrying on a 

eofivataation. The Japanese chatter every bit as fiist, but 

alwaya quietly, and absolutely without gesticulation or signs 

of iampient madness; and, stranger than all, each aUows 

the ether to finish without breaking in, so that a political 
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conyersation is not necesBarily a trial of lung power, as it so 
often is in Europe — one mast not say in England, of oomw. 
If two people who happen to know each other meet in a tnin 
they stand for seyeral minutes in the middle of the carriage, 
doubling themsdyes up in conyulsions of politeness, whoU; 
regardless of other passengers crowding past them at stations 
or of the swaying of the moying train. Then, when one or the 
other leayes off bowing, they settle down, and the grand taDdng 
match begins. I was rather amused the other day by a litlk 
party sitting opposite to me. First, a oayaliy officer in gorgeous 
European uniform came in, accompanied by his wife, and their 
little girl of about three or four years old — ^the wife the nsoal 
graceful apparition in silk of delicately subdued hues, the child 
the usual butterfly. The father took the child on his knee 
and talked away to her, but neyer addressed a word to the 
pretty little wife, who sat meekly by and repacked a bundle of 
clothes, out of which she had taken an outer garment for the 
child. By and by another magnificent being, in the same ill- 
fitting but much belaced uniform, came in. My friend jumped 
up as though on springs, and the two exchanged the profonndest 
of bows and the most affable of smiles while you might haye 
counted a hundred. Presently they sat down, and then it 
occurred to No. 1 to introduce his wife. She made a low 
obeisance, to which No. 2, still seated, replied with a yeiy 
moderate bow — ^for Japan — and for the rest of the journey the 
two chattered together, neyer addressing a word to the pretty 
little woman who looked so charming and ladylike, and, if thej 
had only known it, so immeasurably their superior, as they sat 
there with all the ugliness of their figures reyealed by the 
attempt at tight clothing. They took off their swords and belts, 
and gaye them to the lady to put up in the rack, which she 
meekly did, and then, after a while, they added to the dignity 
of their appearance by taking off their boots, spurs and all, 
and sitting in their stockinged feet while they ate the lunch 
they had brought with them. When they had had enough 
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thay haniiad over the remains to the lady to do what she could 

with. TluB sort of thing is quite osual, and does not perhaps 

ahow the ciTiliaation of this otherwise £ftscinating conntry in 

the most fiToixrable light. There is another side to the picture, 

nerertheless. I saw an illostration of it a short time ago, also 

in a tranu There were amongst the passengers a man and his 

wife, efidently quite of the lower middle-class, respectable 

peofAe with no pretensions to being anybody in particolar. 

They bad two laige bandies with them, which they pat in the 

rack, and then sat down jost beneath them. The man had on a 

rather handsome OTereoat of a sort the Japanese seem greatly 

to aSeet — a daric blue cloth garment of semi-Earopean cat, 

rather like an LiTezness cape, and so made that it can be worn 

oTer the nattre dress. This was a new and good one, with a 

niee for collar, and I think my friend was rather proud of it, 

to judge by the earefol way he sat down in it and smoothed it 

oot. By and by something was wanted out of one of the 

bandies. The wife opened it, and as e^il luck would haye it, 

oat fell a laige bottle of milk, which broke on the edge of the 

rack and deloged the cherished oyerooat (I suppose it was 

milkf from its appearance, bat they do not as a rule use milk ; 

anyway, it was a thick, white fluid, which made a sad mess of 

the dsdc Uoe cloth and the far.) Now I do beUcTe that in 

Enrape ninety-nine men oat of a hundred in that class would 

ha^e swore at the wife, and got into a towering rage. Not so 

my friend, howenrer. He lost neither his dignity nor his temper, 

bat simply took out a handkerchief from somewhere and wiped 

it off as weD as he could, qoietly remarking, '' Shikata ga 

naa '* — that phrase of resignation with which Japan meets fdl 

the iDs of life—'' It cannot be helped." Pkesently he laughed 

gentfy, and the wife laughed too, and the rest of the journey 

went by in smiles. Nobody got a laugh at his expense, and 

only the orereoat was the worse. 

Stations are rather amnsing, which is distinctly fortonate, 
for their name is l^on. In the first place there is always 
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tbe excitement of finding out the name. Not the 
of excitement as in an English station, where yon look to 
the name of the place and are told instead of the 
merits of somebody's blacking and somebody else's soa] 
that, but another no less painful. The name is indeed 
eyeiy lamp — glass lamps, alas! — ^but in elegant Climeae 
characters for the most part, and though some of the an- 
nouncements are considerately in '* kana " this does yoa rery 
little good, for even if you think you know your ** IiohA ** 
you will be at the next place before you can remember josl 
what the yery first of them stands for, and by the time yoa 
might haye remembered how it sounds yon haye foigotten 
what it was, so you are not much the better for that* Nerer- 
theless, the name may be ascertained, for it is written oaee 
in Roman letters at the yery end of the platform, where the 
train passes it at full speed, and where it is well out of the 
reach of any ray of light by night. Howeyer, if one does by 
any chance succeed in lighting on the name, it is inyaiiaUy 
so pretty and musical that one's wrath eyaporates and one 
goes on hopefully looking for the next. Then, again, the 
crowds that come to the station are a treat to watch ; sueh a 
lot of people clattering about on geta, for no apparent objeet — 
probably only to see if any one they know is in the train. If 
any one is being seen off then one gets a lesson in mamietB 
which fairly sets up a sympathetic ache in one's bacdibone— 
such a bowing all the time the train is standing and as it 
moyes off. And the funny thing is that the person being 
bowed to does not as a rule go to the window to retam the 
salutation, but stands right in the middle of the carriage and 
bows wildly there, regardless of the presence of the other 
passengers, and firom a position I should think almost in* 
risible to his friends. 

The train is always late, of oourse— neyer mind — it will 
arriye ^'tadaima." Tadaima is a useful word; it is to be 
translated ** inmiediately," but corresponds, I believe, to the 
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SfMUiiflh ** malbaia/' and means that what you are in such a 

hurry about really will be done before you die. " Please 

cheek my baggage; the train is jnst coming in." ''Hei, 

tadaimm ** — ^bnt nobody moyes. '' Please bring the breakfast ; 

we haTe to catch the early train." "Hei, tadaima" — but 

nobody eren thinks of beginning to cook it. ''When will there 

be a steamer for that island ? " '' Tadaima " — ^that is to say, 

on Saturday week. So, natorally, a few hoars' delay on the 

pari of the train makes no difference; we shall get there 

** tadaima,** and if we are too late for eyerything, why, 

" ahikata ga nai/' so why fuss? And accordingly we do not 

foaa. When we stop at a signal one does not see eyery head 

oat to diacoyer why, nor does the whole train reyerberate with 

stamping feet and naoghty words. Conyersation proceeds as 

before, and we gate in nnroffled content at the hononrable 

moontain or dockpond, or whateyer the hononrable thing may 

be that is in yiew, without any feeling that we haye had 

enough of it. 

But yon need not go by train anywheie, unless you wish to 
do ao. Where the railway goes a good road generally goes 
too. For instance, the so-called Tokaido railway follows 
mora or less the line of the two splendid old highways called 
the Tokaido and the Nakasendo— roads once aliye with busy 
trafie and with pomp and i^lendour too, as the Daimyos 
tramBed with all their goigeous train to and from the 
Shogon's capital at Yedo ; quiet and more or less deserted 
now, but still charming with their iairly presenred ayennes of 
andaat pine-trees — ^last remnants of splendours past and 
f^Mie. Suppose you want to go along either of these roads, or 
along any road (that is a road at all, that is to say) you can 
f^ by nckshaw, or, if yon are yenturesome, by ''kago.** 
(This ktler way of trayelling ** is recommended," as the 
guide books say, chiefly to those whose legs and spine are 
made of india-rubber.) Certainly, though rickshaw trayelling 
eaanol be called luxurions, it is much the pleasantest and 
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best way of seeing the conntry. It is rather tiring, howewer^ 
for you simply diure not lean back ; if you do, yoa run the risk 
of upsetting the whole affair, runner and all. Natiyes aeem 
to recline at ease in them, but then they don't weigh what we 
do. So you must go along in a more or less upright position^ 
and candour forces me to admit that though this way of 
getting about is otherwise delightful, a day of it is distinctly 
feitiguing. On the other hand, yon can always get out and 
walk, which is a great rest ; only, as a rule, the runners will 
resent it as a slight on their powers of dragging yon, for it 
neyer enters the Japanese mind that any one would walk fox 
the pleasure of the thing. This is quite the only drawback, 
otherwise it is an absolutely perfect way of trayelling, if one 
is in no particular hurry. You get all the fresh air, no blacks 
or draught or noise ; you can stop when or where you will, get 
out and admire the view, make a sketch or a photograph, 
gather a flower, have your lunch when the &ncy takes yon, 
make any little detour you like, and put up for the night 
whenever and whereyer you feel drawn to do so. 

One , soon gets oyer the uncomfortable feeling that 
possesses one on first coming to the country — ^a sort of 
scruple about using one's ''fellow-man" as a draught 
animal. One's fellow-man accepts the situation so cheer- 
fully and seems so little disturbed or distressed by it that 
one soon falls into his yiew of the subject and troubles one's 
self no more about it. And after all yon will find it very 
conyenient to haye a horse whom you can talk to and aak 
questions as to the places yon are passing through, and who 
is ready and desirous to giye you any amount of miscel- 
laneous information — reliable and otherwise — as to aU that 
you see; one who looks on, moreoyer, with a sympathetic 
interest as you take a photograph or a sketch, and is pleased 
and delighted if you show any sign of sharing his joy in the 
beauty of the scenery. I suppose that if one takes a guide 
one does not conyerse so much with one's horse, but I neyer 
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hare gone uijrwhere with a guide ; eyen from my first arriyal 
I ftdreittared myaell^ greatly daring, with no other protection 
than a few phrases learnt oat of the guide book. No doubt 
the guides are a most admirable fraternity, but I venture to 
think that one gets more ftm without them, eyen as a new- 
comer, for it is amazing how little Japanese will carry you 
throni^, and that little you can easily get up. Then you can 
fco about where yon like, whereas, if yon haye a guide, yon 
moat go where he likes, which is not always quite the same 
thing. I haye often been much diverted by meeting tourists 
going whither they would not, in pathetic submission to the 
inevitaUe, in the form of a dumpy little guide with a bowler 
hat and a cigarette. ^'Why don't you go to see such and 
aoch a thing?'* ''Oh, we should like to immensely, but 
So-and-so wiU not hear of it." It really is quite easy to do 
without one if you wiU take the least bit of trouble. First, 
yoQ ktm to say ''Sukoshi mate," which means ''Wait a 
little." I do not know why eyerybody begins with this 
phrase, so obyiously useless in a country where eyeiybody is 
only too pleased to wait spontaneously to all eternity, but 
they do. Then you can go on to "Dcun?" which means 
" How much ? " "0 hayo," " Oood-moming " ; " Sayo- 
nara," " Ooodbye." Armed with these four— or with yery 

little mor e B and I went recklessly to Teso soon after 

we firsi came to the country, and ran into no kind of danger. 
Howeyer, you can please yourself when you come, of course, 
hot hence it comes that I am unable to describe to you a 
rickshaw journey under the auspices of a guide, for I neyer 
made one. 80 we wiU assume that you are going without 
one, say along the Tokaido, or, indeed, anjrwhere else. You 
arrange lo start early, warned by experience, and haye 
ofdeied your rickshaws accordingly, perhaps with the same 
men to take yon all the way, perhaps only for the day; it 
does not matter. Ton must haye one rickshaw for each 
person and one for the luggage, of which, if yon are wise. 
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there will not be mnchy and what there is will be padked in 
a kori, or in more than one, but in any case not in a box. 
A kori is one of those doable baskets made of rashes, at one 
time never seen oat of Japan, bat now evidently exported in 
large qaantities, to jadge by the nambers I see here which 
have been brought oat from home and from America. One 
can tell them from those bought here by their being fBiatened 
with a strap of foreign manafactare instead of the thick eord 
which is used in this ooantry for the paipose. Ton do not 
want a tremendous amount of clothing ; there is no dressing 
for dinner in a Japanese inn — quite the contrary, indeed. 
But if yon can't eat Japanese food you must take some 
foreign eatables with you if you want to survive the night, 
and if you want to be comfortable you must absolutely take 
pillows, and had better take sheets. They say it is a good thing 
to take some sheets of the oil paper of general native utility 
as a protection against fleas, but I cannot say I have foond 
that so veiy necessary ; I would much rather have something 
which is a protection against rats. Pillows need not be so 
bulky as one might think. I always take a rubber air-oashion, 
which takes no room at all, of course, and a small down pillow 
which squeezes into a very little space. One medium-siaed 
kori will hold the entire sleeping kit for two people (as weU as 
towels, which are things you must never forget, whatever 
else you leave behind). Another one for foreign food, if you 
want it, and a third for clothes, is all that you need take. 
I can do quite well on Japanese food, so I never take " yo 
shoku '' — otherwise foreign food — ^with me, which is a great 
saving of trouble, no doubt; but I should not recommend 
anybody to go very tta without some unless they are qnite 
sure they know what is in store for them. 

So away you go through the morning streetB, yet, eaify as 
it is, you see the population is all astir. The shops are all 
open, and everywhere you may see the maids rubbing up the 
polished verandah floors, which rubbing up seems to be all 
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the honaenuttd's woik a Japanese house reqnires. The floor 
is imratiably as clean as any floor could possibly be, even 
beibre this tremendoos process begins ; bat the head of the 
opentor is none the less/Carefolly tied up in a blno/and white 
towel to prsrent the possible settling of a speck of dnst on 
the elaborate erection beneath. For this, yon see, is only 
perhaps Tuesday, and the coiflture may haye to last tiU 
Saturday fsiy likely, and anything like dnst or untidiness 
nMamrhile would be Tery distressing. Soon yon get out of 
the long sfcraet, for yon dash with much i^irit throogh the 
nidila of ewything, steering dear of the Mikado's lieges 
onfy by a ssceesinon of miracles, and shonting ** Hai, hai ! " 
wildly as jm go, for nobody seems to mind being nearly ran 
into ; all any o^a does is to cast a glance of mild sorprise or 
cariosity at the foreigMr, and keep the eyen tenor of his way. 
Almost immediately yom are in the conntiy, bowling along 
not qoits so Cut now that there is nobody to collide with. 
Tall traes line the road— -dark and aged pines, half broken 
away in places by age and neglect, now and then ceasing for a 
while and then beginning again; rice-fields, it may be, on 
either side for a long time, and far away the outline of high 
SMNmtains ; then here and there the rice stops and yon see 
other csltiTation, then a larmhonse, shut off from the world 
by a hjgb— s yery high — ^hedge, and sheltered by its group of 
mingled pines and bamboos. Maple and cheny trees aro 
theie too, most likely, bat these one does not notice much 
ssye in their sessons of gloxy in scarlet or pink. The pine 
and the bamboo, the contntst of the north and the south ; 
the daric sf er gre e n pine and the pale tints of perannial taring 
— Iheae are what catch the eye all the year round in the 
nonnal Japanese landscape. '^The pine and the bamboo 
giesn for aye." It is the typical combination of Dai Nihon, 
bekifed by artists, sung by poets, from immemorial time. 
V«y typically Japanese, too, in its suggestion of yerdant 
yosth side by side with yenerable antiquity — ^no unfitting 
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symbol of a conntry where the Son of Heaven opens Pailia- 
ment in person, and where you can go by train to the angnst 
shrine of his divine ancestress, the Goddess of the Sun. 
Then perhaps the rice begins again — a sea of living emerald 
if yoor trip is a summer one, of glittering gold if you go in 
autumn ; less fiftscinating, I will admit, in winter, when the 
fields lie in one great stretch of most unpleasing mud. 
Never without a certain interest at any time, however, for as 
the pine and the bamboo are among the trees, so is the riee 
among the crops — ^the crop par excellence of the country. A 
very toilsome one it is to raise. Beginning when the land is 
gay with the cherry blossoms of spring, the work goes on with 
little break tiU the harvest shines golden amidst the redden- 
ing tints of autumn. First the fanner levels his seed-bed and 
raises his little mud-wall round it, and manures the soil 
within. Then he leads the water within the waU by a little 
channel cut from some neighbouring stream, and, flooding the 
surface, he sows the seed broadcast on the water. There he 
leaves it to sink and sprout, and for the next six weeks all 
he need do to his seed-bed is to keep it flooded. But with 
the first heats of summer his real toil begins, for then is the 
time of the transplanting of the rice and setting out of the 
seedlings in the fields prepared meanwhile for its reception 
by levellings, and ploughings, and smoothings — aU the work 
of human hands. Each field, when the land allows of it, is a 
little higher than the next, so that the irrigation water may 
flow from one to the other without extra toil. Where the 
land is too flat for terracing, one may see all sorts of primi- 
tive contrivances for bringing in the water. Some remind 
me a little of what one sees in Egypt, especially the plan of 
lifting the water by two people swinging a basket backwards 
and forwards into the stream, and letting it empty itself at 
each swing into the irrigating channel at the side. Water- 
wheels, too, of every sort and shape, you may see in rack 
places, but terracing is the usual plan, and everywhere the 
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least rifle of ground is osed in this way. The transplanting 
is no joke — all done as it is, by hand, each seedling planted 
by itself by bare-legged men and women standing knee-deep 
in the nnqpeakably filthy mire and water, patiently stooping 
hour after hour of the long working day, hidden nnder mon- 
■troiis hats which suggest the idea that the rice-field is 
bearing a preliminary crop of animated mushrooms. 

When the transplanting is done the hardest part of the 
Carmer*s task is at an end : till the harvest comes he has 
nothing to do but keep his field free from weeds and supplied 
with water as the i^lendid green carpet slowly coyers the 
land, till, as the summer goes on, eyery terraced hillside glows 
like a flight of emerald steps. As autumn approaches the 
emerald turns to gold, and with the gathering of the harvest 
a wofiil change comes over the landscape, and one realises 
how much of its beauty it owed to the growing rice. Now 
the fields are nothing but bare, unsightly stretches of 
brownish stubble, with here and there some dirty water firom 
the sommtf *s irrigation to add to the forlorn look of everything. 
The riee itself lumgs up to dry in melancholy bundles, droop- 
ing from poles, from branches of trees, hedgerows, ev< 
The threshing, so far as I have noticed, is done by 
a bundle of straw in the hand and beating the ears sgainst 
something hard, so letting the grains fiill out* Often a little 
three-walled hut of canvas is set up in the field and the ears 
are beaten sgainst the sides. The husking process seems 
as a rule to be rather primitive also. I have noticed a good 
many devices ; one of the commonest is an arrangement with 
a beam of wood and a little stream of water, which practically 
goes of itsell As for the flour>making, you may see mills of 
varying pretensions everywhere — firom the ambitious affair 
with actual machinery, down through various stages of 
wooden contrivance to one which you may see any day in 
the oountiy districts, and which is certainly free from all 
reproach on the score of modem innovation, consisting as 
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it does of a long beam worked up and down with a aoti of 
treadmill motion by two men, who generally wear a oasiosie 
almost entirely of Nature's providing. 

After a long stretch of rioe yon come by and by to sigiuft of 
more habitation again — ^perhaps a JEtfinhouse or two standing 
in respectable seclusion, each behind its tall camelia liedge» 
remote from the highway (for the Japanese, yon will observe, 
do not share the fondness for living immediately upon a road 
which distinguishes certain classes at home, nor do they turn 
their living-rooms to hce it) ; then suddenly a hamlet, the 
pines most likely still continuing, though less thickly set — 
such a funny little place — ^a single street, or, rather, not a 
street, for why should one use that misleading word marely 
because some brown toadstool-like growths alternate with the 
trees which line the road and seem no less natural than they ? 
** Come out from under that hat," said the gamin to the 
Eton boy; ''I see your legs a-dangling." So one oiight 
say to these little brown abodes, which seem so over- 
burdened by their heavy roofe of thatch, all innocent of 
chimneys, but many boasting an idyllic arrangement in the 
shape of a hole which is evidently meant to answer the 
same purpose. Each of these has its careful little gardoi 
at the back, minutely cultivated with pebbles, and deco- 
rated most likely with a sheet of ornamental water, quite 
eighteen inches across. Most of these stand open to the 
road, and you may see all the domestic processes which 
are going forward within — cooking, perhaps (this, as often 
as not, over a precarious looking boarded square sunk 
among the mate, and quite unprotected), or, perhaps sew* 
ing, or washing, or both, for garments are unpicked to he 
washed, and they are not ironed, but the little narrow 
widths are stretched separately on long boards and left on 
them to dry, and this rather roundabout process seema to 
answer the same purpose. Japanese women seem to be 
everlastingly washing, and I suppose that when they are 
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not aetaally washing the gannents they are remaking 
them after the wash. Fortonately Tery fine sewing is evi- 
dently not expected — ^they seem to think a quarter of an 
ineh qirite a neat and seoore length for a stitoh. 

If ymi eome to yonr hamlet at all early in the morning yon 
will find it all aliye with boys and girls pattering haj^ily off to 
school^ fisr the Edneation Department is nothing if not bosy 
in Japan, and the peasant children go ereiy one to school. I 
mippoee moat of the school-days are taken up in the effort to 
learn rwiding and writing to some moderate extent — that is, 
to aeiiiiiie the few thousand CSiinese characters necessary to 
enable one to get creditably throogh life in the lower ranks of 
soeieiy; also, I understand, they learn geography and 
Japanese history, the latter, to judge firom specimens I 
hsTe heard of it» wholly deserring of study as a master- 
piece of contemporary fiction. Be that as it may, it is a 
pretty sight to see a village school break up for the 
dinner-hoor, and the happy*looking little creatures come 
tumbling out, some quite big and stately, others round, 
toddling balls, apparently not long emerged from the snail- 
shell stage with which life begins in Japan, on some- 
body else's back. 80 yon pass on, and leave the brown 
village and its lau^^iing child-life behind ; past more fitrm- 
houaas, irairthing a glimpse on one side of the temple of the 
district, gnr and lonely, its high, curving roof half lost 
smidst tlM 'vtfanches of its encircling trees ; leaving behind 
yon here and there mme tiny Shinto shrine, standing only 
a little aside firom the road behind its torii, lonely and 
neglected enou^, yet an object of veneration for all that. 
By and by you come to a wayside tea-house, and here you 
decide to lunch, having received a hint somewhat more than 
broad frxMi your runners that they would like to do the same 
Ihtttg. They do not like to work on an empty stomach, and 
miall wonder they should not ; the only odd thing is how 
say one can do such hard work on such food as theirs. Yet 
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it seems to suit them nncommonly well; they are heahfaj 
and well-deyelopedy and run for an amazing time wiihoitf 
distress, so you need not distnrh yonrself on that seove. 
They draw off a little to one side and Innch off somatking 
mysteriouSy while yon sit down on the flat square coshioit 
which the little waitress puts down on the red blanket wiuch 
covers the raised floor — eat your lunch sitting, as it weie, upon 
the edge of the house. If yon have not brought Bometking 
with you it is no use being too hungzy here, for you will not 
find there is much to be had — ^rice, and perhaps beans^ eggs 
too if you are lucky, but in any case plenty of tea and sweets. 
Large round white peppermint balls, soft and sweet* are % 
frequent delicacy in such places, and not at all bad with 
Japanese tea. There yon stay an hour or more to rest your 
men, spending the whole time probably in answering 
questions ; and then if you are making a day of it yon go on 
again. Perhaps you may come by and by to a region where 
mulberry-trees, great and small, grow round you on all sides ; 
cottages become more frequent, and presently yon find your- 
self in a large town — a place living wholly on and for silk 
culture, whose most important inhabitants are not the little 
people you see walking about, but the silkwonns, wlioee 
attendants they are. One such town I know which is quite a 
large place, a town of silkworms and the processes connected 
with them. It lies in a plain, with a barrier of great 
mountains behind it, surrounded by its mulberries, and cot 
off by them, in a sense, from the rest of the world, for tlie 
mulberry-trees represent silk, and silk is the only life of the 
place ; beyond silk it knows nothing. There are some Hg 
filatures here ; brick buildings with chimneys and maehinety 
in correct Lancashire style, but quite devoid of Laneashire 
grime and repulsiveness. We have seen \iie inside of some 
of these by the kindness of their proprietors, and very interest- 
ing they are — ^long rooms, with machineiy in motion, all 
working somehow from the roof by a band, after the faahiiMi 
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f maehmery anywhere else, and aU down the room rows of 

' handa,** fannfly unlike the '* hands " one sees at home, 

Liitile ereatnrea they were^ all tidy and clean in their cotton 

dmonoa of grey or blue, their haur tied ap in the inevitable 

bandkerchiefy their little hands white and boiled-looking 

as they kept plunging them into the hot water in which 

the eoeoons are kept. They sit thus all through the long, 

nionotonooa day of — ^I am afraid to say how many homs — ^I 

l^olieve fMirteen is not nnasnal, yet they seemed perfectly 

cheerfal and contented as they sat so neatly before the 

machine, smiling and chatting each quietly with her neigh- 

l>oiir, hardly looking ap even at the intruding foreigners. No 

clattering in this mill beyond what was made by the 

machinery ; no dirt, no loud voices raised either in merriment 

or in qnaireUing. I think few things strike one more in this 

coonlry than the contrast between its mill hands and ours. I 

have Doliced it in every factory I have been in, notably in a 

certain brewery where girk were employed to label the bottles. 

I do not mean to suggest that Japanese mill hands are 

models in every respect, or even remarkable for docility ; on 

the eonlnfyy tiiey are as good, or better, than ours at strikes,. 

which feet I understand to be the cause of no little anxiety to 

those whose concern is for the country's future — aU I mean is 

that they are more agreeable in their manners. In this place, 

again, bsaidea the big filatures, every cottage is busy rearing 

wurms and reeling silk on its own account, and this is &r 

preUier to see. Every house you look into has its little 

hand-reeling machine, and every man, woman, and child 

!<• bused in one way or other about the silk ; every cottage 

shows yoo heaps of big shining twists of it, pure white, 

and glistening like silver. I sadly fear these poor things get 

bat a small profit for all their toil, for the large people, 

in whose hands the whole business is, buy it up from them, 

I believe, on very hard terms. Nothing goes to waste in 

this Ihrilly city of silkworms ; even the little stream that 

5 
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here, as in so many other places, rons in its stone ohaiuid 
down each side of the main street is nowise allowed to pass 
idly on its way, hat is made to turn a little water-wheel befive 
each cottage door. 

So the day wears on ; yon stop, perhaps, once or twtee for 
tea at wayside rest-honses, one veiy moch like anoiher, and 
at last about nightfall yon aniye at the place where yon are 
to pass the night, and trot gaily ap to the door of your netm 
inn, or ^' yadoya." Of course if yon are nsed to the coontrr 
there is nothing adyentnroos in this ; but if yon are a new- 
comer, as R and I were when we first made an exeursioB 

into the interior, there is a distinct element of exeiiemeirt 
about the arriyal at a native hostelry, and as yon will be i 
new-comer too, I may as well use this past experience to kl 
you know what is in store for you. I remember weU this 
earliest adrenture of the kind, and what our feelings were. 
We arrived just as it got pitch-dark at our destination^ as 
ancient town in a lovely region of wood and water. Our ina 
lay on the bank of a wide and rushing river, with ki^ 
wooded hills on the other side, and was once, as we leerped 
afterwards, a rest-house for Daimyos travelling in state U 
and from the Shogun's Court at Yedo, Well, we airivad at 
the door amidst darkness made visible by a few charming bill 
ineffectual paper lanterns, and were received by what seemed 
to us a quite unnecessary number of people, one of wbon 
stood bowing before us while the rest discomposed na by 
remaining on their knees with their heads on the gxoand. 
We asked several questions out of the guide book as to rooms 
and so forth, and received answers unintelligible in proportkui 
to their affability. However, we gathered that it wna aH 
right, and, sitting down, began to take off our shoes under at 
least six pairs of admiring eyes. The hall, as it were, or 
rather the porch of a Japanese inn, is always a small sqoan 
space just inside the door, with an earthen floor sunk a few 
inches below the level of the surrounding wooden one. Oa 
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this floor, then, we sat down with onr feet on the earth, and 
got out of our shoes as beat we conld, (The grand difficulty 
on such oeessions is to avoid patting one's stockinged feet on 
the bsre» and often wet» earthen floor — ^it reqoires much 
wrigf^ing to keep fifom doing this.) This feat safely accom- 
pUshady we wete giren the gigantic pair of carpet slippers 
which, aoeording to the fixed idea of the native mind, repre* 
sents the fneigB conception of comfort in footgear, while our 
own shoes were p«t into one of the innumerable pigeon-holes 
which liasd tiie walls of the little entiy. Next we had to 
try to walk, or at least to progress in some way, across the 
po lish e d and very slippery floor in these same heelless slippers, 
appannlly made for Enceladns the Titan, or somebody of 
that sort. One generally manages to swim along in them 
somehow as for as the foot of the stair, bnt then one's 
troubles bcigin. For the stair is nothing bat a wide and very 
steep ladder, whose rongs are not rongs exactiy, bat smooth 
and highly polished planks. Ton cannot possibly lift year 
foei in the carpet slippers withoot losing them tiiroagh the 
back of the slair, so after a few convalsive straggles yoa end, 
if yoa SIS wise, by taking them off and carrying them to 
the top in your hand. We foil on this plan at once, and, the 
sommjft triomphantly gained, pat them fartively on again 
and began swimming down the slippeiy passage after oar 
condnctor, who k^ on saying something in tones of immense 
enthosissm bat withoat conveying very mach meaning to oar 
minds. (Later experience has taaght me that it was probably 
''Koehira ye"— ''(3ome this way.") The passage was 
lighted with electricity, which was so for reassaring, bat we 
observed with dismay that its walls consisted wholly of pq>er 
slides, and we began to remember apprehensively all the 
dreadfol things we had read aboat wet flngers and peeping 
i*T€S and the general impossibility of sleep in a Japanese inn. 
Presently oar particnlar slide was reached, and leaving oar 
carpel tormentors ootside, we went in. Inside we foand 
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rooms perfectly empty, bat large and lofty, and of sod 
beauty as to give us quite a fedse idea of the gorgeoasnees in 
store for us in our fdtnre wanderings. For these were 
Daimyo's rooms, with coffered ceilings and exquisite deoon- 
tions in the way of painted sliding panels, yentilatiiig frieies 
of dainty wood-carving and gorgeously lacquered oapboari 
doors. One of the solid walls in each room was divided into 
two recesses by a small tree trunk, in one a cherry-tree with 
the bark on, in the other a cryptomeria rery highly polished. 
One recess in each room held a vase with flowers and a has 
picture of the kind which is called ''kakemono" also is 
England (though with an accentuation villainously inoorxect*. 
and the other was fitted up with fimciful little cupboards 
made in the thickness of the wall and closed with goii 
lacquered sliding doors. It made me dreadfully unhappy to 
disfigure these fascinating rooms with anything so faorxiblj 
undecorative as luggage ; even a kori was hideously out of 
place amidst all these objects of art, yet there the Philistine 
things had to remain in dreadful evidence, for it was wbolh 
impossible to get them into the lovely little cupboards by the 
tokonoma (which is the name of the polished recess with the 
kakemono in it). However, we were not left at leisure to 
bewail our misdoings very long, for what must hare been 
quite half the staff of the inn presently found it their duty to 
come and assist in ascertaining our wishes and any other 
&ct8 about us which might prove to be of interest First 
there was the usual paper, then blissfully unfamiliar, in which 
all sorts of miscellaneous personal information has to be 
entered for the instruction of the police. Such an excite- 
ment as there was on this occasion over the due filling up ot 
the police paper ! They asked us many questions in Japanese 
^-deferential, evidently, in the highest degree, and no lesf 
unintelligible ; we gaped uncomprehending, till, finally catch- 
ing one word, we looked it up in the diotionaiy, and dis- 
covered thereby that what they wanted was our hononrahk 
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nameBy no we filled them up with a pamt-brash in the space 
indieated 0t ia not so easy to write a small hand legibly with 
a paint-broah as yon might think, at least not on a first 
attempt). Oar ages next — another crux — mutaal oongratn- 
lation and delight when we discoyered what was wanted. 
Then something abont ^'Ingorisn" or " Ameriea." We 
reoogniaed theee two words without the dictionary, and 
flnently answered " Ingorisn/' which was duly entered by our 
aSaUa friend (whether head-waiter or landlord or what we had 
no idea). Then ** Doko kara ikimasa ? " — a fearfol problem. 
The dietbnaiy said «'doko'' is ''where/' and ''kara'' is 
" from/' bot we oonld not find " ikimasa " for reasons subse- 
quently aaeertained ; howerer, thinking it must mean " come/' 
we boldly answered " Yokohama/' with complete success — 
clearly it was thought ferj natural that we should hail fix>m 
thenee. Another question appeared fix>m analogy to mean 
"whither?" and we answered confidently "Hokkaido." 
General jubilation — STerything necessary for the police had 
been iuecesafully ascertained. Next, to find out what we 
might want oorselTee. To this end a large copy-book was 
eeiemanioualy brou{^t in, in which were written in English 
certain qoeatioiis of general utility without answers and with 
no ray elear indicrtion as to who was supposed to be the 
speaker. We pounced on one of these and pointed to it 
enthnsiastically. " Can yon cook the foreign food ? " it 
fondly aaked ; but no one seemed to be any the wiser — every- 
body bowed and smiled and drew in the breath with the 
pulitest of hiflsea, but we nerer got any nearer " the foreign 
r<>od." Next came " How do you find Japan ? " which did 
not seem to be the question of the moment, so we did not put 
it. Then, "The jiniikisha man wish see." There was 
some aanbigaity about this, but as we had no desire at all to 
see the jinrikisha man, and thought that if he wished to see 
US be could Tery well wait till the morning, we omitted this 
obstffation also. The next was " It is Tery inoouTenient/' 
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which was nndonhtedly true, bat it seemed snperflaottB* as 
well as rade, to mention it, so we sent the book away as on the 
whole a disappointing work, and began on our own aoooimt will 
the guide book. By its assistance we got them to onderslaitf 
that we did not wish to join the large and mixed party thee 
bathing in the hononrable hot-water tank below, and also thi: 
we were anxious to dispense with the services of the blinj 
shampooer, whose melancholy whistTe might even then be 
heard in the darkness of the street outside. Then ivith the 
aid of the same invaluable helper we contrived to get ai 
elegant Japanese supper on the floor, and afterwards toooave^ 
to them that we should like our beds made. The 8a]q^ 
apparatus vanished in a twinkling, and some more damsek 
came in with prostrations and thick silk quilts which looked 
like eiderdowns, but were much heavier and more substantial. 
When they had sufficiently examined our clothes they pro- 
ceeded to lay these quilts on the floor in each room ; our own 
sheets and pillows were laid between the upper quilt and the 
two below, and behold, our rooms were ready for the ni^t 
No apparatus for washing, of course, and nowhere to pot osr 
clothes, also of course. You may imagine how glad we were 
that we had brought our own pillows when we saw what the 
alternative was — a small roll about the size of a muff and the 
hardness of a brick. Even this was not as bad as it might 
have been, for you must know that this particular inn was 
rather up to date, and obviously prided itself on being quite 
used to foreigners. In a more unsophisticated place our &te 
might have been real Japanese pillows — namely, little woodet 
stands neatly lacquered and gilt, and adorned very likely with 
some grand crest in gold and covered with a fresh pieoe of 
tissue paper for our special benefit This instrument of tor- 
ture is about seven or eight inches high, and perhaps a fool 
long and three inches broad> with a slight depreoaion on the 
top of it wherein you lay your neck as though for more ooa* 
venient decapitation, your head, of course, hanging free in 
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I aQpiMMe one has to lie always on one's back when 
nang thia exaoation block, but I do not know. SometimeB 
yon will eome to an inn where they want to be very knowing, 
and in anch an one they will run, the moment yon get to 
yoor room, and bring yon a high rash-bottomed chair, 
apparantly pnrloined from some church in Europe, and on 
thai they will invite you to sit. But there is nothing in this 
worid so weirdly forlorn and uncomfortable as to sit perched 
on a little straigfat-backed ehair in the middle of a room con- 
taining no other furniture, and without even a table to keep 
yoa eompany. So I always send the chair ungratefully away, 
mneh to their amasement, for they think no foreigner can 
poanbly mist such a luxuiy. But whether yon are used to 
sitiing onthe floorer not, you will find it better than sitting in 
the middle of the room bolt upright and staring like the Vocal 
Mwnnon into the vacancy of space. I often wonder what 
pec^de who don't send away the chair do at meal-times. Do 
they sit on the ehair and hold the bowk and things up in 
theb hands, or do they put the eatables on the seat of the 
ehair and kneel on the floor beside it? Of course you must 
know theie is no pnUic dining-room in a Japanese inn ; your 
room is a oonvertible apartment— dining, drawing, and bed- 
room by tons. You get up in the morning, and when you 
come baek from the exeitementa of the bath you find that 
enrj tiaee of your bed, and your mosquito curtains too, if it 
is the season for them, has vanished into space, and that 
nothing ranaina in the room but the walls (paper or plaster, 
as they may happen to be respeotively), the flower vase or 
ineenae burner or whatever ornament maybe in the tokonoma, 
the flat ailk cushions you sit upon, the china firo pot if it is 
cdd« and the little amoking apparatus in all weathers. 
Nothing elae at all, for the room is now a sitting-room and 
fttiniahed as such. You order a meal for a certain hour, and 
when il eomea the room becomes a dining-room for the time 
being. Yoor dinner-table is a lacquered stand about eij^t or 
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nine inchea high, behind which yon squat, and the maid who ' 
waits at table squats on the other side of it. She does notfaiii«r 
particular but preside over the big round lacquered box which 
contains the ** honourable rice," and when you are a new^ 
comer she makes you very nervous, for you don't know what 
in the world she expects you to do, and she never takes her 
sleepy black eyes off you as you stumble through your dishes 
and make a mess with your chopsticks. After yon are more 
familiar with things you can converse with her and make her 
useful, but at first she is rather disconcerting, and howew 
picturesque she may be in the way of an SBsthetio adjmiei to 
one's meal, she rather interferes with what little satis&etiofi 
there might otherwise be in it. I say " meal " beeanae thai 
is the vaguest word I can think of, and vagueness is the 
'' note " of Japanese food. It is vague, in the first plaee, 
because one meal is so very like another ; only the time of 
day will tell you whether you are at the moment eatii^ 
breakfast or lunch or dinner. For all the viands are un- 
familiar, and at each meal you seem to be eating very much 
what you ate at the one before it. When yon give your 
order you can, if you like, say merely that you want a dinner, 
or else you can specify the dishes yon would like to have. 
Both plans '' may be recommended " — ^the first for purposes of 
excitement and research, the second for its rather saperiof 
chances of satisfying your hunger. The way to act np<m 
the second plan is of course to learn the Japanese names of 
any dishes you may have found at all satisfying, and make 
a note of them ; then when you come to an inn you can a^ 
them to give you these special things. (I do not mean to 
suggest that you will always get tiiem, but one can tiy.) 
Such things are various egg dishes more or less resemUing 
omelettes. One goes by the name of '' omoritza,'* which 
name somehow suggests Tolstoi's novels, but is really only 
<< omelette " pronounced h la Jaiponaue. This dish wonld 
not be so very bad were it not for the firm oonviotion among 
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the eooks that it is nice to hare laige cubes of quite raw onion 
strewn throogfa the egg part as thick as ^* leaves in Yalloin- 
brosa/' Then there are various fish things and soups whereof 
you can learn the names, and which you can sometimes 
get by dint of waiting indefinitely for them. On the other 
hand, the meal which oomes up of itself in the country inn 
ofiers mueh food for the mind but not much for the body. It 
generally consists of some sort of soup in a red lacquered 
bowl, with namelees tough things at the bottom, and three or 
four culinary conundrums in other dishes of lacquer or china, 
many of them looking like pickles, but evidently intended to 
be eaten abne— all quite pretty and dainty looking, but after 
yon have eaten till you can eat no longer you are just about 
as hungiy as when you began, and even the boiled rice which 
aoeompanieB eveiy meal does not seem to improve matters 
veiy much. With me it generally ends in the devouring of 
cakes and tea at all hours by way of making up for deficiencies. 
The cakes are not at all bad — most of them, indeed, are 
rather nice — and as they are both solid and sugaiy they are 
as a rule much more satisfying than dinner is. 

Winter evsnings in country inns out of the track of tourists 
ara father amusing. I often wonder what folks at home would 
say or think could they catch a (^impse of me under these 
cirennutanees, squatting on the floor by the light of an 
" andon,** and warming myself by the side of a pretty but in* 
effectual arrangement consisting of a handful of live charcoal 
in the middle of a nice blue and white china pot full of ashes. 
An aiidon, too, is a fascinating thing to look at, but as a 
means of illnmination it leaves something to be desired. It 
is a rush wick floating in oil, and enclosed in a paper lantern 
"jfinding in a wooden frame of one shape or another. A 
commoii kind is a square lacquered box with a pane of paper 
in each aide, repro s e n t ing one of the phases of the moon — ^the 
whole tiling very charming in its effect, but casting a very dim 
reUgioas Ui^t However, one does not usually want to do 
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very much, and of one did it would not be very easy to doii 
One has to reoeive bo many vifiits, and to dt and talk to ik 
establishment of the honse. They come in by the half-doze 
on their knees, and when they have duly prostrsted tlieo- 
selves before you they do not see any reason why ihey shod: 
not hold you in conversation for the rest of the evening if tk j 
like. I always let them do it ; it amuses me to hear them talL 
and to try to find out what sort of minds lie behind iheir liUi- 
smiling faces, and whether there are any brains beneath ihd: 
marvellous coiffure. Very often the male domestics join the 
party too , as well as the landlord and his wife, and we have qnii^ 
a social evening. Finally you inform the company that p^ 
are sleepy and want your bed laid. ** Honourable bed angoB^ 
is it ? " says everybody at once, but nobody does much, and r. 
is generally quite a long time before you can b^gin to go u 
bed. One of my first precautions before doing so is alwajB v 
see whether I cannot by hook or crook manage to get a little 
chink into the ** amado," whereby to attain to a little ventib- 
tion. For though a Japanese house is all ventilation togeiher 
by day, it is absolutely devoid of anything of the sort by nigb^ 
because the amado— wooden shutters which slide in grooves oc 
the outer side of the verandah — are then dosed all round the 
house, and turn the whole building into a wooden box fall ^ 
human beings and charcoal fires, and perfectly air-tight exocft 
in so far as there may be some knot-holes or cracks in tb 
wood itself. The plan is to slip out through your ''shqji** 
(i.e., the sliding paper walls of your room) into the verandik 
without making any noise, and find the fastening whi^ 
secures the amado and keeps them firom sliding. Then, if J^ 
are cautious, yon can often manage to make a narrow ehbt 
through which a little air may find its way into your rooii* 
No doubt it gets into other people's too, but as they do oof 
know it, it does them no harm, though I believe the rm 
objection to opening them is not dislike of firesh air, for tbf I 
Japanese do not mind the most awful draughts by daji ^ j 



J 
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ItBar of bugUrBy or rather, perhaps, of the police, who have 
enacted tiiat they shall be kept closed. So at last yoa go to 
bed, not as a role in the dark, bat by the dim light of an 
andm. Outside all is quiet, even the wailing of the blind 
abampooer's whistle, so yon go comfortably off to sleep 
between yonr cpnlts. Presently yon are awakened by an 
awfal nuhing noise. ''Has there been an earthquake and 
is the hoQse eoming down?" Not at all; it is only the 
** nesmni " — the hononrable rats of the honse running races 
in the eeiling. There are qnite too many of these intelligent 
creatores in this conntiy — at least, for my taste. Their name 
is Legion, sad they are as bold as brass. They do not con- 
fine their steeplecbasing to the ceiling by any means. So 
soon as the house is qniet they come down and career about 
yoor room, over your quilts — ^you may be thankful if not oyer 
your turn and if you haye left any eatable thing anywhere 
within reach you will not find much of it in the morning. 
One night an unusually bold one thought fit to sample my 
finger, and gaye it a good sharp bite, which made the blood 
flow. The Japanese do not seem to object to this sort of 
thing in the least — ^indeed, I really think they rather like it — 
but to my notions there is distinctly too much of the nexumi. 
One o'clock in the old Japanese reckoning is the '' Hour of 
the Bat," but it seems to me that the hour of the rat is the 
whole n%ht long. Howeyer, you make up your mind to the 
inentaUe, and fall asleep again in spite of the rats, till 
presently another sound awakes you withont ceremony. This 
time it b the watchman parading with his rattle, and loudly 
sounding it as he goes to let eyeiy one see how attentiye he is 
to duty. This is apt to occur eyery hour, and is really more 
Ihan flesh and blood can bear without some slight feeling of 
aanojanee. It is a custom more honoured in the breach 
than the obsenranee, and fortunately it is not eyeiywhere 
ofaseryed. Perhaps, howeyer, in qpite of watchman and rats 
sad andon, you manage as the night wean on to fall into 
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a sound sleep, till with the first ray of morning oomee an 
awful sound — a crashing, banging, deafening noise, wfaid^ 
seems to reverberate all round at once. The room gets 
suddenly light, and you discover that, but for your tissue paper 
shoji, you are lying in full view of the street, or p^-haps only 
of the inner courtyard of the inn. For the noise was not •£ 
earthquake — a thing which usually causes less noise and mm 
damage — ^but only the opening of the amado for the day. T<m 
perhaps consider it is not yet time to get up, so you compose 
yourself to sleep again, but every few minutes the shoji are 
opened and somebody looks in — ^to see who the sluggard 
is, I suppose, or to find out whether you are ever goii^ 
to get up. 

I shall never forget the nnexpected beauty of the sceoe 
that such an opening of the shoji revealed to me in the dawn 
of an autumn morning by the sea. We had arrived 0Te^ 
night in darkness and rain, and had no idea of our surround- 
ings, but as I lay in bed the next morning some one wai 
impelled by the national spirit of research to open my shoji, 
by which means she was rewarded by the sight of a foreigDer 
within, and I by the sight of the sea and sky without — a akj 
where the dawn was rising firom the cold lemon-yellow whick 
lay on the horizon through hues of aquamarine and emerald 
to the steely blue where stiU a few stars shone over the 
Pacific, lying glassy still and gKttering with the pale tints of 
the sky above. There was no foreground to be se6n, only one 
long pine-firinged headland ran into the sea upon the right, a 
line of soft purplish grey, and two' branches of trees in the ioo 
garden cut sharply across the picture — one the long arm of as 
ancient pine, black against the glittering brightness behind, 
the other the leafless branch of a persimmon still hong with 
its golden balls. However, one does not get a beautifol riev 
every time, and in any case it is rather tiresome to be, as H 
were, on exhibition in what is supposed to be one's bedroom. 
So you make up *your mind to get up, though very likely it i^ 
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not yei hftlf-past aix. Toa clap your hands, and yonr little 
friends of the night before, or some of them, arrive and 
promptly go down on their knees. Yon ask if the bath is 
ready (if yon want unused water you must take it cold or wait 
to all eternity), and whether the bath-room is unoccupied, 
hinting gently at your benighted foreign prejudice in favour of 
having it all to yourself. They disappear, and oome back 
after a time to say the honourable bath is, or is not, ready. 
Finally yon go down, and after getting the attendant to under- 
Htand that you really are anxious to dispense with his services, 
you get your bath of deliciously clear cold water, often from a 
natural qning. It is at this juncture that you discover your 
extreme unwisdom if you have forgotten to bring your own 
t4>web with yon, for the native idea of a towel is a piece of 
thin loosely woven stuff the sise and shape a table napkin 
would be if it were cut through the middle. These affairs, it 
is true, have generally an artistic design in blue flitting 
vaguely over them, which adds greatly, no doubt, to their 
m <ibetie value, but still they are more satisfactory as objects 
of art than as a means of diying oneself. Washing is al- 
together conducted on original principles in this country, for, 
over and above the well-known eccentricities of the bathing 
arrangementB, there is absolutely no provision in one's room 
(or washing one's hands or free during the day* Tou have to 
go down to the Kni of verandah which surrounds the garden 
or inner court of the inn (or private house — arrangements are 
eveiywheve the same) ; there you will find a sort of wooden 
erection more or less like a sink. In it will be two or three 
things esaetly like cake tins, but made of shining brass, and 
very dean and nice. These are the basins. Beside this 
erection there will probably be two buckets, one with hot and 
the other with cold water, which you convey to the brass cake 
tin in a wooden ladle. 

Well, when you have had your bath you go back to your 
room, whieh you will find swept and garnished, and if it is 
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an oat-of-the-way place the chances are that it will he fbH c> 
damsels examining your clothes with interest and amiae- 
ment ; indeed, you may he thankfiil if all yonr things «> 
not away on exhihition in different parts of the estaUib- 
ment. Dressing, as a mloy is only to be aecom^ished vift 
much di£Scnlty anA varions excitements, bnt at last it * 
achieved, and you are ready for breakfast when it is lettj 
for yon (which is generally ** tadaima ") and so yoa ^ 
ready for another start. Yon ask for your bill and pay it: 
yon also make the landlord a present of as mnch ss joo 
think proper, which present is called ''chadai"-^ 
money — and is a horrid institution, becaose it is so ^ 
cnlt to know how much it oaght to be. It is alwtn 
received with demonstrations of gratitude, and presently the 
hostess comes to thank you, kneeling down with her bei' 
on the floor, and makes you a present of something in retoB» 
elegantly done up in paper and inscribed with you don't 
know what. Sometimes these things are little toweb «v 
fans, sometimes they are solid slabs of '^yokan" — svae( 
bean paste — ^which is much more acceptable, to me at IttA 
because it is not at all bad to eat, and when you get io i 
veiy out-of-the-way place, and starvation seems immintfA 
you can fedl back on it as a sort of pudding. (The ckW 
drawback to these presents is that they generally give tbes 
to you afiber you are packed up and have no plaoe whet^ 
to bestow them.) Finally you really do get away, lasvin; 
behind you a row of bowing and kneeling figures all sayiiV 
** Sayonara " at once. 

To-day perhaps your road is an uphill one, and you tf* 
going into the mountains. Well, if so your day will be v 
less delightful, though in a different way, than was J^ 
journey through the plains by the sea. By and by the roi' 
begins to rise through farm lands and terraced riee-fieldB» op 
and up till the rice-fields cease, and you are in a regioii ^ 
trees— camelias and asaleas, pines and ciyptomeriv 
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j^etting bumpier tod steeper every moment till you veiy 

likely find H decidedly more comfortable to get oat and 

wmUu Soeh a road ia specially delightftd in hot weather, 

oTerhangmgy as it often does, some roshingy tearing stream 

of pure green water, sparkling with foam and joined eyery 

now and again by some smaller torrent, dashing onder the 

road or, if more oonTenient, orer it. Everything is fresh 

and gieoi tad fragrant after the rain — ^it is safe to say 

''after the rain," because in sommer almost any day is 

either a wet one or the day after a wet one in snch 

pl a c es ei eij w heie is the sound of mshing water and the 

scent of the great lilies that we call Japanese at home — I 

do Bol know whether they are peculiar to Japan or not. 

Then there are all kinds of flowers by the wayside for yon 

to reeogniae if yon are a botanist, and ignorantly to admire 

if yoQ are not, as well as mosses and ferns innumerable. 

Yet del^btliil as such a road is in summer, perhaps it is 

no less so in the breesy days of spring, when the wild cheny 

blossoou latter down before your feet, or in the end of the 

year, when all the trees save only the bamboo and the pine 

aie aflaoM in their autumn gloiy of scarlet and bronze and 

gold, and the ahr feeb hke the elixir of life itself. At aU 

n e as o ns yoa will find here a waterfEdl, there a Shinto shrine, 

and, more aeceptable perhaps than either, a little wayside 

rest-house iHiere yon can get tea and sweets. Eveiy now 

and then in such a district yon may meet a procession of 

padt«hnrseo, their riders young women dressed in yeiy 

rational eostnme indeed — yeiy tight bine cotton ttronsers 

and a soti of shirt of the same tucked into them — ^but 

Ihflir hair ia no leas elaborate than any one else's, and a 

mndifiealion of the ineiitable " obi " encircles their waist. 

They ride in the most extraordinaiy way — at least, it seems 

t'ltraoidinary that they do not fall off, balancing themselyes 

at they do in a sort of heap on the ridge of the unsteady 

psck-saddle, and with no particular control, so fiur as one 
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can see, over the movements of the horse. Bat I soppott 
a Japanese pack-horse never wants to ran away ; his life'i 
ambition seems to be to stand still and bite, both of whui 
tastes he shares with the horses one hires for riding in tbe 
more tonrist-haonted districts. (I remember one in pl^ 
ticolar who made my arm ache for days by reason of the 
straggle I had to keep his head always twisted ronnd to tht 
right so that he might not bite my toes off.) So yon go on, 
now over a smooth new bit of canseway, now picking yoor toil- 
some way over a formless waste of stones, or again plnogiM 
throngh black mire a foot deep and unspeakably sticky 
Very few of these roads are really lonely; one consiand^ 
meets native travellers shuffling contentedly along with gtr- 
ments tacked comfortably ap into the girdle, and disphtpog 
a good deal of leg or gaiter as the case may be — all h^ 
and cheerfal to all seeming, whether on bosiness of ^ 
pleasure bent. Sometimes, too, you may meet them i& 
kagos — ^unspeakable vehicles in which Europeans too xdxj 
go if they like. Some have told me that they do like il 
or at least can manage to endure it ; but on the whole 1 
think it would be best first to get a fresh set of limbs, with 
joints on a new principle, before adventuring oneaelf is * 
kago. It is a thing like a saucer of wickerwoik, with tk 
brim a little higher in one place so as to form a sort of b«A 
upholstered with thin cushions, or rather quilts, and tatr 
ponded by ropes to a bamboo pole, which is carried on tk 
shoulders of two coolies, one in front and one behind. Toe 
sit swaying between them, the pole immediately over jofs 
head and your legs tucked away under you as best you e«&« 
while your general appearance is veiy much like that of » 
weight in a scale. Of course the position is most unooD' 
fortable, but they do say that if you practise it long enough 
you will in the end become able to endure it. I mj^^' 
have not practised it long enough by any means. It is t!ic 
only way to go in really rough mountain regions, howeter. 
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f JOQ eumok mik, for riokahswa reqaiie Bomething more or 
ien like » nwd, and eTso pack-horseB caooot go ereiywhere. 
Than in Bonte pUees fall of tonruts where the; hire oat 
chain euiied b; tottt ooolies, m in China, bnt these are not 
to be ret^ooed on for actual travelling. 

Of eonrse aa yon get into the hilly ooontiy things grow 
mote primitiTe ; tea-hooaes smaller, villages more humble, 




bonaea smaller and Ien airy lookiiig; I fear also distinctly 
leM dean. Bice, of oontse, baa disappeared, and forest 
■ndnsfariea take the place of ita cnltiTation. The foreigner, 
ba), is stared at more, and flnda more perhaps to wonder at 
uD bia side. For instance, as erening approaches one may 
■uraettmea see in nuh Tillages the ontdoor bath one reads of 
in books of travel sa a nniversal featoie of Japanese life, bat 
6 
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which in aotnal fact one Bees nowadays only here and that 
The bath is more like a barrel than a bath according to cc 
notions, and the fire to heat the water is immediately JoiiR 
neath it. The bather sits and boils in this, and gua 
placidly over the top of the arrangement at the passing ft^ 
so that mntual instmction and edification is afforded, for ti 
bather sees a foreigner in hat and boots and the foieigotf 
sees a highly respectable lady or gentleman enjoying a tobb 
the pnblic street without any breach of decorom. 

Tonr inn in snch a hill region may probably not be op V 
the standard of the more ap-to-date hostelries in the fbis^ 
It will probably be much smaller and in eveiy way leas ftUn^ 
tive, and the food is certain to be distinctly plain. Yoa rl 
very likely not to be able to get eggs there, not to speik i 
fish or anything more solid, but yon are sure to meet witi 
civility and kindness, and yon are as safe as yoa would be c 
Grosvenor Square. Then there are often delightful ezeorsiej 
to be made in forest regions, where you may see all sorts d 
un&miliar trees; camphor laurels, for instanoe — ^wonderfc 
evergreen trees, vast of girth and huge of height— crn^"- 
merias towering dark and solemn, azalea-trees thirty or forty 
feet high, the national wild cherry, trees of the north vii ■■ 
the south, evergreen, deciduous, flowering, making the woods i 
blaze of colour in spring and autumn, and in summer a bivei 
of coolness and rest. One tree in particular you may see, ^^ 
specially beautiful, but interesting because did it not gr^* 
there Japan would hardly be Japan at all. I mean t^ 
lacquer-tree, whose sap is the means by which have I^ 
produced those miracles of patient art without which one etf 
hardly think of the country in the past, and those cheap 1)^ 
dainty utensils of every-day life without which it would ^ 
impossible to exist there at present. 

It seems to me that there is more piety on the bilb 
than in the plains. Perhaps this is because mojmUi^ 
and mountain shrines are common goab of pilgrimage, ^ 
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pariiaps beoMue in all oonntrieB new ideas are dower to 
make tliair way into Booh regions ; but, whatever the caose, 
you may often see among the hills alittle Shinto shrine hiding 
behind ita torii, or a stone Baddha, moss-grown, perhaps 
eTen nratilated, bat reverend still as it sits unmoved under 
heat and eold, rain and storm, a silent preacher of Nirvana. 
Sometimea yon may come across a wasted image of Jizo 
the pitifiily still saironnded by the pile of stones heaped 
roimd him by sorrowing parents as a sort of practical 
ini cre eas i on for their departed little ones, now toiling at 
their endlass task in the stony river-bed of Hades, safe from 
thdr demon taakmaater» only under the mantle of his 
compaasion. Or again in some lonely stream you may 
often find another appeal to the charity of the living on 
bdialf of the dead — a piece of white doth fastened over 
the riirar-bed by a stake at each of the four comersi and 
beside it a little wooden dipper lying. Bedde it too is a 
narrow taUet with the name of a woman dead in child- 
beariQg, tad the prayer of those who put it there is that 
the passerby will pour water with the ladle into the cloth 
and« as he does so, say a prayer for the departed soul. 
For the pious belief is that when the water poured thereon 
has won the doth throu|^ the soul is freed from punish- 
ment and enters into rest. This form of invocation is 
peeoliar to the Nichiren sect of Buddhism. The sale of 
the doth ia in the handa of the deigy of that sect, and 
it M said that they rather spoil the poetry of the custom 
by making it their habit to grade the qualities of the doth, 
and with them, of eourse, the prices. The rich can buy 
doth ao thin and worn that it soon wears oat and falls 
away, bol the poor have to be content with what is strong 
and eoarae, and will bdd out for many a day. However, 
the si^ of these things is a touching one enough, and 
whatever the clerical view of the subject may be, there 
tan be little doubt of the simple fiuth which seta up the 
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" flowing invocation/* and dictates the prayer of & 
charitable passer-by. Sometimes^ too» yoa may M i: 
with a band of pilgrims^ for pilgrimages are at lesst tf 
much in Togae in the Japan of to-day as they were in tL^ 
Europe of the middle 'ages. Bat they are in nowise tb 
same, in theoiy at least, for the endmance of hardship' 
is no part of their scheme, nor — ^pioas actions though the; 
be — do they suggest anything to the Western mind b-:' 
a picnic party of the most light-hearted description. Wberr 
the piety comes in it would be rather hard to say at fi^- 
sight. They are on their way to some recognised htos 
of doYotion, however ; some shrine or mountain peak mc^ 
or less famous, where the deity of the place is, as it were. 
*' at home " to them on their arrival. If they are med? 
going to a temple — ^like Ise, for instance — ^there is notiui^ 
very striking about their appearance, except maybe that tkj 
are unusually smart. We do not, as a rule, put oa (f^ 
best clothes for a walking tour, but then this special torn 
of walking tour also involves something in the nature ot 
church-going, and the correct English views as to eottaoi 
for that latter purpose are well known to all the worll 
But the mountain pilgrims are sterner stuff, and they *re 
well worth seeing. It is best, however, to make then 
acquaintance on the road, not by sharing an inn witi ' 
party of them. Pilgrims all go socially in parties here* 
none of your solitary palmers for Dai Nihon. Well, tb 
costume is too funny for anything; at first si^t it 8M0I 
to consist of a hat and a mat, but there are other gsnntf^ 
which a careful observer may discover. Still, the gnsi 
thing is the hat and the mat. The hat is a wonderful 
^hing, bigger than a rickshaw man's, but somewhat ^ 
the same shape, and made apparently of wood. It oter 
shadows the whole person walking underneath, pl^ 
secure firom rain or sun, but I wonder what they do 
a gale? The mat is just an ordinaiy mat, like tbo«e 
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Nrfaieh are used for iBoora, only without the framework 
•ad stuffing. It is worn vpon Uie back, and fixed aoross 
the eheak with a strap or a atring in snch a way that a 
band of pOgrims aeen from behind is inappropriately 
soggeatiTe of a atring of sandwich-men. What in the world 
they want the mat for I have never made oat ; one wonld 
think that with such a hat a rain-ooat wonld be wholly 
nnneoeasary. I never saw any pilgrim carrying any luggage 
beyond rosary ohaplets and objects of piety ; whether the 
clubs airange for forwarding it or not I do not know. (All 
pilgrimages are managed by dabs, as Christmas dinners 
are at home.) The mat and hat style of pilgrim often 
wean white ekthes — a sort of tonic with tight nether 
garments and gaiters. I nerer saw one that looked any 
whiter than pieorost, so I am inclined to think that luggage 
or frequent changes of apparel augnstly exist not. But 
what the smart people who go on the less severe lowland 
pilgrimages do when it rains on their finery I cannot think, 
for they never seem to have anything more than a wallet. 
Yon have no idea how fond the Japanese are of pilgrimages, 
and I for one do not wonder at them. A walking tour 
throogh thifl most charming of countries, unburdened by 
i°IV*g« ttid by our wholly artificial wants, must be quite 
the most delightful thing on earth, even without the pleasing 
cuDsdoosness of spiritual merit laid up against a foture 
existenee into the bargain. No wonder they all go, especi- 
ally as the expense is not, I believe, exactly ruinous. 
Conntiy inns love entertaining pilgrims, but it is just as 
Veil not to be in one if you can help it on such a happy 
«>cca«on. They are neither rude, nor rough, nor dirty, 
nor anything else that is unpleasant, but they are numerous, 
tnd the men and maids of the inn go off their heads when 
they eome. They sleep about twenty in a room, and talk 
all ni^t, and yon may clap your handa till you flay them 
for aD the attention yon wiU get. Mountain pilgrimages, 
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especially that to the snmmit of Faji, are only summff 
diversions — ^I should say devotions — bat spring and Bnmioff 
seem to do equally well for the others. I would ghre sof 
thing to go on a pilgrimage myself, Buddhist or Shinto, 
with impartial piety, at any time of the year. Just imagiot 
the delight of a walking tour in Japanese dress (tacked op 
off the ground, of course), Japanese footgear, and JapaiM« 
lack of luggage, through Japanese scenery, though, ahB!- 
for every rose has its thorn — on Japanese food. No, I ^^ 
not wonder one bit at the popularity of this form of devo- 
tion. 



CHAPTER m 



THB NATIONAL FAITH 



AS one's sojaom in this Umd of the beaatifbl and the 
ineompiehensible extends itself one beeomes aware of 
a disiiiwiion between the different temples one goes, as 
in dotj bomd, to see in the various places in which one 
may find onesolf. To me a temple was at first " a temple " 
merel J — thai is, a enrioiis and sometimes beaatiM building 
with more or less piotnresqae sorronndings, but I began after 
a while to notice that in some I was expected to take off my 
ahoes and go in, in others to keep them on and remain 
outsidey and that the smiling, gently chattering devotees who 
approachsd them did likewise. Into the former class, one 
soon observes, piety enters with onsandalled feet, and bows 
its head down to the vecy mats; then, casting its offering 
on the floor beCore the altar, begins to recite some formula in 
fenrid tones* These are frequented more or less all day by 
throngs of humble folk, their courts the unrebuked play- 
ground of brightly-clad, shaven-pated children; but the 
others stand in severe aloofiiess, a strong wooden railing, 
which none may pass, in front. Before these latter the 
passer-by, ome obserres, stays but a moment to cast his 
nicfoeoopie offering into a box outside, to bow his head with 
three or four clappings of the hands and a few murmured 
words, and so depart. These two classes of temples, so 
difarani, yet held, as it would seem, in so impartial a 
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yeneration by the people, are respectiyely the tem^eB of ^ 
Buddhist and the Shinto faiths. Where one sees prieste. 
people, colour, ornament — ^magnificent or merely tawdij- 
there is a Buddhist fane; where the people bow in sikixe 
before a cold, empty void there one learns to reeognis ^ 
Shinto, even apart from the torii standing withont, the formi , 
symbol of the indigenous faith. No priest is to be seen lun 
reciting some litany before an altar bright with lamps uJ 
golden ornaments, no worshipper kneeling in deTotioo; 
silence and dreary solitude hold them continiially, save (ti 
one comes later to discover) on the rare festival of some goi 
or tutelary spirit of the shrine. In my case, as probably ii 
that of most new-comers, the first Shinto temple wfaiek 
attracted my attention was the great shrine of Haehiman A 
Eamakura. Here surely, if anywhere, are to be foosi 
elements which might tend to produce an impression d 
solemnity — dark avenues of mighty trees, huge torii of stoDe. 
surroundings of picturesque loveliness, and behind all tb« 
sense of a dimly apprehended background of historic associi' 
tion. Yet though the surroundings aro thus impreesiva, v^i 
the buildings themselves have a beauty lent them by tk 
alien faith under whose influence they wero reared, whift 
does one see thero to suggest the presence of the nnfleeD—td 
awaken the feeling of religious awe? NotUng, absolute! J 
nothing. The temple proper. is, as usual, closed by a hettj 
barrier, and obviously contains nothing at all — ^nothing ti« 
suggest any worship or religious life whatsoever — ^not eves 
the propitiation of evil. An attendant is certainly there* 
courteous, smiling, cheerful, wholly unconcerned with the 
temple qud a temple or religious building, his business to 
take the fees for admission to the historical relics, his 
pleasuro apparontly to derive such gentle amusement as he 
may from watching the foolish foreigners who come to see the 
temple. He and some pigeons ropreeent the whole life of the 
place; thero is nothing about it to suggest its heing the 
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thrine of a still liTing fiuth. Yet this particiilar temple 

fUnds in s deserted place, alone with the glories of the 

Mt; its silent desolation is bnt in keeping with its 

mrroondingB, and one is not there so much depressed by 

is air of n^gleeted loneliness. So too, go where you will 

Into the eoontry^ through remote mountain passes or lonely 

vea-coasts, none is so far forgotten that there no torii may 

he seen, humble though it may be, before some shrine of grey 

nnpainted wood, nodding, it may be, to its fall, it may 

tie still untouched by Time, yet, new or old, empty and dead 

and closed. Still these lonely shrines, standing where the 

foot of man but rarely treads, suggest not so much cold 

neglect and chilling emptineas as a pathetic faith in the 

dirine in Nature, in presences unseen yet strongly felt, in sea 

or stream, forest or mountain, or a feeling of the actual 

sanctity of some exquisite view. But in the hearts of towns 

where the temples stand alone in the midst of multitudes, aU 

access barred„ no priest to guard or tend, the only worship 

the mechanical casting of a fraction of a &rthing into the 

chest with an absent-minded clapping of the hands, this 

it is which leayes upon the mind so great an impression 

of something missing, of a casket, as it were, without a 

jewel. To me the very material of the orthodox Shinto 

shrine conyeys a certain suggestion of its own; a Shinto 

temple is a plain white wooden builuing, and somehow the 

Shinto faith seems a plain white wooden religion, unoma- 

mental, colourless, stiff, immeasurably dull, yet withal 

tcmpuloualy clean and devoid of aU vulgarity no less than 

<»f ill nsthetic charm. There is nothing to shock or disgust 

in its rites ; there is also no mystery, no romance, nothing 

to arouse any emotion. Temple and faith alike are plain 

white wood, a material frail enou^ for aU its stiffness 

and but little suited, as it would seem, to endure in these 

days of steel, yet somehow, as one comes later to peroeiye, 

strangdy penistent. The frail wooden buOding survives for 
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ages of earthquakoy rain, and sim, and the strange fiudi 
enshrined within it, so primitiTe to all seeming, has stil 
a hold on the national mind eyen in these days of nsv 
ardour for the learning of the West. If yon talk to 12 
educated Japanese, yon are Tery likely to be fayonred wiA 
the last new thing in agnosticism, but if yon could get 
a little deeper you would also Tery likely find the Shintoist 

As one pursues one's studies in Shintoism, one beoomeB 
aware of a quite overpowering pantheon ; the hosts of dirine 
beings to whom it introduces one are said to amount to tiv 
inconyenient number of ** eight hundred myriads," who in 
not only thus numerous, but also differ greatly in tbeir 
nature. Some are found to be the great elemental powefs— 
the sun and moon, the winds and the sea (or the diyinities 
thereof), others are spirits of individual mountains, zivenr 
regions — gods again of thunder, of rain, of summer IimI, 
of all kinds of abstractions, most of them with names ct 
astounding length, hard to be remembered in their natiw 
form, and in English sounding just the least bit ridieoloos. 
Some, again, are nothing more or less than human beings; 
persons famous in their day for good, or indeed, as it seeov 
to me, sometimes also for evil; some are names balongi]^ 
to the histoiy of the nation, worshipped by and known to aD ; 
others are of purely local fiune, their name and cult unknom 
beyond their own neighbourhood. 

These spirits, great and small, in the more impoita&t 
temples duly receive their daily offerings, but this oeremoBv 
usually takes place at an early hour and more or less in 
private, so that it does little to break the general impressioo 
of desolation and neglect. Yet now and then in wandering 
through the country one finds that the wonted silenoe of the 
Shinto shrine is broken. Perhaps it is the feast of the 
"kami" of the individual shrine, or perhaps it is sqbm 
general day of rejoicing, like the festival which marks tks 
ingathering of the rice harvest, the fruits of the toilsome 
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(n Mome eoontcy Tillage on ntoh a festi'nl da; the litUe flhinto 
temple Menu to hare oome saddealy to life ; its btuldiogs, 
aajty mrtainl; and innocent of all ornament flave for the 
nymbolic rope of straw irith its pendent paper ngeags, are yet no 
longer deaoted. The barrier is still before the main boilding, 
bat hangings of pnrple cotton are looped np above it, stamped 
in white mth, it may be, some ordinary cognisanoe, or, it may 
be, with the Imperial chiysantbemiun, and over the entrance 
are probably eroned the white banners of the Bising Son, for 




suKip or SBimo nutm. 

ia net Shinto the Imperial bith. and is not its chief deity the 
"Imperial Aneeatrees " — Qoddesa of the 8nn7 Under the 
few tail oryptomeria treea which giro dignity to the bare and 
raUwr ahabby oourt are sitting and standing little gronpa of 
ooloofcats— <ff are they worshippers? — all gay and laughing 
in qniat plaeid tone*. BnddeiUy a few thumps on a big drum 
aoud from the main bnilding, and the flgnrea of priests are 
•en within ; qnaint q^aritions wearing the oonrt robes of 
long a go l oose white silk gannente hanging over wide 
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trousers of the same material and boimd in at the waist by a 
girdle. Each has a fan, or else a wand of white wood shaped 
like a closed fan, in his hand, and wears a black hat of what 
looks like yamished backram, bearing no apparent relation to 
the size of the head, to which it is fixed by a complicated 
arrangement of white tape, or something very like it. The 
worshippers, old and yonng, come and stand at the foot of the 
steps, outside the barrier, many with babies on their backs, all 
with the same unchanging look of pleased yacuity. The cere- 
mony proceeds : the priests, who are on the floor of the temple, 
their feet about level with the heads of the spectators, move 
backwards and forwards with many reverences and prostra- 
tions, arranging, as it seems, and rearranging on a sort of 
table with shelves behind it, little white wooden stands of a 
shape fiBuniliar in daily life, each bearing a small quantity of 
food or drink, rice, vegetables of different kinds, and bottles 
as well — sak6, one is given to understand, and water. Then 
squatting in the usual attitude on the floor with fims held 
ceremoniously erect, they recite in a low monotone some 
liturgy apparently no less unintelligible to the native ** eon- 
gregation'' than to oneself, which ended, the ^oeremony 
abruptly stops, the priests move suddenly away, leaving the 
stands of offerings behind, and the onlookers depart also, 
apparently quite satisfied with what they have seen or done. 
Are the *' kami " satisfied too ? One hopes so, certainly, but 
the strange ceremony, interesting as it is, leaves a not 
altogether pleasing impression on the mind of the foreign 
beholder. What is the cause ? There is nothing barbarous 
about it; no tawdry splendour, no corybantic gestures, no 
unearthly noises or repulsive rites accompany this offering of 
the first-fruits of the earth to their unseen givers ; the pre* 
vailing impression of the whole is of quiet refinement and a 
certain very scrupulous cleanliness. Yet still something 
seems to be wanting, one can hardly tell what, to convey the 
suggestion of an act of religious worship. Perhaps it is the 
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air of cMoal unoonoeni, the oomplete absence of anything 
like serioiianeea of demeanonr with which the whole ceremony 
ia watched by the people outside which giyes so chilling an 
impression, bat in any case the impression is there. 

Or again, one may sometimes find signs of life in snch a 
ahrine by night. Not long ago, for instancoi as I sat on the 
mats in my ** yadoya '* in a large provincial town, I heard 
from out of the darimess of the antnmn night that combina- 
tion of wailing and rhythmical thumping which one learns so 
soon to recognise as Shinto music. It went spasmodically 
on, stopping, beginning again, always the same— tap, tap, 
tap— tap, tap, tap— to the slow lamentation of the flute wail- 
ing dismally on in impossible interrals through nnheard-of 
minor keys. It seemed to proceed from the direction of some 
pine-trees Tagnely discerned through the darkness there made 
visible by a Um paper lanterns, so being rather hard up for 
something to do, I arose from my mats and made for the 
place where the fonction seemed to be proceeding. Tmming 
a dark comer, I came upon a little temple court containing a 
raised platform brightly lighted with rows of paper lanterns 
and adorned with the nsoal dgsags of white paper — the sacred 
** gohei ** — at the back of which sat two men in the dress of 
Shinto priests or temple attendants, and wearing the nsoal 
black, peaked eqp with its mnltitadinons fastenings of tape. 
The mnsie had ceased as I approached, and both these 
fimetkmaries were refreshing themselves with tea made from 
a kettle iriiich stood on a '< hibaohi '' in front of them, for the 
n^it wae cold enoog^, and to judge by the time during which 
I had been more or less aware of the music, th^ must have 
been there for hours. Each had his instrument lying beside 
him, one a flute, the other a sort of small kettledrum on legs. 
In front of them sat a pathetic little flgure of achild — a young 
giri, perhaps ten or eleven years old. She wore wide trousers 
of bri^ scarlet silk — the conventional ** hakama " or divided 
akirt of the Shinto priestess — and above it the overdress of 
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white transparent silk which is always worn with it. Hff 
hair was elaborately dressed with flowers and ornamental piiu, 
and her painted face showed absolutely no sign of life or w^- 
Bcionsness whateyer, saye perhaps a certain absent wearinefls, 
strange on so young a fietce. A small crowd was standing 
round the platform, and suddenly some one threw an infini- 
tesimal copper coin on the mats whereon the child was sitting. 
Instantly, as though all were moved by wires, the girl stariel 
to her feet and the two musicians dropped their teaciqps tod 
began to play. The child, still with the same absent, ntterlj 
impassive look, raised a sort of sistrum in her hand, shook it 
once or twice in time to the music without making any mote- 
ment of dancing with her feet, and then sank down as saddenlT 
as she had risen in a heap upon the mats, while the mm 
wailed to a sudden dose and the performers addressed thas- 
selves once more to their tea. A strange sight enou^ it *& 
was, the lighted kagura stage the only thing visible ^mi^ 
the deep surrounding blackness, the faces of the blaoUj 
gazing crowd as they melted away into the dark, the friot 
rustle of the trees overhead, the automaton child and bff 
expressionless face as she started up time after time vlei 
some passer-by cast his careless coin upon her mats, titf 
impassive players dividing their attention between their mvst 
and their seemingly never-to-be-ended tea. I stared long ^ 
the queer alien sight, wondering greatly the while at tk 
strangely divergent forms under which the religious instifl^ 
shows itself in different races, marvelling also not a littk i^ 
the inezhaustibleness of the musicians' tea-kettle, from wioA 
as from another miraculous cruse, they seemed able to lepkniflk 
their teapot quite indefinitely. Thus wondering, and longiog 
greatly to discuss with some native the questions soggw^ 
by the ceremony, I suddenly heard a voice close by. "^ 
you Inguris or America? " it asked, and when I had dnij 
replied to that all too familiar question I (rather foolishly* >^ 
ing the length of time I have been in Japan) asked 0J 



J 
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qoaitioiier BomethiBg oonoerniiig the meuiiiig of the oere- 
moiiy. ''There is no meaning. I wish go to Engrand. 
Have yon been in Undeigroond Bairway? I wish go in 
Undeigronnd Bairway." So I went away Borrowfol, for it 
was not of the nndergronnd railway with all its attractions 
that my mind was at the moment fall ; that shrieking poUn- 
tion aeemed lar enough away from this sweet pine-soented 
darkneas and the little maid with her sistrom dancing before 
the unseen powers in the lanterns' yellow glow. 

Fafhaps another time yon may assist at a fimction in some 
great temple onoe splendid and famons bnt now stripped by 
potiiying seal and looking bare and shabby, its once goigeons 
labrie showing signs of erident n^leet. There on some 
sfpring aftenioon» as the son's last rays fall on the pink cherry 
bloesoms all aronnd, may be seen perhaps some " matsnri/' it 
may be purely loeal, yet more goigeons far than anything yon 
are likely to see in any Tillage shrine. Perhaps, as once 
happened to me, yon may find yonrself assisting at the dedi- 
cation of a Totite lamp by some pions society. Then yon 
woaU see the great shrine lighted by hanging lamps of ancient 
btonae, relics of Bnddhist influence, great and beantifbl, shed- 
ding a soft radiance on the forms of a nomber of priests and 
priTilcged derotees admitted within the shrine. Some time 
before the ceremony their gay procession might have been 
wheeling and wailing its way through the ancient city's 
with aD the solemnity of the most depressingly correct 
Shinto mnsic ; men and women In holiday attire and children 
insomenble, all bright as blossoms, laughing and chatting 
roond the sacred car or glorified wheelbarrow which bore the 
Yvythe lamp, hnge and gilded, made more or less after the 
aneieat shape, but plainly showing in its carelees workman- 
•hip and tawdry ornament the taste of a more enlightened age. 
Moi two shabby priests suffice for this ceremony ; many and 
goigeoaa are the hierophants present— priests in white, priests 
in gteest some few in tiolet, all wearing long, narrow court 
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traina hanging for behind them from the waist. Up and 
down the high steps at the back of the shrine they go, bearing 
offerings, bowing, kneelingi continually reciting someUung. 
The new lamp is on a stand in the middle, and ronnd it is t 
band of little girls from perhaps five to seven years old, 
bravely arrayed in paint and rouge with gansy white robei 
over purple silk " hakama,*' kneeling demurely among the 
priests; their elders — some twenty or thirty in number-^ 
behind them. The ceremony goes on and on ; evening begins 
to fall and the lamps to shine more brightly on the gorgeous 
dresses of the officiants, but still the doleful liturgy seenui no 
nearer its end. Suddenly it ceases with extreme abmptness, 
the children and their elders descend hurriedly from the 
shrine, and the priests kneel in ranks on either side of a tall 
young man arrayed in flowing garments of white silk and 
wearing that curious headdress of old Japan which looks as 
though the wearer had an open fon fixed to either side of his 
head. Solemnly he performs a mystic dance full of eztn- 
ordinary dignity and grace, watched by the impassive fooea of 
the priests as he dimces seriously on to the strains of the 
dismal music inseparable from such sacred performanoea. 
Suddenly he falls back without warning into the usual sittang 
position on the floor, and, with a few more bows all round, 
the ceremony comes to an abrupt conclusion ; the priests with- 
draw and the spectators disperse, the littie children in tbeir 
gala dress making their way through the admiring crowd with 
an air of serious dignity very charming to behold. 

After many a visit to many a shrine, great and small, nev 
and bam-like or ancient and still fietir to see, at last I too 
determined, not long ago, to make a pilgrimage to 
that shrine of the Sun Goddess which is the holy place 
excellence of Ghreat Japan. For of old, they tell us, the 
Emperor Suinin took an image of the goddess, and giving i: 
to the princess Yamato-hime, he charged her saying, ** Seek 
out a place where I may set up this image." So the princess 
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took the image and went with it to several phices till at laat 
she came to tiie land of lae. Then the goddeaa spake to her 
and said, ** This land of Ise is a delightfol land, and in it 
will I dweU/' 

I refbsed to be deterred by all the warnings I had leoeiTed 
telling of approaching disappointment, of onattractiTe arohi- 
tectme, of jealous cnrtains and gates which none maj pass, 
and making op my mind beforehand to all these things, I 
started on my pilgrimage to this Far Eastern Mecca pro- 
saically by railway — that railway which they say is mining 
all the towns along the route, once so flonrishing in the days 
when every one made the pilgrimage and every pilgrim most 
perforee go by road. Tet still, though the moltitodes which 
throng the inns and tea-honses are less than in pre-raUway 
days and the Enropeanised apper classes will have none of 
the pilgrimage, folly half a million of hombler folk come eveiy 
year, they tell os, to obtain the blessing of the ''Great 
Shining Deity** whose chief earthly shrine is the great 
temple here, folly persuaded that so their worldly prosperity 
may have sore increase. Whether any corresponding spiritual 
benefit is expected or desired is not so clear ; indeed, from 
certain aQ too obvioos featores of the temple town one is 
tempted to infer that the goddess does in lact make no very 
strict demands open the lives of her votaries. However, be 
that as it may, the nugority of these believing folk approach 
ike shrine, as I did, by the raUway • The train slowly made its 
way by a line of extraordinary complexity, if one may jodge by 
ike nomber of times one had to change, throu^ a region which 
noemed to me less beaotifiil by far than most parts of Japan, 
ike opinion of tke Son Ooddess notwithstanding. (Perhaps, 
however* she was thinking only of the coast district ; this I 
Afierwmrds foond really is very beaotifhl.) Finally, however, 
I arrived, all difficulties surmounted, and drove through the 
i^tarry darkness into the town, which turned out when I 
reached it to be rather more lively-looking than a Japanese 

7 
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town generally is at night ; its long lines of inns and tea- 
houses brightly lighted and many of them conyeying sngges- 
tions of anything rather than pilgrim-like sobriety. My inn 
I fonnd was large and beautifbly charming in its deanlines 
and simplicity^ and not different from others in leas holy 
places so fEir as the usual routine of asking and answering 
questions was concerned. 

Next morning I started on my Toyage of discoveiy. and 
found out amongst other things that this place is not <Mie 
village, but several, though they seem all to come more or 
less under the name of Yamada, which is the place where the 
station is and also my inn. The impression made by the 
morning streets was distinctly more edifying than that which 
I had received the night before. As I passed throngli the 
longi narrow streets I saw everywhere the evidence of Shinto 
piety ; over every door was hung the mystic rope of rioe straw 
with its pendent gohei ; almost every house which was not an 
inn or a more or less respectable tea-house seemed to be t 
shop for the sale of objects of piety — kakemonos mostly, 
cheap and execrable as works of art however great their other 
virtues. Most of these pictures represented the radiant 
Amaterasu standing amidst the clouds in robes of white, her 
long hair floating over her shoulders, and the sun in a golden 
glory round her, though there were other subjects to be hai 
also, notably pictures of the holy shrines themselves, drawn 
with a fine disregard for perspective and for light and shade. 
Besides the kakemonos there were other objects of devotioo 
on sale, of uses all unknown to me, but which were all of 
the white wood and straw and paper type beloved of Shinto. 
The streets seemed quite deserted thus early in the mominfr 
and strangely quiet after the joviality of the evening befiue ; 
the saints, I concluded, were now rejoicing in their beds. 

The kuruma ride to the temple of the Sun (Goddess waf 
through very pretty scenery, wholly lacking anything like 
grandeur but fall of the distinctive charm of rural J^pan — 
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Une-greeii hills, grey-brown oottages, each with its little 
garden now bright with the national chrysanthemum, rioe- 
fields with a few blue-clad peasants at work here and there 
among them. At last one comes to a deep depression among 
the wooded hills, through which a little riyer runs, spanned 
by a long bridge of the nsnal grey onpainted wood. At the 
end of the bridge is a huge torii of wood, in the plainest 
style of Shinto orthodoxy, from which point to the temple 
the pilgrim must make his way on foot, along a wide pathway 
under the deep shade of magnificent oryptomeria and camphor 
grofes. Another torii, and then one is within the precincts 
of the temple itself^ whose subsidiary buildings stand here 
** plain in their neatness," but nerertheless dignified enough, 
their heavy roofr covered with that peculiar thatch of closely 
laid slips of dark brown bark which is quite usual in Shinto 
temples, but here, fi>r once, to be seen in perfect repair and 
looking like deep brown TclYet. The austerity of these 
boiUings, I observed, was also mitigated by a certain amount 
of ornamental brasswork overlaid here and there upon the 
bate vrhite beams, especially over the doorways. In one of 
these outer buildings I saw all that profane eyes may of the 
worship of the Sun Goddess — ^the sacred pantomimic dance 
called the Kagura. The kagura stage is no mere UtUe 
plaftiarm here, as in so many places, but a spacious hall 
covered with the same heavy thatched roof as the rest of 
the boildiDgs. I joined with certain native pilgrims in asking 
for the danee (which, like too many other things in this 
material world, is a mere question of payment), and it was 
p e sfam ed for our edification in this hall, which was full of 
bri^it reflected li^^t bom the sunlij^t falling in brilliant 
paiflhee through the heavy trees without. It was executed 
by a number of performers in veiy gay attire, pretty enough 
and evious to see, yet to my idea less eflective than humbler 
kai^vas seen before on lees imposing stages. Moreover, the 
hngkl li^^t of the prosaic noon seemed lees suited to the 
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old-world BBSOciationB of the dance than the dim light of 
evening might have been, when the glaring artificialities, 
and indeed the too great smartness of the dresses, mi^t 
have been mellowed by the soft light of paper lanterns. But 
indeed the Ise shrines, immemorial though their traditions 
be, are not unaffected by the np-to-dateness of the Meiji 
epoch, and it may be that if the kagora is ever danced thera 
by night it is to the light of American kerosene boming in 
tin lamps perpetrated in Germany. After the kagora we 
wandered round the outermost of the many wooden feiiees 
which hide from pro&ne eyes the majesty of the shrine. Still 
by climbing a little eminence I could make out by glimpses 
of the roofs the arrangement of the buildings within the saci^ 
enclosure, and CTen got a rough sketch of all that was to 
be seen of them. Stiff and angular erections they were, each 
with its projecting rooftree and row of cigar-Uke logs along 
the top, an arrangement which goes back in suggestion to 
those vague early days when the heavenly kami worshipped 
within first sent their descendants down to earth %o qniel 
the " Land of Beed Plains " and to dwell, its divine rulers, 
in the primitive simplicity of log huts. All these sacred 
buildings were grey and colourless as usual, and apparently 
quite without ornament except where here or there a glint 
of light showed where some beam was overlaid with chased 
brass, especially from the central building wherein is en- 
shrined the mirror of the goddess, too sacred for even it^ 
guardians* gase. 

There is another temple here also, nearer the town, and 
somewhat less holy as dedicated to a deity of earth rather 
than of heaven — ^the goddess, in fact, of nothing more sob- 
lime than ** food.'* Its surroundings are less beautiful tiian 
those of the Temple of Amaterasu ; they are less romanticaUy 
situated, and the trees are not nearly so magnificent. In 
fact, the part of the grounds nearest the temple itself is 
comparatively bare, and has rather an air of newness, though 
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the hiU whioh rises at a little distance from it is ooTered 
with groTes of great beauty. Passing beneath the huge torii 
on footy I followed some native pilgrims down to the water 
hard by, and there performed my ceremonial ablations, 
inwardly hoping that all I did might be strictly in order, 
mindful of the fate which OYortook a famous Japanese states- 
man of the progressive type, who, having fieuled in reverence 
to the shrine, paid for his levity with his life. This rite duly 
performed — rather a cold one, by the way, on a December 
day — I followed my Japanese fellow-pilgrims towards the 
temple, heroically determined to do whatever they did, so as 
to convey the impression of my perfect orthodoxy. Following 
in their wake, I duly arrived at the fence which shuts off the 
sacred precincts from all comers, and in which at this temple 
a gate is left open, though a white curtain of semi-transparent 
staff hangs over it. Beside the gate was a sort of sentry-box, 
in which a policeman, in regulation European costume, was 
on duty. This official came up to us as we deferentially 
approached, and ordered me in tones of austere command to 
take off my hat, sternly ignoring the Western custom which 
does not impose this mark of reverence on the be-hatpinned 
sex. I obeyed precipitately, and at the same time we all 
removed our shoes and cloaks, I inwardly trusting, in riew 
of the rather hard fitwt, that our veneration for the shrines 
would involve no further undressing. ** It is augusUy well," 
(taid the guardian of the law, and retired within his box to 
warm himself with his hibachi and furtively watch me while 
I looked on at the devotions of my fellow-pilgrims as they 
squatted devoutly on the matting spread upon the yellow 
f^ravel before the veiled gate, whose curtain prevents all but 
the dimmest view of the sacrosanctities showing darkly 
through it. We all, of course, knew better than to touch it ; 
besides, I also knew pretty well what was behind, for had 
I not already peeped with reverence over the fence of the 
other temfda, which, as I am told, is exaetly the same 7 So 
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we rose to depart, and the policeman, satisfied apparently 
with the entire discretion of my behayioor, unbent suddenly 
from his official dignity, and began to ply me with the 
inevitable string of questions, all with much cheerful laughter 
and a complete disregard, as it seemed to me, of the pre- 
sumably awful nature of our surroundings. 

So true it is that *^ there is nothing to see, and they won't 
let you see it " at the Ise shrines. The impression left <hi 
one's mind by a visit to this place is certainly one of exdu- 
sion~-of being shut out from everything — yet this impression, 
after all, is not made by Ise only. Every Shinto shrine, 
every Shihto ceremony, produces the same feeling of an 
exclusion not material only, as of gates and fences, but of 
a more impassable moral and spiritual barrier which stands 
for ever between our curiosity, even our sympathy, and the ideas 
which lie behind what we see — ^the impassable barrier, the 
unfathomable gulf which divides the soul of the West from the 
soul of the East. There is no time, perhaps, when one feels 
BO completely " out of it " in this country as on one of these 
occasions. Tou may stay in a Japanese town in Japanese inns, 
you may make Japanese friends and visit their houses, lean 
their language and get into their ways to some extent, even — 
crowning achievement — ^leam to sit in their fiishion without 
agony, walk in their footgear, eat with their chopsticks, even 
perhaps begin to fear that a craving for sake will end in your 
ruin, but go to a Shinto matsuri, pay attention to the cere- 
mony and to the worshippers, and you will realise the mental 
gulf which separates you from your agreeable little friends. 
Tou may get into their clothes and they into yours (with 
results in both cases pleasing to the wearer and distieesiiig 
to the beholder), but you cannot get into each other's minds. 
Tou attend debates in their parliament, you see reviews of 
their army, manoBuvres of their navy ; their foreign policy b 
to be reckoned with in Downing Street, and their Am- 
bassador, you know, dines with the Lord Mayor, but yon are 
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abo aware that before his departure from his natiye ahores 
he had to bow in his official capacity before a certain Shinto 
ahrine. Yon may go to a Shinto shrine also, bat when yon 
do yon win find something as alien from yonr ideas as yonr 
whole mental life is from that of the rest of the spectators. 
Somehow with Bnddhist ceremonials this is not so mnch the 
eaaa There is always something there to suggest a certain 
kinship between their ideals and yonr own ; certain spiritual 
eoneeptionB familiar to yourself from infancy lie behind their 
oatwaid obaerranceSy but Shinto takes yon into a region 
wholly unknown — a barren and dry land where no water is. 

Still, apart fh>m this, it seems to me that there is some- 
thing to be seen at Ise oyer and aboTO the interest which 
cannot but attach to the central hearth of a cult so ancient 
and so unique among the religions of the earth. There is, 
for inatanee, an indescribable charm in a Tisit to these 
iempla grounda by night, a night, perhaps, of utter darkness 
sate for the faint light of a young moon showing tree and torii 
dimly outlined against the depths of the sky behind, when 
no sound ia heard but the rustling of the fresh soft wind 
among the branches and the murmur of the sacred riyer, and 
no light remains after the sinking crescent's last unearthly 
l^eam miB here and there a faintly glowing drop of yellow 
light where a little rush lamp shines ineffectually through the 
paper windows of some great stone lantern standing solitary 
amidst the trees. 

What theut you may aak, is the nature of this fiuth so 
enrioualy unlike the other religions of the world? What 
light doea bnger acquaintance with the country cast upon it ? 
Where ia an explanation to be found of the extraordinary 
pheaomenon of a religion to all seeming absolutely primitiTe 
persiattng in a society which can trace back its history 
through long ages of a cultured dtilisation, and which now 
tor the i^aoe of a whole generation has diligently formed 
itself on the latest Western models? How can a goremment 
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whose admiiable army and up-to-date na^y are the astonish- 
ment of Europe, which glories in its Diet, its ConstitatioB, 
its brand new Marquises and YisoountSy its soientifie and 
practical improyementSy at the same time with all this profess 
and officially support this old-world Cuth ? Perhaps yoa wiO 
say that after all the life of a religion does not lie in the 
cosmogonies and other ancient legends enshrined in its sacred 
writings, but in its ethical system and the relations between 
it and the deeper needs and aspirations of the human soul. 
No doubt; but of all this there is, as a matter of fi^ 
nothing at all in Shinto. It is a system wholly mechaniealt 
and no fact is more generally known about it than the &ct 
that it has no moral code whatsoever — ^no ethical sjrstem ataD- 
It is often said — ^it is nothing unusual to hear the Japanese 
themselves say it — ^that Shinto is not a reli^on, and so &r tf 
the etymological sense of that word goes this is certainly true. 
It has never imposed any restriction on morals or oondnet, 
and the conception of conscience is wholly alien to it. StiO, 
as a systematic theory of the unseen, concerning itself with 
spiritual forces however dimly conceived of, and proii^ 
buildings and ceremonies for their worship, it is not easy ^ 
see what else to call it than a religion. 

In order to arrive at something like an answer to thes^ 
questions, one has to look back for a moment to the mjtb 
which are the groundwork of this creed, and to the inflnenoes 
which have tended to its preservation and revival. These 
myths are to be found in two ancient native works, called 
respectively the '' Eojiki " and the ** Nihongi," of neither 
of which could I read one word if I were to see them. Bvt 
they have been translated by two famous scholars into 
English, so that any one who chooses to take the trouble can 
read them for himself, and what I am going to tell yon ^ 
their contents is entirely derived from a perusal of tfaefl^ 
translations. Even in English, by the way, they are not 
too easy to follow, because ihey go from one thing ^ 
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another with all the inconseqaence of a nightmare — still 
one may make ont the main outlines of the story dearly 
enooglu 

As one approaches the strange fiintastio world these myths 
bring before one's eyes one cannot bat be struck by its 
curious remoteness — ^the wide difference between it and our 
own legendaiy '' Urwelt/' that confused world of strangely 
minted elements. Eastern and Western, Hebrew, Greek, 
Teutonic, which has been the source of those multitudinous 
I^ends and traditions from which our Western race has drawn 
its notions of the beginnings of things. One of the few points 
that Shinto has in common with other existing systems is the 
possession of these written records of the origin of the 
Unirerse and of the earliest dealings between Earth and 
HeaTen. Tet eren here a difference presents itself. The 
writings in question, though dealing largely with the super- 
natnral and with events beyond the ken of histoiy, are yet 
not regarded as particularly sacred, nor do they attempt to 
draw any moral lessons or found any moral injunctions upon 
the event related. They profess merely to be history, and 
are so ragarded (in spite of their plentiful lack of anything 
like historical qualities), and are continued down to dates 
not ht removed from the quite well-known times of their 
compilstion in the seventh and eighth centuries respectively. 
As they qppfoach the period of the dawn of anything like 
histoiy in the ordinaiy sense of the word they become mere 
chronicles &t evety-day events and genealogies. No distinction, 
however, seems to be made between this period of very 
pedestrian chronicling and the record of that eariier age 
when the stage is held by divine actors whose forms loom 
huge and irague throuj^ the mists of cosmic antiquity. 

When the veil which hides the beginning of all things is 
raised by the Shinto cosmogony a dim and formless waste is 
revealed to our ^es. Mister already exists, but of mind 
then is joi no trace ; no Divine Spuit moves upon the (ace 
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of the waters. The earth and the heaTen are not slanted 
from one another — the nniverae ia a ehaotic mass, infinite, 
obscorey " without form," yet not ** Toid/' for we are told 
that it contained ^^germa." In the abysses of this oosmie 
mass a stirring is in mysterious wise set up, and the genesis 
of heaven and earth begins. So far this picture differs not 
so widely from our familiar conceptions. If we miaa the 
imagery of the Hebrew seer, for whom the creative band 
is visible in each successive step towards a perfect world, 
we may recognise something suggestive of the old HeUenie 
myth in the picture which follows of the separation of eaitii 
from heaven ; something, too, of that vision of the Bomac 
poet who beheld a universe wherein heaven and earth begaa 
to separate from one another by the spontaneous action of Uie 
lighter and the heavier atoms of the primeval chaos. 

Yet even here comes in a distinctive note, for the Japanese 
record makes the separation take place, not by the hand of 
the Creator nor by atoms acting under their own phjakal 
laws, but by the distinction of the two principles which 
Chinese philosophy perceives to underlie the moral and 
material universe — ^the male, or heavenly, and the female, 
or earthly, element. Accordingly it is by the separatioa 
of these two that the heaving mass resolves itself into an 
upper and a nether part. Slowly the purer and dearer 
elements draw upwards apart, slowly the grosser and heftvier 
sink down, and the upper region thus formed by the pare 
ethereal elements becomes the Plain of High Heavea, and 
beneath it lies the dull and heavy mass from which the earth 
is later to take shape. Next we are told that botween iheB 
were produced various deities of lordly but cumbrous name. 
The span of their divine lives we do not learn, nor the nmlm 
of their august performances. Only as they came into benu: 
for no obvious reason so they seem in like manner to have 
departed from it, for we are briefly told that they *' hid tlieir 
bodies." At last appeared two deities, a brother and 
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nster, whose lumeB were Izanagi and Izanami, respectiTely 
inteiproted as " The Male who InYites " and '' The Female 
who InnteB/' and this divine pair figure at onoe as the 
creators of the world and the ancestors not only of the rulers 
of Japan hot of its islands themselyes. For '^ the heayenly 
kami " gave commandment to them to '^ make, consolidate, 
and give birth to the drifting land," and deigning thus to 
charge them, they granted them *' a heavenly jewelled spear" 
whetewith to folfil the task. Now heaven and earth, though 
already distinct, were yet in no wise widely sundered, and 
though the space between was growing daily wider, there 
Uy between them a floating bridge by which it was still 
possible to pass fh>m heaven to earth or from earth to 
heaven. So the divine pair took their stand upon this 
bridge, and reaching down therefrom they stirred with the 
heavenly spear the brine beneath till it curdled, and then 
drew the spear up from the waters. And the brine trickled 
downwards, and, dripping from the point, was piled up 
amidst the waters and became an island, by name Onogoro- 
lima — the Isle of the Congealed Drop. Then Isanagi and 
Iianami left the Floating Bridge of Heaven and descended 
upon the island they had made, and there they erected a 
palaee lor themselves. After this they betook themselves 
to the task of creating other islands, and in succession they 
brought into existence their children, the islands of Japan, 
and last of all '' Oreat-Yamato-the-Luxuriant-Island-of-the- 
Dragonfly " — known in common speech as the Main Island. 
So then when they had flnished with the countries they 
began afresh by giving birth to deities. Of these there were 
some thirty at tarty ^ all deities of natural phenomena and 
foroas of the visible world — deities] of the Wind and of the 
Sea, of trees, moors and mountains, the prince and princess 
of Swift Autumn, of Foam Calm, of Foam Waves, of Food. 
Lasi of all came the deity of Fire, whose birth oost the life 
of his mother, and *' she sickened and lay down and divinely 
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retired." For it appears that some Hades, some dim under- 
worldi is in existence though not hitherto mentioned, and 
thither Izanami ** retires '* after the disastrous birth of the 
deity of Fire, leaving Izanagi plunged in grief so inconBolaUe 
that he forthwith determines to seek his lost consort in the 
regions of the dead. On this follows a strange, fantastic tale 
of the adventures of this Japanese Orpheus, wherein the 
material and the immaterial are hopelessly confosed and 
cause and effect seem to have no veiy intimate conneetioD 
with one another. He finds her indeed, but cannot bring 
her back, for, like Persephone, she has eaten of the food of 
Hell. Moreoyer, he violates her command not to look 
upon her, and the stoiy ends rather inconsequently with t 
tremendous quarrel between the two and his narrow escape 
from her violence. 

When Izanagi .arrives at last in safety at the upper worid 
he hastens to purify himself from the contamination of the 
realm of Hades by bathing in a certain river's month ; and 
as he casts down his garments many kami are bom tliere- 
from, and many from the washings of his person — deities of 
evil, most of them, bom of the defilement he had contracted 
in that ** polluted, hideous land.'* Lastly, from his left eye 
sprang the great goddess Amaterasu, and from his right eye 
the deity of the moon, and from his nose came forth ** His 
Impetuous Male Augustness" Susa-no-o no Mikoto. And 
Izanagi rejoiced exceedingly in these children, and the Cur 
goddess Amaterasu pleased him before all the rest, and he 
gave her dominion over the sun, and said, " Do thou role the 
Plain of High Heaven," and the moon he gave to the deity 
who had sprung from his right eye, and to Susa-no-o he gmv» 
the dominion of the sea. After this one does not hear mndi 
mofe of the creative pair ; Izanami has been disposed of as 
goddess of the under-world, and the name of Izanagi ooenrB 
seldom again. Though the older gods are not forciUy 
dispossessed — anything like the Greek legends concemii^ 
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the rise of the Olympian dynasty would be too shookingy I 
Buppose, to Far Eastern notions of filial piety— still the 
ancient dispensation does at this point effectually disappear^ 
and the younger dynasty of light plays henceforth the leading 
rvU. 

So Amaterasn-o-mi-kami sprang up by the Floating Bridge 

of HeaTen, and took the dominion of the sun and ruled over 

the heaTens. But the ** Impetuous Male " Susa-no-o went 

not to his dominions of the sea, but stayed behind weeping 

and lamenting, and so the wrath of his divine father fell upon 

him and he banished him. Then said he, " I will go first and 

take leaTe of my sister the Sun Qoddess," and forthwith 

aseends to heaven, where Amaterasu receives him with 

evident misgiving, not, apparently, without good reason, 

for after various episodes his conduct in heaven becomes 

altogether outrageous and the goddess, terrified by his 

behaviow, shuts the door of her heavenly rock dwelling 

and retires within. When she had done this the Plain of 

High Heaven was darkened, and all the ** Central Land of 

Beed Plains " lay hid in dreadful night. Then portents 

of woe arose on every hand, and the voices of the deities 

(whose number had now increased to myriads) were heard 

from all around. And they assembled in the bed of the 

tranquil River of Heaven — in Japan, and so, presumably, 

in Heaven, a river-bed is looked on as quite a natural place 

io aasemble in — and bade the ** Deity Thought-Includer " 

think of some plan Cor the ending of their troubles. So they 

wnmght a wondrous mirror of shining metal, and preparing 

sniidiy propitiatory offerings they collected all the cocks 

together, and setting them on a perch before the cave they 

cmnaed them to crow. Then grand liturgies were recited 

prayerfully at the entrance to the cavern, and the goddess 

Ama-no-Usume danced before the door a mystic dance, and 

l^yed the while upon her flute of bamboo pierced with holes. 

And all the gods applauded and laughed, and Amaterasu 
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within manrelled greatly, and thas spake from the uunde: 
''Methooght that in my retirement the Phiin of Heaven 
wonld be darkened, and likewise the Central Land of Beed 
Plains. How is it that Ama-no-Uzmne makes meny and 
the eight hundred myriad deities all laugh ? " And Ama-no- 
Uzume answered and said, ** We rejoice and are glad 
because there is another deity more illustrious than Thine 
Augustness." And while she was thus speaking they gently 
pushed forward the mirror, and respectfully showed it to the 
Sun Goddess, and she, more and more astonished, came 
gradually forth to gaze upon it, and they closed the door 
behind her and light was restored to heaven and earth. And 
the deities took counsel together and very prudently ezpeUed 
" His Impetuous Male Augustness '* : whereupon he deeeeoded 
to the Land of Beed Plains and dwelt in Izumo, where he 
and some other deities had a long series of Toiy confosing 
adyentures. But the Land of Beed Plains was filled with 
strife, and the heavenly kami took counsel together how they 
might pacify it. And Amaterasu declared that the earth 
should be ruled by a divine son of hers, a small part of whose 
august name was Ame-no-oshi-ho-mimi. But he, seeing the 
strife and violence that prevailed on the earth, went no 
further than the Floating Bridge of Heaven, and retoned, 
saying that the land was ** very uproarious." And after the 
failure of several other celestial envoys the task of ruling 
it was committed to that divine grandson of the goddess 
whose name, or part of it, is Ninigi-no-Mikoto. So Ninigi 
descended to earth bearing with him the divine Mirror, vriiieh 
the radiant goddess bestowed upon him, saying, ** Look upoe 
this mirror as my spirit ; keep it in the same house and oo 
the same floor as yourself, and worship it as if you were 
worshipping my actual presence." 

At this point the scene shifts finally to earth; we are 
done with the marvels of creation and the genesis of the 
gods; the floating bridge ceases to connect Heaven and 
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Sarihy and the tales whieh follow are conoemed with the 
dTenimea on earth of the Heavenly Descendants and their 
tmggles with the teneetial deities, who» though they had 
nurendered in theory to the powers of Heayen, appear 
levertheleas to have contended with their descendants for 
leTeral generations. Yet since these same descendants are 
nembers of the Shinto pantheon, no less than the Heayenly 
Deities themselves, and the cardinal point of the Shinto faith 
18 the imbroken continoity of the present Imperial dynasty 
with that of the gods of the early days, one has to follow 
their stoiy a little Author if one would see what Shinto really 
is in patriotic eyes to-day. 

So then Ninigi-no-llikoto, the angost grandchild, descended 

from heaven with his mirror, and parting the doads before 

him ali^ted on the peak of the Mountain Takachiho and 

became the ancestor of the first earthly Emperor, now 

venerated as Jimma Tenno and ancestor of all subsequent 

Mikados. After the celestial founder of the dynasty came a 

series of about a dosen *' Heavenly Sovereigns," none of 

whom seem very interesting till we come to the iamous 

Empress Jingo, who was consort of the fourteenth Emperor, 

snd was, aecording to tradition, the conqueror of Korea. 

The story of the conquest was this : One day while the 

Emperor was busy with the subjugation of the rebellious 

tribes of Kyushu the Empress became divinely possessed, 

while the Heavenly Sovereign was playing on his august 

lute, end she cried out and said, '* There is a land to the 

vestwufd; in that land there is abundance of treasures 

<lsuling to the eye, from gold and silver downwards. That 

Und I will bestow on thee.'* And the Heavenly Sovereign 

answered saying, ''If one ascend a high place and look 

Westward no oountiy is to be seen ; there is only a great 

"«a/* And he pushed away his august lute, and saying, 

*' These are lying deities," he did not play on it, but sat 

cilent. Then the deities were veiy angry and said, " As for 
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this land, it is not a land for thee to role — go thou the one 
road." Then the Prime Minister Take-no-nchi was afraid, 
and spoke saying, '^I am filled with awe, my august 
Sovereign ; I pray thee continne playing thine aogusfc lute.' 
Then slowly he drew his angast late to him and langnidij 
played upon it. And soon the somid of the ang^t Inie di^ 
away and was silent, and they lifted a light and looked, asi 
behold the Heavenly Sovereign was dead. But the Empress 
in nowise dismayed, proceeded to make ready her army ac^ 
to collect a fleet wherewith to sail to the land of the We§t 
And the waves of the sea helped her miracnloiisly and the 
fishes bore her ship upon their backs, and so she landed on 
the Korean shore, and there after three years of figbtia: 
she fixed her yoke upon the neeks of its three kingSy aoi 
made them tributaries of the Empire of Japan. And sow 
returning in triumph to her own land, she brought into the 
world her son, the Emperor Ojin, whose birth she faiJ 
delayed in wondrous fashion for the three whole years of he 
fighting. It was in virtue of the divine influence of this 
unborn son that her mighty conquests were accomplishei 
for though in no way famous as a warrior in after-^life, he 
was yet none other than the dread god of war who under the 
name of Hachiman is worshipped to this day throughout tk 
length and breadth of the land. 

After this the tale grows more prosaic, and at last paaaet 
definitely out of the divine twilight into the tedious regiac> 
of the chronicler. 

What, then, is the nature of the religion which is tomkM 
on the events which these narratives describe, and what part 
do we find it to play in the life of the nation when we pa» 
beyond those shrines and temples whose bareness strikes the 
eye so forcibly ? The first thing, perhaps, to occur to Ha 
Western mind is the total absence from the story of all 
suggestion of anything like moral sentiment ; throughout ail 
the tale there is nothing to imply that one course of actios 
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is regarded as more or less praiseworthy than another. There 

■eems to be no conception of any difference between right and 

wrong, nor is there anywhere to be discovered that sense of 

the matenlw of sin, of the transgression of some dimly 

apprehended higher kw, which makes itself so clearly felt in 

those early systems which have moulded the thought of the 

West. The Kojiki in its naive recital of the divine doings 

of its immoral — or at least wholly nnmoral — ^heroes does 

certainly suggest the *^ divine'* and ** blameless " personages 

who do 80 many doubtful things in Homer ; yet there are 

certain sanctities which Homer very clearly recognises: 

behind his gods and goddesses he feels the presence of some 

sapreme mysterious law by which transgression is associated 

with ponishment. But in the Kojiki there is no feeling of 

this kind ; all deeds, good and bad, are divine because the 

doera an divine— their intrinsio character is in no way to be 

conmdered. No Nemesis is to be dreaded by the unjust 

doer; no Furies disturb the peace of the slayer; the divine 

Yamato-take, for instance, cuts off his brother's head for 

staying away from the Imperial dinner party and then goes 

on his way rqoieing, unvexed by the Erinnyes of the slain. 

Nothing, in feet, throughout the entire narrative seems to 

provoke either surprise or honor; what happens happens, 

and th«e is no more about it. 

But the total absence of any moral element from this 
divine tale will seem less surprising if you wiU for a moment 
consider the meaning of the word ** kami,'* which is usuaUy 
tfmnslsted "god" — a word which carries with it to the 
Westeni mind ideas different by a whole heaven from that 
suggested to the Japanese by ** kami.*' Much of our aston- 
tshment in the fece of Shinto comes from our importing the 
connotation of our word " Ood " into that of the Japanese 
wufd ** knmi,'* for kami has no necessary connection with any 
ides of moral sqwriority, still less with that of a Supreme 
Bcifig. It simply means what is above — anything reli^vely 

8 
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higher — ^the apper part of anything ; henoe, metajAorieaUy, 
a superior. The hair grows on the head, the nppermoai part 
of the body, therefore the word for hair is " kami " ; the 
Oovemment is above the people, and therefore ''kmmi**; 
<<kami'* was the title of a feudal lord as aboye his vaasals, 
so too ** kami " is something above or beyond humanity^ 
not necessarily anything better, but something BapemaftanL 
Thus mountain or sea, tree or river, we are told, nuty be 
'* kami " on their own account ; not by virtue of any m> 
dwelling spirit, but by reason of some property to be reverd 
or some danger to be dreaded in connection with them, h 
the native mind the distinction between the natural and the 
supernatural is but vaguely apprehended: hence any phe- 
nomenon apparently belonging to the natural worid, yet it 
some way felt to be mysterious, is found to be meet coik 
veniently explained by classing it as " kami '* and so foamr 
to wonder about it, for concerning the mysteries of the fmpet- 
natural the Japanese mind is wholly incurious. Thai % 
thing or a fact should be supernatural excites no buhmisb ; 
the existence of the supernatural is accepted wiftlio^ 
question, but wherein it may be supposed to oonsisi or whil 
may lie beyond it is a matter of no concern* According 
the elastic word ''kami" covers a multitude of wbcfly 
different conceptions ; there are kami great and snudly gooJ 
and bad, noble and ignoble, benevolent and harmful* Some 
are abstractions, others are natural phenomena: finxm tk 
bright Sun Goddess and the hosts of heaven downward* 
come in infinite gradation eight hundred myriads of kami-- 
spirits of ocean and of foam, of lakes and of fresh riven ; 
fantastic beings mysteriously identified, like the nymphs of 
old, with the life of tree or vine, pine-dad mountain m 
rushing waterfall, spirits of wind and thunder, of rain or 
harvest, or of the seasons of the year ; spirits, too, associaied 
with the farm and with the family, with the homeUeet &etB of 
daily life, like the deities of that ancient national cult of Itah 
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whidi liided so alowly from the roral districts before the gods 
of Oljn^ufl — gods of the riee oaaldron, of the well-rope, of 
the MuieeiNui ; nothing so humble that it may not haye its 
gnaidian spirit, to be duly propitiated upon occasion with 
prayer and dapping of the hands. Whateyer else a kami 
may be or not be, moral attributes such as wisdom or 
holiness are no part of the concept ; power of some kind for 
good or ill, either in heayen or earth, is all that is necessary. 
Such being the nature of the supernatural beings which 
people the Shinto pantheon, one need feel no wonder if 
their saryiee implies no moral code and imposes no moral 
restraints. It may be that in course of time Shinto would 
haye eyolyed a moral code, as other cults whose beginnings 
wara no leas primitiye haye done, and that with increasing 
ciyjlisatian the coarser and more childish elements of the 
early Cufth would haye gradually dropped into the background 
and an ethical system been deyeloped from its higher aspects 
to meek the requirements of adyancing thought. Indeed, it 
might not improbably haye been so, for one can easUy 
imagine a more barbarous beginning for a more highly 
deyeloped cult. There is nothing repulsiye, for example, 
in the picture of the initial act of the creatiye pair as 
they stand on the bridge between earth and heayen and 
aeparale the dry land from the water with their jewelled 
apear; nothing unatfcraetiye in the figure of the radiant Sun 
Ooddeas Amaterasn, who, supreme from the beginning, has 
in coarse of time tended more and more to eclipse all other 
goda of the Shinto heayen. But it was not to be. The 
Hale of Shinto was a strange one, arrested as it was in an 
aarly stage of its deyelopment by the sudden adyent of an 
alien (aith — a (aith which ofiered to the human soul what 
it eoold neyer find in the empty shadow-land of Shinto— 
emcAion, dogma, splendour of ritual, enthusiasm for holiness 
mod the aatttbetion of the craying for a personal and loyable 
objael of worship; against all which things Shinto with its 
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primitiye yagnenesBy its oold onemotioiialismi oonld 
hope to stand. Snob a &t6 indeed has oyertaken many and 
many a primitiTe belief, many an antique system of oafaiv 
worsbip bas fiEided upon tbe adyent of some fnller, men 
deyeloped &itb. Brit tbe strange part of tbe story of Shinto 
is tbat tboogb tbns oyerwbehned and oyerlaid by Buddhism 
and to all appearance absorbed by it, yet it neyer died nor 
lost its distinctiye features ; it flowed with the stream of iht 
alien faith, yet neyer mingled with it; though powerka 
to stay tbe sweeping tide, it bad yet strength to preeerre 
its own current unmingled; and finally, in the ooorae ^ji 
oiyil changes one finds it emerging once more into Ibe 
light of day — white and sapless indeed, like some plant 
long depriyed of light, feeble and nndeyeloped like samt 
creature pent underground from its earliest beginnings, 
yet for all tbat aliye, and preserying its distinctiye character 
and with it a strong bold, not indeed upon tbe nationil 
conscience in the ordinary sense of the word, yet oeitainl; 
upon the national heart and tbe national imagination. 

What, then, was the secret of this long suryiyal and of 
tbe strength displayed by this creed after a submetgenee 
of well-nigh thirteen centuries? It may be tbat its streng^ 
lay in what was also its greatest weakness. Tbat it was ba: 
a yague system of nature and ancestor worsbip made i; 
powerless to withstand the spiritual force of tbe reljgioc 
of Sakyamuni, yet in that same fact lay perhaps also tb 
secret of its suryiyal; on the spiritual side there was di 
resistance to make, therefore no conflict took place whkk 
could damage its prestige. On the other band, tbe ingratDas 
loye of the island people for their beautifbl land — the cmh 
land they bad eyer known — ^fell in well with tbe Shink 
theory of its loyely isles being tbe children and tbe eoajoHn 
of tbe heayenly gods ; the fierce patriotism and tbe pride ^i 
race, which has always been their dominant cfaanicteristk\ 
clung fast to the tradition of the diyine descent of tb. 
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heavenly aoreraigii who ropresented the abstract idea of their 
coontiy, torn arander as it usually was by dvil war. The 
aneestor worship which was the foundation of Shinto, 
insq[iarably associated as it was with these same stories 
of the heayenly ancestors of the throne, recei?ed fresh life 
and a certain moral sanction from Gonfaoianism, which, 
like Buddhism, had foond its way from China, and which 
no less than Buddhism helped to form that national code 
of ethics which Shinto had made no attempt to sapply. 
For the toot and flower alike of CSonfncian morality was 
filial piety and obedience to snperiors in all the relations 
of life, together with an nnreeenred derotion to the worship 
of ancestors. With these powerful influences Buddhism, in 
its all-emfaraoing comprehensiYeness, picked no quarrel; 
there was nothing to prerent the ancient ideals from 
remaining imbedded in the heart of the nation side by side 
witli the imported tenets of the Buddha and perhaps deeper 
■tfll than they, liting on beneath the surface till the day 
came for that half-literary, half-political reriyal which 
culminated in the restoration of Shinto as the national 
religion by the revolution of 1868. The nature of the 
enthusiasm which had kept life in this shadowy creed 
tluoQgfa 80 many centuries of obscurity, had little in common 
with religious ardour of any normal type; it was a fierce 
pride and lofe — an apotheosis rather— of Dai Nihon, wholly 
apart from derotion to any spiritual being or any theological 
dogma. Humility formed no part of it. We read in a 
learned translation that the famous Shinto theologian Hirata 
ex p r esses himself as follows : ** Our countiy, owing to the 
tmei that it was begotten by the two gods Izanagi and 
laanami, that it was the birthplace of the Sun (Goddess, 
and that it is ruled by her sublime descendants for ever and 
erer so long as the universe shall endure, is infinitely 
superior to other nations, whose head and chief it b. Ite 
people are honest and upright of heart, not given to useless 
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theorising and fBdsehood like oiher nations. Thus H 
possesses trae and eorrect information with regard to the 
origin of the uniyerse— information transmitted to na from 
the age of the gods and unmixed even in the sli^tesfc degree 
with the unsupported notions of individuals. This is the 
genuine and true tradition." 

So strong to this day is the sense of the divine origin of 
the land and its rulers that the creed which was originaUj, 
it may be, but the confused outcome of that feeling of tix 
Divine mysteriously present behind the forces of Nature wbid 
is no less evident in the dawn of Western thought, has slowly 
taken the form rather of a patriotic enthnsiaamy and iU 
prominent feature is now a profound belief not so mnefa is 
the divinity of those Nature forces formally the objects of 
its worship as in that of the country itself and its Heaven* 
descended ruler. Hence it is not hard to see that, devoid 
though it be of ethical teaching on the whole, one monl 
sentiment at least is inextricably entwined with Shinto— 
namely, an intense love of country, with a passionate feeling 
of devotion to the national ideal. 

Shinto is essentially a religion of the fiunily and of the 
hearth. As the household gods of the ancient religion of 
the land still kept their place of honour in the homes of 
Rome after the triumph of the alien creed which litermrr 
culture brought in its train, so too the family gods of Shinto 
were no whit dispossessed by the foreign faith which came 
in like manner to the Land of the Gods. As to the andeni 
thought of Italy, every aspect of Nature, every act of hmnaa 
life, was under the protection of, and in some sense identified 
with, some deity; and as, over and above these abstiaci 
forces, every departed ancestor lived a shadowy life, in some 
manner conscious of worship and offering laid before him, in 
some manner likewise potential for good or ill, so too m 
Shinto conception, beside the myriad Nature powers end 
powers of surrounding common things, each fftmily dwell 
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beneath the eye and in some way under the power of its 
departed members — ^they too having in their turn ascended 
to the ranks of the kami — good or bad as the ease might be. 
Bat the ancestral kami looms far larger^ more real and nearer 
to the living than ever did the Manes ; no dim phantom he, 
powerless and perhaps unhappy, thankful in his comfortless 
fthadowland for the occasional solace of garland or libation, 
bat a power to be reckoned with, directing the fortunes of his 
descendants and making his influence felt through all the 
eoone of life. For all kami have a direct influence, good 
or bad, on the affairs of this life ; the world of the living 
iM onder the control of the dead. Therefore the propitiation 
and wofBhip of the departed is one of the chief duties of the 
Shinto believer, and no less important than his ceremonial 
obeiaanoes to the bright powers of Nature, for the ancestral 
kami, no leas than the rulers of the Heavens, are the unseen 
foreea who direct alike the lives of men and the facts of the 
phfloomenal world. If the ancestor was good on earth, so 
moeh the better — ^he is the more likely to be a kindly helper 
— if he waa bad, he must none the less receive his due meed 
of revemice, so that his enmity may haply be propitiated ; 
kenee the evil kami, the earliest of whom came into this 
world throng the visit of Isanagi the creator to the world 
below, receive their share of worship no less than the good. 
For in the Shinto system the evil in the world comes not 
from the gods above, but from these evil forces. ** The 
Chinese,** says Motoori the Shintoist, according to Sir Ernest 
Satow, *' not possessing the traditions of the divine age, are 
ignoraat of this truth, and so driven to invent the theoiy of 
liaaven*s decrees. If Heaven oould really issue decrees, it 
would certainly protect the good rulers and prevent bad men 
from seising the power ; the good would prosper and the bad 
wqqH not. But in reality we find many instances of the 
Whenever anything fidls out amiss this is to be 
sbed to the evil deities caUed the gods of Crookedness, 
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whose might is so great that the Son Ooddess herself if 
sometimes unable to restrain them, still less can mortal man 
withstand them. In this way is to be explained the pros- 
perity of evil men or the misfortunes of the good.'* Neiper- 
thelesB, the prevalent idea concerning the kami, whether 
human or divine of origin, is on the whole of spirits fiiendl? 
and well disposed; their presence is not thought of as t 
thing of dread, but of protection. Of the actual condition 
of these dead themselves the ideas held by Shinto seem to be 
somewhat shadowy. Their place of abode appears to be in 
no way clearly thought of or in any wise defined, yet as they 
have so much influence over the living, it must seem that in 
some vague way they are not far removed from the scenes of 
their earthly life. Though we hear in the story of Isanagi 
and Izanami of some dim Hades, some under-world conceived 
of as somewhere locally existing, it seems not to be the 
universal bourne of departed spirits, stiU less a place of 
rewards and punishments, which in the Shinto view are con- 
cemed, as it would seem, with this life only. The idea of 
punishment in another world is in fact wholly contradictony 
to the root idea of ancestor worship ; the dead so honoaied 
can hardly be conceived of as undergoing any sort of penaltiei 
in the world below ; they continue to exist, but the conditioiii 
under which they live are not made known. ** The spiritB 
of the dead," says Hirata, we are told, ** continue to exist in 
the. unseen world which is everywhere about us. They all 
become gods of varying character and degrees of influenoe. 
Some reside in temples built in their honour ; others never 
leave their tombs. They continue to render service to prince, 
parents, wife and children, as when in the body." 

In the status and relative importance of these once human 
spirits we may again see the absence of the moral or ethicil 
element from the religion of the kami. Not all are equal ; 
some are very great and worshipped in gorgeous shrines bj 
that greater family which is the nation ; some are very smaU, 
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known and fenerated only in their own narrow district^ some 

worshipped only by the dapping of kindred hands at the 

domeatic ahrine. It is not by the moral character, however, 

of the departed that his place in the pantheon is determined. 

In a society so elaborately graded, so full of reverence for 

rank and official position as Old Japan, such a thing as 

equality in another life any more than in this would have 

been wholly inconceiTable. Moral considerations not being 

relevant, it wonld seem that rank in this hierarchy of Heaven 

is in some way a oontinnation or perpetuation of rank or fame 

enjoyed on earth, and has its gradations accordingly — ^the 

great man becomes the great god. Certain distinguished 

persMiages reoeive the honour of special deification and are 

formally raised to divine honomrs by the Mikado himself. 

Many — ^moet indeed— of the famoos characters of Japanese 

hisioiy have thos been raised as it were to a peerage in the 

realms of the unseen; emperors and princes, scholars, 

warriors, statesmen — all are represented in this oelestial 

aristoeraey. The warrior Empress Jingo, her son Qjin the 

God of War, the famous scholar Sugiwara-no-Miohixane, now 

Teii|in 8ama the patron of letters, wanriors in endless numbers 

all throng the fiarooious course of histoiy, including the famous 

Noboniga and the great but not very excellent Taiko Sama 

himselfj also Toritomo the first, and leyasu the greatest of 

the Sboguns — he whose shrines great and small hold so 

eonipicQous a place among the wonders of Japan — all these 

have rseeived the honour of deification, and they, together 

with the powers of Nature and the great deities whose doings 

are revealed to us in the Kojiki, are the gods to whose gloiy 

itUnd the many temples and shrines we see throughout the 

land. It is not difficult, therefore, to see that the meaning 

of " kami " by no means answers to the Western idea of 

•' Ood«'* though I beUeve '' kami " is used to transUte that 

weed by some of the Christian missions, for want, I suppose, 

of any term which they think more suitable. But a high 
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Shinto dignitary, who is an excellent English scholar and 
well read in onr literatarcy once soggested to me — whether 
he was right or not I do not know — ^that ''canonisation" 
expresses more exactly than '' deification " the process fay 
which mortals are raised to the ranks of the Ipuni. 

''Follow yoor natural impulses and obey the Mikado*s 
decrees.** This is the well-known formula which is under- 
stood to sum up Shinto ethics — a code somewhat unexacting 
perhaps, but not altogether strange as the outcome of this 
intensely national faith. For Japan, you see, is the Land <n 
the Gods ; its islands are their children ; therefore the child 
of the land has a heart pure and uncorrupted, as beoomes t 
son of the divine soil, and his " natural impulses '* are deriTsd 
from the most exalted sources. Morals, according to the 
Shinto theologian, are merely an inyention of the Chinese, 
who, being an immoral people, stand in need of such gnid* 
ance, but the Japanese has but to listen to the promptuigs 
of his own heart and he will act aright. Anything outside 
this is settled by the second half of the commandment, 
" Obey the Mikado's decrees." It matters no whit ^vhai 
these may be, their author is the actual descendant of the 
Heavenly Bulers, their representative and vicegerent on euih, 
and in obeying him Heaven is obeyed. 

The gods, we are told, are the cause of every human 
action ; so as there are gods good and bad, it would seem 
to follow that a man's deed as caused by them may be good 
or bad without involving any merit or demerit on his part. 
Yet certain formulflB of prayer ordered for the use of the 
Shinto devotee seem after all to suggest some sense of moral 
responsibility. For instance, a prayer to be used before tht 
domestic altar (as translated by Sir Ernest Satow) : " Bew- 
rently adoring the great gods of the two palaces of Ise in 
the first place, and the eight hundred myriads of ^^l^«ti*^ 
gods • • • I pray with awe that they wiU deign to cosmdk 
the unwitting finults which seen and heard by them I hsw 
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committed, and blessing and foyonring me according to the 
powers which they severally wield, will cause me to follow 
the dirine example and perform good works in the way." 
So, in a prayer to the gods of the wind : ** I say with awe 
deign to bless me by correcting the unwitting faults which 
seen and heard by yon I have committed." The Shinto 
theologian Hirata gives, we are told by the same authority, 
an explanation of these petitions. Evil acts, he says, are 
of two kinds, those which are conscious and those which are 
nneonacioiis. ''Every one is certain to commit accidental 
offences however careful he may be, and hence our ancient 
- practice was to say : Deign to correct those fidlings of which 
I may have been guilty. But it is better to assume that we 
have committed such unconscious offences. If we pray that 
such as we have committed may be corrected, the gods are 
certain to pardon them." Again, in explaining a prayer to 
the " gods of the unseen," he says : ** The most fearful 
crimes which a man commits go unpunished by society so 
long as they are undiscovered, but they draw down on him 
the hatred of the invisible gods. Never mind the praise or 
blame of man, but act so that you need not be ashamed 
before the gods of the unseen. If you desire to practise 
virtue, learn to stand in awe of the unseen, and that wiU 
prevent yon from doing wrong. Make a vow to the god who 
rules over the unseen and cultivate the conscience implanted 
in yoQ, and you wiU then never wander from the way." 
C The unseen," by the way, as used in this passage is 
explained by the writer to mean peace or disturbance in the 
Empire, its prosperity or adversity, life or death, the good or 
bad Cwtone of human beings ; in short, every supernatural 
event whioh cannot be ascribed to a definite author.) How- 
ever, it would oertainly seem from such passages as these 
that, be the gods the cause of it or not, such a thing as sin 
does «dai and calls for pardon, thou^ the avoidance of it 
does not seem to claim any very stranuona efforts on the part 
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of the Shinto beUeyer nor to overshadow his life with any Teiy 
Berions sense of responsibility. It is, after all, easUy to be 
got rid of— the gods are sore to pardon if they are asked to 
do so : and is there not due provision made to this end ? does 
not the Mikado himself, as high priest of the nation, on 
stated occasions perform the purification of the realm ? 

What, then, is the nature^of the worship at a Shinto temple 
apart from open-air processions and pantomimio dances? 
If yon will go to see such a temple on the occasion of a 
** matsori " or festival yon will see that the ceremony oonsiflts 
to all appearance in the ceremonial oblation of certain offer- 
ings of food and drink presented before the inmost sbiine 
by dignified personages attired in the quaint court robes of 
Old Japan, who recite in a curious sing-song voice some 
liturgy the while. These liturgies or ** norito '* are, it wouU 
seem, very numerous, and all more or less ancient, and eaeh 
is thus solemnly recited on its appropriate occasion. Thej 
seem (to judge by the specimens translated by Sir E. Satow) 
to be scarcely prayers in the ordinary sense, but rather long 
and complicated invocations or mentionings of divine names 
no less complicated and lengthy — all apparently by way of 
laudation — ^together with a detailed enumeration of the offiar- 
ings made, each being mentioned in honorific terms — ^fonns 
grotesque enough to our ideas, jejune and material, wh<dly 
devoid of all we understand as the religious sentiment. Tbej 
represent a stage of human thought crystallised, as it woe, 
and arrested fourteen centuries ago, brought out to the Ught 
of day as from some museum — a body from which the spirit 
has long fled, like some mummy dressed in gorgeous raiment 
and retaining some stiff semblance of the form it bore in life. 
There seems little cause for wonder if the religion they «n- 
body should have no great hold as such upon the educated 
classes, and if its dogmas and its ceremonies are alike 
neglected by them. And indeed it seems, obvious enough 
that this ancient national cult is once again ftUing into 
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oblirion ftfter a thirty years' lease of more or less galvanic 
life oonfenred on it by the Bevolation. Immediately on the 
inBtitotion of the new order of things in 1869, great efforts 
were made to establish Shinto as the sole religion of the 
eoontiy. To this end the old edicts against Christianity 
were reviyedy all State recognition and support were with- 
drawn firom Buddhism, and all Shinto places of worship 
were freed from Buddhist influence. Innumerable " Ryobu " 
Shinto temples — ^temples, that is, where Buddhist form and 
ornament bad superseded the primitive simplicity of the 
Shinto style proper to the deity of the place — ^were ** purified *' 
by rebnning seal, with disastrous results sadly visible to-day 
in the traoes of fbrmer splendour now wrecked or swept 
awsy, in the melancholy ruins of works of exquisite art 
destroyed by an iconodastio fury not without its parallel 
on this side of the world, in the dusty silence now reigning 
in many an aneient shrine once full of life and beauty. In 
these early days of new Japan the Department, as it were, 
of BeBgiott hdd an authority little inferior to that of the 
Oovenment itself; but as the first seal began to cool this 
IMijne eonnefl became but one of the many branches of the 
Ciril Serrioe, and afterwards sank lower still, till at the 
pteseot day Shinto has lost all share in the affairs of State, 
exoqit in 80 far as to it is committed the care of the Imperial 
tombs, and as it is the official religion of the Imperial femily. 
This second waning of the star of Shinto is probably not 
due, as was the former one, to the brighter li^t of some 
newer fidth. Bather we may see in it the inevitable con- 
sequenee of the spread of the spirit of criticism and of 
Westoni ideas, the slow breaking down of anti-foreign pre- 
judice and the growing up in its place of a desire to imitate 
the West, together with that nervous apprehension which 
seems to possess Toung Japan with a feeling of shame in 
the presence of anything distinctivdy nationd, all which 
things the ** progressive ** spirits seem to look on as lowering 
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their coontiy in European eyes. Ton haye but to mentkm 
Shinto to such an one» and yon will see that your aoquaint- 
ance is distinctly nncomfortable ; he will smile yagnely and 
say something which clearly shows that he does not wish 
you to understand that any one takes Shinto seriously; it 
is in his eyes eyen a little barbarous, and does not go weQ 
with his frock-coat. Yet eyen now the ancient fidth holds 
a certain place in the official life of. the nation ; the Emperor 
himself, it is edifying to know, still performs in the awfid 
seclusion of the palace rites of profound solemnity on oertain 
stated days, when the high officials are expected to attend 
without reference to their own personal yiews on mdi 
matters. Such occasions are the days of the offering to tlie 
deities of Ise of the first rice of the year, the festiyml of 
Jimmu Tenno, the reigning Emperor's birthday, and oettain 
commemorations of the Imperial ancestors. These days aie 
holidays for the people at large, though not days for yieiting 
temples or performing any special religious rites, seeixig tlial 
all that has been done much more effectiyely on behalf of 
the nation by the Emperor ; they are simply days for man 
or less menymaking and for decorating one's front gate witk 
the red and white flag of Great Japan. On certain dayi, 
too, one may see officials of the Court and Ooyemmeni in 
ftdl European uniform attending the sendees officially heU 
at the Shokonsha in Tokyo, that new and not oyeipoweringly 
beautiful shrine in which are inyoked the spirits of those who 
fell on the Imperial side in the war of the Beyolution and 
in the Satsuma rebellion. At Ise, moreoyer, on the great 
festiyals there, an Imperial enyoy with military escort, aD 
in European dress and nothing if not modem to behoU, 
represents the Son of Heayen at the august temple of his 
diyine ancestress. To the foreign onlooker the spectacle of 
the official recognition thus accorded to so obyiously primitiTe 
a fidth in a country undeniably ciyilised and one of the 
Powers of the world may be not a little amasring ; when he 
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■668 a iiiimb6r of gonUemen in Emopean dress arriTing in 
Enropeui etiriagefl and grayely assisting at the archaic 
ceremonies conducted in this temple carefnUy constracted 
on the model of the primeyal hut by a OoTemment which 
also builds ironclads of the latest pattern, he can scarcely 
lail to wonder at the sorriTal of so primitiye a faith nnder 
such wholly incongmons conditions. And it may be indeed — 
nay, it probably is certainly the case that on its theological 
side Shinto is hopelessly discredited, that not one of these 
gorgeous personages has any sort of belief in the gods he 
is supposed to be worshipping. But the theological side of 
Shinto is only its body, as it were ; whether that be dead 
or not, its soul, which has a life of its own quite independent 
of any nrj clearly defined beliefiB about the gods, is undeni- 
ably alive in the hearts of the people, high and low alike. 
When we look back on the story of the genesis of the fidr 
isles of Japan and of their divine rulers in heaven and on 
earth, and consider this too, how many of these supematutal 
powen are the great figures of the nation's history, names 
round irfiich so many associations cluster, some honoured, 
perii^ even loved for noble deeds done or for benefits con- 
fared, others, perhaps, names only of fear, yet all alike 
insepaiaUy bound up with the story of the nation's life, we 
may cane from much of our wonder at the survival of Shinto. 
So looking at it, moreover, we may find less to reproach in 
its lack of ethical teaching, seeing that after all it is scarcely 
tMir to sftj, as is often said, that it is " no religion." For 
a religion in the ordinary sense of the word it makes little 
or DO pretence to be. If it be one in any sense, the god 
of its preeent-day worship at least is nothing more or less 
than ** Great Japan " ; it is patriotism expressed in terms 
of theology and raised by the influence of the supernatural 
to a higher power than the feebler sentiment which bean 
thai name with us. The gods may be dead and all their 
wonders with them, yet the many centuries of their worship 
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haye not passed away withont leawig thdr traoee on the 
national character. All the legends of theee divine penon- 
ages, all the deyotion paid to their once human companiocis, 
all the self-sacrificing loyalty of feudal times, are now metgti 
in this enthusiasm which is the saving grace of Young Japan 
amongst so many — ^probably temporaiy — ^less attractive traits. 
This is the real essence, the soul of Shinto to-day, lirir^ 
inextinguishable in every heart behind all the quaint legemli 
now fading so quickly away ; this gives its inviolable sanethr 
to the crumbling little ** miya " alone among the rioe-fields 
at home, this nerves the dapper little soldier to hia podigief 
of valour in the battlefields abroad. It may well be that 
Amaterasu and all her divine train shall pass away and ht 
forgotten, but till their heroic spirit has vanished from her 
people it can never be truly said that the spirit of Shinw 
has wholly fled. 



CHAPTER IV 



BUDDHIST BUBS AND 8B0T8 



I CAME here (Narita) a few days ago, beoanse in the 
oonne of my ramblingB in this conntiy I haye got yeiy 
mneh interested in the subject of Buddhism, and this is one 
of the fkmouB places wherein its externals at least may be 
seen. 80 I left Tokyo, greatly daring, by an eyening train, 
the other night, and made my way here alone. The journey 
is supposed to take two hours, but as the train starts from 
a station miles from anywhere, it takes nearly as long to get 
there, so I missed my afternoon train and had to wait for an 
erening one, which did not bring me here till past nine 
o'clock at night. I do not greatly care for a night journey 
in Japan, especially if one has to change anywhere, because 
of the absolute hopelessness of ever finding out where one has 
got to. I am sure if it had not been for the paternal atten- 
tions of the little guard I should neyer have got here at all, 
aeeiQg that the Roman name of no single station oyer once 
came in view of my carriage window. I knew I had to 
change at Sakura — Cherry Blossom — Yerj prettily suggestiye 
indeed, but how to know when one got there ? especially as 
I had been foolish enough to go first class, and consequently 
there was no one in the carriage whom I might ask. How- 
ever, I arrived at last, in spite of all the malignity of the 
Chinese character, and took the usual plunge into the dark- 

nesa with my two rickshaws. It is well for one's peace of 

9 itf 
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mind on these ocoasions that one knows the Japsneae an 

harmless and ciTilised, otherwise it might be a little di*- 

concerting to be whirled off in this way, oneself in ott 

rickshaw and one's belongings in another, away into 

illimitable darkness. This time my deyions way led hj a 

steep hiU, down which we galloped recklessly, never stoppin; 

to think how, going at snch a pace, we coold possibly pull up, 

should occasion arise, with the weight of a foreign womo 

about the height of Fnjisan behind. Nobody thought eitlier 

of murdering or eren OTercharging me ; and so nnaccnstomed. 

apparently, were the men to foreigners, that they only asked 

their right fftre, which amounted to about twopence fiir each 

rickshaw. My inn is a Tery amusing one, of purely nalife 

type; in fact, eyerything here is purely natiye, as I dis- 

coTered next day when I attempted to buy biseoitB in the 

yUlage and found that nobody in the jiMoe had ever heard d 

such a thing. I had imagined that it would be a plaoe 

frequented by tourists and that it would be nnnnnamiji to 

bring anything to eat from Tol^o. Bat I have seen ac 

tourists at all, and I don't think they can be muoh in the wsf 

of coming here, otherwise I should not attract so mnck attea* 

tion. The people of this inn, at least, are evident^ qaitc 

unused to foreigners and greatly delighted with my aingdsr 

manners and attire. They cannot ask me questions eno^glL 

just as though one were in the depths of the countiy i natei d 

of two hours from Tokyo ; my movements are a solrjeak <d the 

profoundest interest ; whenever I venture to go ont I am nmX 

off with adjurations to *' go slowly ** and take caie of mymeU 

and when I come safely in again the bows and congratulalMM 

and the chorus of *^ kaeri " — ^* Honourable returning ' 

positively embarrassing. I could get nothing even 

foreign to eat, not so much as a Japanese imitation of at 

EngUsh biscuit wherewith to stay the cravings of a Ibreigt 

appetite after many meals of rice and seaweed and biological 

problems. Some of the dishes they give one here remind mt 
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if the days when one did laboratoiy work and got a little 
pick of something nnknown in a litUe dish, its nature to be 
iiseorered by hook or erook. The inn is directly opposite 
she hill on which the temple stands, so that I get the fall 
oenefit of all the beU-ringing, dbc., inyoWed by the Tarioos 
pons obsenrances. The first morning, at about half-past 
hutf I heard, as I lay snug among my ** fhtons/' the hea^y 
loond of the temple bell booming thronj^ the daikness for 
lome early function. It was rather a struggle, but remember- 
ing that this was what I had come for, and also knowing that 
there is little peaoe for the sluggard in Japan after his inn 
b once awake, I got heroically up and made my darksome way 
to the temple along with crowds of natiye worshippers, who 
did not seem to think the hour at all inconyeniently early, 
as it seemed to me to be, whose motiTe was not devotion but 
cariosity. We went up to the main temple through sereral 
elaborate thou^ rather shabby gates, whose flamboyant 
decorations showed fidntly in the glimmering light of early 
dawn, through curious and bristly surroundings whose exact 
nature I could not make out in the dim twilight. (It turned 
out afterwards that the approach was lined with very fantastic 
rockwoik stuck all over with inscribed tablets and other 
Yotive objects in great numbers.) At last, at the top of 
a long flight of very steep stairs, came the last gate, adorned 
with the very largest paper lantern I ever saw — ^it was more 
like a balloon than an ordinary lantern. Inside was the 
Qsoal eomi, crowded with worshippers hunying to take off 
their sandals on the strip of matting laid down outside the 
shrine. Up the steps rushed my fellow-pilgrims, many of 
them seeming to be in a state of wild excitement, and quite 
a number blowing unearthly strains on huge conch shells as 
they came — I suppose as a contribution to the solemnity of 
the ooeadon. Inside, the building (which was not veiy large) 
was arranged fbr the performance of the ** Ooma " ceremony 
litany of fire. Nearly the whole of the side opposite 
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the door was taken up by a huge and mnoh deoorated altar of 
black and red and gold, looming mysteiions through the 
darkness, aboye which stood an image of Fade (neyer a Tei; 
prepossessing divinity to look at) and a great number of flowen 
and lights. Between it and the door was a laxge square duB 
of black lacquer, slightly raised above the leyel of the floor 
and railed off. It was covered with ornaments and mys- 
terious-looking utensils, and in the midst was a square metal 
arrangement on which lay a heap of little pieces of w«»d 
arranged crossways for the fire, and a number of litUe metal 
dishes like sak6 cups. When I first looked into it the 
building was empty, save for an attendant or two busj wiUi 
the lights, but presently a troop of fourteen or fifteea 
ecclesiastics of all ages, some of them looking little more thaa 
boys, came in and knelt in a row in front of the dais* AH 
were dressed in gorgeous vestments of brocade, but what 
struck me as odd was that no two were wearing the 
same colour, which gave rather a motley look to the gtoap. 
Some instrumentalists came in also, and sitting down in the 
shadows by the altar, b^gan to wail depressingly, one of the 
instroments being the conch so much affected by the congre- 
gation on their own accoimt outside. Next we of the laity 
came in in troops and disposed ourselves on the mals 
wherever there was room. I got a place next to the altar, 
somewhat to my embarrassment, but the only thing to do was 
to keep quite still; and to the credit of the awftfiinhM 
devotees be it recorded that they never took the aljghftert 
notice of the presence of a foreigner. Everybody squatted in 
solemn silence, reciting hia rosaiy inaudibly. Pftsently the 
solemnities began, the ecclesiastics chanting rapidly together 
in unison. After this chanting had gone on for some tim« 
a still more imposing personage arrived, escorted acroaa the 
court by quite a procession, and with an umbrella carried over 
his head by an attendant (this, I suppose, was for dignity 
only, seeing that the morning was nearly daric and perfiBcth 
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dry). He wore a wonderfol erection on his head, apparently 
made of doth of gold and in shape something between a 
biahop*8 mitre and the sort of headdress nsnally associated 
here with ** No '* dancing. I presume that he was a bishop 
and that it was a mitre, or, at least, that he and it were 
respeetiTely the Baddhist eqniyalents of these things. 
ApropoB I most remark that it is yery hard to find English 
words by which to speak of Baddhist personages and para- 
phernalia. It seems to be the onstom to transfer to them 
words in use in the Christian Chnroh, e.g.p priest, monk, nun, 
altar, &c., irfiich of conrse is in one way absurd, as the words 
thnB used mnst necessarily bear a meaning quite different 
from their proper one. At the same time, certain superficial 
resemblaiioea are so great that it is easy to see how the 
custom of using these and similar words has arisen. They 
are obtionsly eonyenient ; there are no English words which 
would express these Buddhist things, and to use the Japanese 
ones— efen if one knew them — ^would be always pedantic and 
generally unintelligible. There is certainly the word 
** bonae '* which can be used instead of " priest/* but it 
seems rather literary than colloquial, and it does not help 
one out of the difficulty with other things. So, in speaking 
about these Buddhist ceremonies, I shall haye to use these 
words, only you will obserre that I do not use them in their 
ordinary sense, and do not wish to suggest any unseemly 
connection of ideas. 

Well, this tremendous personage took up his position in 
front of the row of priests, and began with immense energy 
to redte something in a sing-song Toice, at the same time 
setting a light to the firs laid in the midst of the dais, which 
bUsed up fiercely in a moment and gaye out a sweet scent 
as of burning cedar-wood. As the office went on the fire 
was ted with the liquid contained in the little saucers 
sitending round ; perhaps it was sak6, 1 do not know, but 
in any ease it biased fiercely, and was neyer allowed to die 
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down, though the devotions were rather lengthy; now the 
bishop or abbot, or whatever he was, intoning alone, now 
all the asfflstantB chanting together to the woebegone strains 
of the orchestra behind. The effeet of this fimctiony held 
as it was in the darkness of the early dawn, was pietoieeqiie 
in the highest degree ; the deep shadows of the temple onh 
partly dispelled by the soft light of the candles and the fitfai 
gleaming of the sacred fire, which glittered on the gorgeous 
raiment of the officiating clergy, half hiding, half revealing 
the throng of worshippers as they prostrated themselves 
aronnd the altar in an ecstasy of devotion. 

This solemnity was repeated at midday and at five in Um 
afternoon ; I do not know whether with exactly the sam^ 
rites, but each indnded the ** Gtoma " ceremony. The 
midday one, in the bright, matter-of-£EUst sunlight, feU 
considerably behind the early morning observsncea in point 
of picturesqueness, but the vespers, or whatever thej wve, 
which began in the late afternoon and did not end till ill 
the world was dark again, had almost the same weird ini- 
pressiveness as had the function of the dawn. At this 
ceremony little baskets of votive cakes were offered by tfas 
worshippers with tremendous enthusiasm ; they were piled 
up beforehand on stands by the gate, and the people, as 
they rushed up the steps, blowing madly on their eonehest 
fairly pounced upon them and carried them off. What the 
meaning of these baskets was I did not discover. After the 
ceremony was over and the clergy had withdrawn, a large 
proportion of the congregation remained behind to drav 
consecrated lots and buy charms and amulets, and I etayad 
to watch them. If you wanted to know what fortune awaited 
you in the dimness of the future, you went to an eld priest 
who was sitting at the side of the temple, and he, for a 
consideration, I suppose, rattled for you a cylindrieal box 
containing long strips of wood. One of these he noeld 
pull out after prayers and incantations duly muttered. 
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tliiB, if yon eoidd read ik, yoa wonld find your fete inscribed. 
TluB seemed to be a Tery popular fonn of divination, and 
I obeenred that the old priest had plenty of cnstomera. 
OtherSy again, were baying objects of piety, mostly cheap 
printed kakemono with pictures of Fade and plans of the 
temple on them, also charms — '*o ftida" — ^long stripe of 
wood inscribed with texts, which I noticed had been 
preTioosly blessed by passing them through the sacred 
fire while the ceremony was in progress. Some people made 
quite extensiye purchases, and I learned much by observing 
how they tied them up in silk handkerchiefiB to take away 
(for nothing in the world is neater than the way a Japanese 
will tie np a parcel, whether in paper or in silk). 

The ** Ooma " ceremony was not the only form which 
derotion took at this temple ; it expressed itself in various 
wajB besides* When I was there in the middle of the day 
many of the liuthfiil were performing the meritorious work 
of nmning a hundred times round the verandah which sur- 
rounds the main temple, with a view, I believe, to the 
obtaining of something corresponding more or less to what 
b known as an indulgence on our side of the world. There 
were also buildings set apart for purposes of retreat (or some- 
thing analogous to what is understood in Europe by that 
expression), wherein, I am told, the devotees occupy them- 
selves entirely with fitsting and prayer. But as it seems to 
me there is ample opportunity for the former, at least, when 
one is in country places in Japan, I feel no desire to make 
a personal investiga t ion of these " daiyiki da" 

I heve done very little since last mail ; nothing, indeed, 
except that I have been to see a festival at the Buddhist temple 
of Tkngami. That was something rather out of the common in 
the way of a religious observance, I will admit. But the longer 
one stays in this country the more clearly one sees that the 
line wfaieh divides the saered from what we eaU the aeenlar is 
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no hard and fast one here as it is with ns. To the Werten 
religions idea there are two worlds, the material and the 
spiritaaly or, as people say, ** this world and the next," and 
the golf between them to the popular mind is nothing if not 
broad and deep. In any case, thoughts connected with the 
unseen sphere of existence usually bring with them so much 
of awe that one can hardly think of any one joining sinoerely 
in any hind of religious observance without being at the same 
time in a more or less serious frame of mind — at least, the 
ordinary Briton cannot. But with the Buddhist this is not bo. 
To him there is but one life, and that is practically unending; 
only under differing outward forms its age-long course goes on 
— ^this present existence is only an episode ; there is no slisip 
distinction. We who go to the matsuri to-day hare lived in tius 
mortal world for ages past, and shall go on doing so till that 
far-off day when our reincarnations shall cease and onr activi- 
ties be absorbed in that final Peace which seems to the ordinaiy 
Western mind so indistinguishable from annihilation. There is 
no break ; when this particular life is at an end its tendendes 
vnll reappear and animate another body in this same world ct 
phenomena. We are consequently quite at home in the next 
world ; we have been there often enough ; it is all in the day's 
work and a matter of course, and there is nothing about it to 
awe one into seriousness or solemnity. We are doing qmie 
right in going to the matsuri, of course ; it will go to the credit 
side of our account in the matter of karma — or ** ingwa," as 
we call it here — so we may enjoy ourselves with an easy mind 
Moreover, you must remember we are not Buddhists only ; we 
are Japanese, and therefore Shintoists, and the interval in 
Shinto thought between the human and the non-human or 
divine is no less vague than to pure Buddhist beliefs ia the 
boundaiy between this life and the next Anything almost 
may be a kami ; they are all round us, and we are ^tnllt^ 
witii them as part of our daily life ; the dead are alive to osand 
live with us, and there is nothing terrii^fing in the tboogiit. 
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So, joa see, both onr formal theology and our inherited raoe- 
beliefr go to weaken that Benae of awe in the presence of the 
unseen which makes a religioiu observance a thing which is, or 
ooght to be, serions in Oreat Britain. Accordingly there is 
nothing incongmons in the combination of picnicking with 
prayers ; it is, in fact, quite the normal thing, and the Ikegami 
festival is rather a striking case in point. 

I went to the— I was going to say picnic — qnite early in 
the morning along with hosts of Japanese worshippers, or 
meny-makers, whichever yon please to call them* The son 
shone, the sky was bine, ihe air was like the elixir of life, the 
Boeneiy was charming, and altogether the conditions were 
highly favourable for a picnic — as one's Japanese fellow- 
pilgrims seemed also to think — and the beantifiil woods 
sorroonding the innumerable buildings connected with the 
temple were gay with laughing crowds of holiday makers, all in 
gala attire. In the main building when I arrived I found 
some grand function going on. The temple itself was highly 
deooimted, and filled with every kind of ornament and object 
of piety it is possible to imagine — many of them more than 
verging on the tawdry. In it a number of gorgeous personages 
were chanting, with much beating of drums, before a gaily 
bedecked altar, resplendent with coloured lacquer and gilded 
ornaments. Behind them knelt the worshippers, or rather, 
to be strictly accurate, into the space behind the merry- 
makers from outside passed continually ; they came in with a 
smile to prostrate themselves for a moment before the altar, 
east into the huge chest the usual contribution of one ** cash," 
finger their rosaiy for a moment with a repetition of the mystic 
formula of the sect, and so up and out again, still smiling as 
before. As often as not, I observed, Heaven did not get the 
whole of the devotee's attention ; even in this short space half 
of it was devoted to conversation vrith the friends with whom 
tliej same in, or to salutations of others met inside. This is 
not peculiar, however, to the light-hearted festival of Ikegami ; 
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one may see the same thing in bnildings of the BeyeieBk seeti, 
of which this is by no means one. The devotee comes in mi 
kneels before the altar, bowing low, and begins to pray with 
ferroor. Presently another enters and does the same. The; 
recognise each other; instantly the prayers stop, and ihe 
worshippers make to each other precisely the same reteMDce 
they have just made to the altar ; then a little smiling eon- 
yersationy then a little more deyotiony and so on. But heie 
at Ikegamiy on the feast of the saintly Nichiren, prayer and 
deyotion are a yery small part of the day's work. No, ibe 
real object with which all we thousands haye oome is fin* 
For there is plenty of it in the wide temple grounds ; f^tf- 
shows and tamUers and performing monkeys, and eyeiytliiBg 
else yon can imagine, right under the yery temple itself, ui 
all without offence to the sanctities within. Indeed, within oi 
without makes little difference ; from the temple, open u it 
stands on the whole of one side, we can see what goes as 
outside ; and from the outside, as one eqoys the fair, one ots 
see the altar and the highly coloured officiants inside. So tiie 
day went on ; we bought a lot of charms and amulets wananle' 
to saye us from all human ills ; we saw a little piety and * 
great deal of tumbling and conjuring, a dog and a eat plajisg 
chess together, and a number of other edifying sights, oyer ta' 
aboye the charming groups of happy simple folk in holid*7 
array, and the all-surrounding beauty of Japan, now goigeasi 
in her autumn robe of flaming maple leayes. 

This temple belongs to the '* Nichiren " sect, whoee tempks 
one soon gets to know by their tawdry look, frdl as they $tnp 
are of tinsel and paper adornments, ez-yotos of all sorts, ejtf 
and hands and hearts of wax and wood, just such as one b*7 
see any day in Southern Europe ; pictures, too, of the stine 
kind and on much the same leyel of art, and images about •> 
artistic as the pictures, and with a notable suggestion of tlii 
common conception of an " idol " about them ; the wbok 
building, in (act, littered up with eveiy kind of pious mbhiik 
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And holy gewgaw. Yet this fonn of Buddhism Beems to appeal 
▼eiy gtrongly to the masses ; its followers are nmneroiis and 
enthusiastic, and, uilike the rest of the Buddhist world, show 
a highly militant spirit, together with a profound contempt 
for the Tiews of the other sects, and a low opinion of their 
ipiritual prospects. 

I aee by your last letter I haye given you a very low idea 
of Buddhism as a religion by telling you of what I saw at 
Narita, and at the festival at Ikegami that I went to when 
I wfts in Tokyo. You say it seems to be '' all images and 
incantations/' and you wonder why such a system of " childish 
idolatiy *' should interest me, or why I should wish to haye 
anything to do with it. Well, I do not wish to haye anything 
to do with it — ^if you mean by that playing at '^ being a 
Buddhist," as some Europeans like to do; I am not in- 
qairing into it as a possible religion for myself. But seeing 
that there is in point of &ct a good deal more in it than the 
idols and incantations you speak of, I confess it does attract 
me as a study, and, indeed, it seems natural enough that one 
should liMl it interesting to be brought into contact with 
a system so ancient, and which has been the guide of so 
many millions of the human race, and which has, more- 
over, the dignity of an austere philosophy and, in theory 
at least, of a high moral code. Besides, Buddhism yaries 
ahnost infinitely with the country in which one sees it, 
and in that country with the sect whose rites one sees. 
So here in Japan; what I haye told you applies to the 
externals of certain Buddhist sects. But they are not 
all; of the largest and most liying sect I haye told you 
nothing* 

Yet only last Wednesday I spent a yery long time in one 
of their temples, watching a ceremony of some sort, and 
listening to a sermon of a length which might haye satisfied 
the mod eiaeting of our Coyenanting fore&thers. To be 
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STire, I did not go for the pnrpose of hearing it, but I 
happened to go into the great Hongwanji temple heie 
(Kyoto) and found it going on. This building alwajB 
attracts me by reason of its solemn magnificence, the 
grace and majesty of its architecture — simple and severe 
for all its grandeur. Its general effect is plain and 
unadorned, yet there is in it a considerable amonnt of 
ornament, notably the gilded wood carving of the yentilating 
panels which fill the space between the ceiling and the top 
of the golden chancel-screen — figures of angels with mnaical 
instruments, among flowers and foliage, all beautifolly diHia. 
The altar is of black lacquer, richly adorned with fine gilded 
metal work, and behind it the whole wall is ooyered with 
huge lotus-flowers painted in the colours of nature on 
a gold ground. On it is no great crowd of ornament* — 
nothing, I think, but a standing figure of Amida, a pair of 
lamps, and two vases of artificial lotuses in gilded bronie; 
and there is absolutely nothing else in the chancel at all 
but a low desk before the altar with a few books upon it. 
This temple, like many others of the same sect, is, as it were« 
double; there is the temple proper, which I hare just 
been describing, and another on much the same plan, only 
rather smaller and much plainer. This is connected with 
the main temple by a coyered corridor, and is used tar 
preaching; as a rule, sermons are disrespectfully relegated 
to this subsidiary building, called the *' Amida do** — haD 
of Amida. When I went into the main temple I saw there 
was something going on by the perfect sea of straw and 
wooden sandals lying outside. Of course I had seen many 
such ceremonies in different places, but you haye noi» so 
I may as well describe to you what I saw this time. Inside, 
the huge building was filled with worshippers kneeling all 
oyer the floor, firom the door right up to the chancel rails. 
(A Buddhist temple, by the way, is arranged on a plan exactly 
the opposite of that usual in Christian churches ; instead of 
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bftTuig the hi^ altar at one of the ends or shorter sides of 

the building, it is inTaiiably in the middle of one of the longer 

sides, so that the naye and chanoel are both mnoh wider than 

thej are deep.) When I went in, three or four priests were 

chanting one of those long things whioh sonnd like litanies, 

bat whieh, I am told, are more of the natnre of hymns, the 

oongregation listening deroatly (thoogh I belieye what is 

being said is qoite as nnintelligible to them as to me), 

and reoiiing on their rosaiy chaplets the endless inyocation, 

'^Narnn Amida Bntsn "— <' Nam* Am*da Bats'/' The 

chanting, as osaal with this seot, was rather pleasing, 

and on this oc<iudon the demeanoor of the priests and 

people was serioos and reterential, which is not always 

the case. Presently the chanting ceased and the ceremony 

ended with the reading of a portion of the Baddhist scriptares 

by one of the oiBdating priests. After it was over, most of 

the people went off to the ''Amida do," and I followed 

them, not becaose I hoped to profit greatly by the sennon, 

bat because it always interests me to watch a Japanese 

assemblage, no matter how employed. I do not know 

whether he was a popolar preacher that day or not, bat in 

any case, when I had managed to get my saperflaoosly 

laige person throogh the sliding-doors without calling too 

mach attention to the presence of a foreigner, I foand the 

pfoaehing hall as foil as the temple had been; men and 

women of the respectable lower and middle class, eren one or 

two of the men in foreign clothes, sitting listening apparently 

with all their ears. The preacher was, as nsaal, sitting, not 

in any palpit, or anything corresponding to one, bat on the 

edge of a low, matted platform raised a foot or two firom 

the floor* He was a yery young priest, smooth of iace» and 

with that look of being lair-complexioned which neariy all 

Baddhist priests haye — ^I cannot think why, anless it is that 

their shayen heads haye in the distance the effect of fair hair, 

as contrasted with the bristly shocks of black on the heads of 
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the laity. He wore a violet stole, or Bomething Teiy like one, 
oyer a white garment of some sort, and sat crofls-Iegged ob 
the edge of his platform. He preached yeiy qidetlf, 
in a oonyersational Toice which he never seemed to raise, 
and which was yet distinctly audible all over the laige haD, 
and wore a very pleasant little smile on his face the idnik 
time. No gesticulation or " pulpit action " of any kind ; he 
merely sat smiling and talking away, with his hands in hii 
lap. The congregation, as nsnal, ponctoated the diseoorse 
with the never-iiEuUng *^ Namn Amida." This formula nniiiii 
to be appropriate to any pions sentiment whatsoever. ** AD 
men are hopelessly sinfnl.*' Ghroans of "Namn Anuda 
Batsn." ^' There is no hope bat in Amida/' "Nanm 
Amida Bntsn," and so on. Nearly everything the preaehcr 
said was received with a fervent though quite low-voioed 
chorus of '' Namu Aoiida." I stayed for a long time, bvl 
when the preacher got apparently to ** rokuban " — ** sizftUy '* 
— and showed no signs of coming to an end, I had to beat 
a weak-kneed retreat. 

As for the pictures you have seen in some book of the 
Buddhist gods of Japan, and which have given you so low an 
opinion of this religion, let me tell you that these gods 
of the popular belief are no part of Buddhism proper — that 
is, of the teaching of the Buddha. He, as I understand it, 
swept on one side all the gods many and lords many of 
Brahmanism. His system, indeed, as explained by himanlf 
postulated no personal Supreme Being at all, whether one 
or many. No deity interferes with the course of events in 
this world; such supernatural beings as exist are ^riioDy 
unconcerned with its government; they sit apart, like tbe 
gods of Lucretius, in divine unconcern. 

Sakyamuni, the Buddha, here called Shake, appeared on 
earth, it would seem, some five-and-twenty centuries ago as 
the son of an Indian king* Great hopes of fntoie glofy 
centred in him, and he was guarded by an anxious fiither 
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from all knowledge of the pain and Borrow of the world ; of 
demHh and aiokneaa he was to know nothing, but to live in 
a palaoe of delights. But the soul of the Bnddha oonld not 
thofl be ehained to earth; at last he heard the yoioe of 
destiny. The legends tell ns how he came to the knowledge 
of sorrow and death, and how he reaolyed to give up all, and 
seek in poverty and wearineae for the hidden truth which 
ahonld aaye the world. So he made the ** Great Benoneia* 
tion/* and tearing himself from home and wife and new-bom 
child, he wandered forth a lonely mendicant to seek, he knew 
not ithae or how, that light he knew not of, yet which he felt 
mnat somewhere indeed be fonnd, by which the world mig^t 
be sayed. We hear of the ansterities, the fiastingB, and the 
toils he onderwent; how he tamed in disgnst from the 
bloody ■acrifices of the Hindn ritoal and the fatile self- 
tortures of its devotees; how at last, faint and wom, 
abandoned by his disciples, and near to death, he sat 
down to meditate under a certain tree, and how there, 
after eome mysterions strngg^, he found that light, not 
from wilhoat, but from within, and so entered into Buddha- 
hood. 

What, then, was this secret, what was this light which, as 
it seemed to him, was to listen eyery man? It amounted 
to this : that suffering is the one feet common to all life, that 
sufliBring has its root in ignorance, that desire is the cause 
of life, and that life is neither a reality nor a blessing. The 
impennanence and the unreality of all things — this is the 
keynote of his teaching. And the hope for mankind is to 
eecape from these conditions and to attain to Niryana — to 
m state of sinless calm, yoid of passion and sensation — to the 
sbeorption of the finite and the personal in the impersonal 
and the Infinite — ^which state is to be attained by the search 
for knowledge, by the ayoidance of sin, by a rigorous self- 
enlture carried on, if necessary, through an indefinite number 
of earthly liyes, by walking in the holy path, whose chief 
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oommandment is uniTeraal charity — ^bonndloBs loye and 
passion for all living things. And for him who wonld wilk 
in the stony road which leads to this heaven of absfcrmetkHi 
there is no hand stretched forth to help ; there is no Ood, 
no power ontside himself to whom he may ciy for aid, on 
whose help he may rely ; he must, in the strictest eeose, 
** work ont his own sakation*" Cause and effect *are the 
rulers of the Uniyerse in the natural world, and in the 
human spirit no less ; that which is done is done, and iU 
effects must go on unceasingly till the force of the origiitti 
deed is spent at last. Every sin brings its evil consequaooeik 
and these must be lived out in life ; hence life is, in a sense, 
a punishment. The vibrations set up, as it were, by ob« 
act of sin must go on for ever, till the force that gaye rise to 
them is exhausted. Good and evil done in life leave these 
waves of tendency inevitably behind them ; the sins dime ia 
one body live again in another ; the soul dies not with the 
body, but lives again and again till the last and highest sti^ 
is reached, when desire is dead and the evil karma — the 
psychical vibration, as it were, resulting from sin — has sank 
to rest. Then desire, and with it life and sorrow, may oease 
at last, and the soul passes into peace. No god or demoD 
can alter a single link in the remorseless chain of eansaiion ; 
the salvation of the individual must be worked out hj himself 
alone, there is none to aid, whether mortal or immortal; 
he is his own only helper, there is no room for prayer. The 
sin once sinned abides ; there is no forgiveness, nor aaj 
place of repentance ; its consequences must endure to the 
end. A hard and merciless Cdth, I suppose you will stj. 
which can only breed despair. But you wiU observe thst 
nevertheless there is no soul that does not have a chanee. 
The effects of sin remain, truly, and there is no remiasioo ; 
the penalty must be paid to the uttermost farthing, if not ia 
this life then in another and yet another, but still it may be 
paid in the end. There is hope for all ; it is but a qnestioa 
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of time — bng and weaiy, no doabt, yet not eternal. In 

e 

the end eril may be farampled oat, and salyation attained 

by alL Salvation! — a familiar word, bat here with an 

unfamiliar meaning. For with the evil karma — ^with the 

resoHa of sin — ^perBonality, oonsoioaanesa — ^life, in ahort, as 

we nnderatand the word — go oat also ; the perfected man — 

tha Boddha — does not, indeed, oeaae to exist, bat he eeasee 

io be coDseioaB of hia existence, for his personality is gone, 

his finite being is reabsorbed into the Infinite ; ''thedewdrop 

sinks into the shining sea/* It seems, indeed, that apart 

from its ethical and practical side the teaching of the Baddha 

waa the foondation less of a religion as we onderstand the 

word than of a philosophy, and a philosophy, moreover, 

tending altogether to nihiUsm. So far as it has a positive 

aide, it holds ap to its votaries an object of desire whoUy 

eontniy to normal Western aspiration; the cessation, that 

is to say, of that consciousness whose oontinoance has been 

the object of almost oniversal longing with oar race ; the 

golden hope which it sets before mtmkind as the reward of so 

toilsome a joamey is a state where sorrow and sighing shall 

indeed have passed away, not becaase it is one where there 

shall be no more death, bat one where there shall be no 

more life* 

That a religion so abstract, so cold, so devoid of oolonr 
and of emotion, holding oat so chiUy a hope, and that so 
long deferred, should ever have inspired whole nations with a 
burning enthusiasm, seems to the ordinary Western mind 
a little hard to be understood. We are, of course, all 
familiar enou^ with views in no way veiy unlike those of 
the Buddha on the Western side of the world. But we are 
acxustomed to look on 'them less as religion than as its 
negation ; in any ease they do not inspire devotional 
enthnaiaam or urge men to forsake the world for the 
religious life. But in the speculative, impersonally minded 
Eaat it waa br otherwise, and the doctrine of the Buddha 

10 
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nombered its votaries by hundreds and tkaaaaada, and liis 
order increased and flourished exoeedin^y ; men ooanted tbf 
world well lost for the yellow robe and begging-bowl of iti 
shaven monk, if so be that by assuming them ikey might ha 
attain a little sooner to deliverance from tiie tnmblesooe 
burden of conseions existence. At the same time it wooli 
seem that in the teaching of the Bnddha, negative mm itwm 
in the main, some loophole yet was left by whioh a vrmcff 
light might shine upon the hnman soul* For we leem tbi 
in the last stage of his ministiy he seems to have eooia back 
to the conception of a supreme Being, remote indeed And frr 
beyond mortal ken, yet still positively existent and in a sense 
personal. Bnddhas there were, more than one — tliet is. 
souls made per£dct and entered into rest ; bat all, aceoidiu 
to this view, were bnt manifestations or incarnations of the 
one Absolute Mind present throughout all things, wbo b 
called the Buddha of Original Existence, a conception whick« 
so far as it goes, clearly corresponds to that known to m 
as God. 

Accordingly, after the Teacher ^had entered into the Giwl 
Peace his followers began to recognise two schools of thoog^; 
those known respectively as the Lesser and the Greater 
Vehicles — ^vehicles being here a body of doctrine on which 
they who believe in it may be borne surely upwards boa 
the miseries of life to safety and perfection — a revelatioa 
professing to be more authoritative than that ** beet and moH 
irrefragable of human notions," whioh to the dying Soeratei 
seemed a raft upon which a man may voyage ** not withom 
risk if he cannot find some word of God which will more 
safely and surely cany him." The Lesser Vehicle, which k 
said by its adherents more purely to represent the teaebinp 
of the Buddha, is that which is followed in Ceylon aiiii 
Burma ; the Greater is the form which prevailed in Noithcn 
Asia, and it is this whioh eventually reached Japan by us; 
of China. Some authorities say it is an ** 'llflgitimitf 
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derelopment '* of the teaohingB of the Baddha ; others that 
it bnt lepreseota the higher plane of thought and enlighten- 
ment to whieh the Teacher rose as the years of his ministiy 
went on. It is referred to the latest period of his life, and 
is said to contain a distinctly theistic element. In any case 
it is this *' Greater Vehicle *' which has come to Japan and 
which has there dereloped into something curiously unlike 
what one may see in Burma or Ceylon. 

Of course, like eveiything else, Buddhism came to Japan 
from China through Korea. In China itself the " Oreater 
Vehicle " had arrived about the time of the Christian era, 
some six centuries or more after the Nirrana of the Teacher. 
There it suffered certain modifications, as one might expect, 
seeing the wide difference between the dreamy, metaphysical 
mind of India and the nothing if not prosaic and practical 
mind of China. There new sects arose, and it was 
missionariee from these sects who at last, in the sixth 
century of our era, brought to Japan the name and message 
of the Buddha. 

As for the ethical teaching which accompanied the 
teaching of the Buddha, it, like that teaching itself, is fiur 

L complicated a subject for me to discuss, seeing that it 
inda the study of a lifetime rather than a few remarks 
cTcn in the longest of letters or by a person who, unKke 
myself, should be thoroughly conversant with the subject. 
But its chief precepts, as they were formulated by Uiese 
eariy sects of the Oreater Vehicle who sent their message 
to the islands of the Rising Sun, are to be found in five 
prohibitions and ten commandments given to the lowest of 
the four clasHes into which the Buddhist conmiunity is 
supposed to be divided. These classes are : first, learners 
or catechumens, then the instructed class, next the Bodhi- 
sattvm — in Japanese Boeatsu — those who are so far on the 
road to perfection that one more birth will bring them to 
Buddhahood — and lastly the just made perfect — the Buddha, 
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or, in Japanese, Hotoke. To the first elasSy then, aie gmo 
the elementaiy commands. Fiye things are first forlriddefi 
— all taking of life, all theflj, lewdness, lying, mnd sB 
intoxicants. Ten positiye commands are, as it were, 
corollaries from these— they enjoin saoh things as mater, 
liberality, charity, tmth. 

Bat if this be so, what, yon will say, about aU them 
pictures of Japanese gods and goddesses which hm^we so 
moved your wrath, and the elaborate rites and sapenfcitiov 
obserrances I have seen by the score and tried to deacribe 
to yon? If this be Buddhism, is the religion of Japas 
Buddhism at all or something quite different ? Well, it may 
be that the air on those philosophic mountain peaks when 
trod the Buddha was too thin and cold for the breathing of 
the natural man ; in any case his faith has taken upon itaelf 
such changes in passing from age to age and from land to 
land that one almost wonders if the Teacher would know it 
for his own were he to revisit the glimpses of the moon. 

It was in the sixth century of our era that the name d 
Buddha was first heard in Japan. In the first half of thai 
century it is said that some private person brought from 
China an image of the Teacher and set it up in a eottaga 
But no particular result seems to have flowed from thi& 
Religion, like everything else in Japan, must, it would seem, 
find its way from above downwards; and had its kindKny 
been left to private hands it seems not impossible that the 
^* Light of Asia " would never have shone in Tamato. Bst 
in the reign of the Mikado Eimmei the torch was lighted 
afresh ; this time in the more congenial atmosphere of the 
court. For in the reign of that Emperor — in the year 65S, h 
is said, of our era — a Korean King sent to him as a pveseal 
an image of Buddha and certain of the sacred writings. The 
Son of Heaven was inclined to look upon the new tuadiing 
with fiivour, and gave the image into the care of his priaie 
minister. But the Kami-— the ancient gods of the land— 
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dkpleMed, it would seem, by Uub introBioiiy and in their 
wrath they sent a pestilence npon the capital. So the image 
of the iBoddha was cast into the sea, and the little temple 
which had been built for it was levelled with the gronnd. 
Bat these deeds of sacrilege were in their torn followed 
by direfiil signs, the opponents of the new light were covered 
with conlosion, and before very long Buddhism became the 
religion of the court. The female Mikado, Soiko Tenno, and 
her fiuttOQS prime minister, known as Shotoka Taishi, were 
great devotees of the new faith. So great, indeed, was the 
energy of Prince Shotoka that the teaching of the Baddha 
soon became a power in the land, and passing oatwards from 
the coort, took its place as the religion of the people, bringing 
with it ait and letters and all the inflaencee of civilisation. 
Bat still there was a distinct clash between the Kami and 
the Baddhas; between the native colt and the alien creed. 
Here, then, we come to the subject of the Bnddhist gods 
whose portraits you have seen. Sakyamoni the Baddha — 
Shaka as they call him here — ^knew no gods at all. Bat 
Brahmanism, which was the soil oat of which the tree of his 
religion grew, knew many an one, and by slow degrees the 
old belieb crept back under other names into the new faith 
after his death, and the ancient gods appeared again under 
the Ibrm of divine or semi-divine personages, some personifi- 
cations of various abstractions — attributes, as we should say, 
of Deity — others perfected human beings, such as Siddartha 
or Oautama himself, till at last his system of philosophical 
abstraction resolved itself in the popular mind into the 
wonhip of these " Buddhas,** who had come to be looked on 
as personal gods. This tendency was strongest, it would 
^ipear, in that Qreat Vehicle or Northern form of Buddhism 
whieh was that which came to Japan, and this heavenly 
hiemeby was well developed within it or ever it reached the 
shores of the Bising -Sun. But you will observe that the 
word **god** as applied to them is scarcely used in its 
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ordinazy meamxig, and also that with Baddhiam as taoi^t bj 
Buddha they have absolutely nothing to do. Such divinities 
are those whose names in Japanese are Fudo» Jiso, Kwannon, 
whom one gets to know so well in the temples here ; Fudi.* 
terrible among his flames (which symbolise wisdom, not tha: 
he is the *' god of fire/' as people so often think) ; Jizj 
the compassionate helper of those who are in troable and 
especially of the souls of children ; Ewannon the mereifcl, 
who ** sits by the stream of time and listens to the prsjera c*f 
the world." That their images should be grotesque in oar 
eyes is natural enough, compounded as they are of a stesnge 
mixture of Indian and Far Eastern art, and in fiuhior 
not purely human but with an attempt to represent abstnc 
qualities: Ewannon, for instance, the Diwie Mercy, por- 
trayed as a woman, often with a great number of hand? 
to signify her willingness to help suffering humanity. 

Hence, naturally, there was some difficulty at the first 
introduction of Buddhism to Japan about the superseasion hj 
these conceptions, practically gods, of the ancient Kami ci 
the land, whose worship was rooted so deeply in the natioDi 
heart. But the theory of repeated incarnations or mtinifrgfr 
tions of the Buddhas came to the rescue. The Shinto go^ 
were discovered to be but avatars — ^manifostations — of the 
Buddhas, some of whom even appeared to their worahippen 
and informed them of this &ct, so that for the future all wcbi 
well. The two religions, though retaining their individnalitr. 
went hand in hand ; Shinto, though never lost, was ]iiergt< 
in Buddhism. The Shinto temples changed their ontwait 
aspect ; they retained their torii, their mirrors and gohei, ha 
they added to them the gorgeous extemab of Buddhism, and 
abandoning, in most cases, their plain uncoloured st^ wiu 
its straight lines and thatched roofs, they took to gold ani 
colour and carving and sweeping roofii of tiles. This was the 
style caUed " Byobu Shinto/' that is, Shinto plus BoddhisoL 
You can tell its temples anywhere. The presenoe of lb. 
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ftorii ahoira yoa before yoa go in that Buoh a building is not 
BacUhiat, but the graoefbl omrea^ and perhaps the brilliant 
colonrmg and decoration of that torii shows you no less 
clearly that it is not purely Shinto. Nowadays^ of coarse, 
such temples are pnre Shinto as to their ritual and fnmitare, 
but their outward ornaments and their architecture perforce 
remain* The great temple at Nikko— the mausoleum of 
leyam, a derout Buddhist deified by Shinto— is the most 
striking example of this style. 

Of eoarse the cause of the easy victory of Buddhism is 
not Cur to seek. Its non-militant character saved it firom 
arousing any bitter opposition on the one hand, and on 
the other its gorgeous ritual, its lofty ethical system, its 
appeal to the emotions, must have been welcome enough 
to souls nourished hitherto on the dry husks of Shinto. 
At the same time the dreamy philosophy of the Indian faith, 
the rather dreary hope which was to crown its effort, and 
above all the long vista of toil set before the believer ere even 
that salvation might be won, was a thing alien firom the 
practical Far Eastern mind, especially from the highly un* 
metaphysical mind of Japan. Consequently one is not much 
surprised to learn that the process of development went 
briskly on, and that finally in Japan itself certain wholly 
native sects were formed whose views should better suit the 
genius of the nation. It seems that, in view of the 
enormous mass of the Buddhist sacred writings, any number 
of sects might be founded without going outside them, for so 
l^reat is their bulk that no human being could ever master 
their whole contents. Hence the believer who is not entirely 
satisfied with any ready-made principles is free to improve 
open them without peril to his orthodoxy, for the scriptures 
are the criterion, and so long as he does not travel outside 
their very extensive limits he is above reproach. 

The tendenqr of the Far Eastern sects has accordingly, it 
appesis, been to bring the goal of eternal hope ever nearer to 
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the indiyidaal soul ; in other wordsi to find a short cot lo 
Nirvana^ and to make Nirrana itself rather more interesting 
by substituting for its negative peace something more like 
positive happiness. Already in China certain seefca had 
arisen whose teaching shows a tendency like this, namely, 
the " Tendai/' " Shingon/' and '' Jodo " sects, all of whkh 
came to Japan and flourished there exceedingly. The Tendii 
sect, which came to Japan in the ninth century and became 
the parent of many others, made firom one of Uie satrma the 
discovery that Buddhahood may be attained at once by bin 
who shall rise to the knowledge of that Supreme Buddha of 
Original Existence, of whom Shaka himself was but a mani- 
festation. The Shingon sect is associated with the romantic 
story of its Japanese apostle, Kobe Daishi, a wonder-worker 
whose performances, especially in the way of penmanship. 
stiU confront one in the most unexpected places in thi? 
country. Of this sect the doctrine was, it would seem, not • 
little complicated, but it too tended to shorten the period i>f 
probation. Under this system a man may by self-cnltuiv 
attain to such heights of virtue that he may become a Buddhi 
and pass into Nirvana while still in the flesh. He oao. 
moreover, strive for the salvation of others, whereas on the 
original view only his own deliverance can be the ooneem of 
the individual. Lastly, in the twelfth century, came the 
Jodo sect — ^the sect of the Pure Land of Amida. Here wis 
a complete reversal of the teachings of Buddhism as hitherto 
understood, inasmuch as this sect taught the doctrine J 
justification by fEuith, whereas the doctrine of Buddha himself 
and all his successors up to this time was that salvation is to 
be attained solely by the efforts of the individual, and in no 
wise by fEdth in another or by any external help. But the 
Jodo doctrine was that it was to be attained by faith, bv 
giving up the hopelessly hard task of self-enlightenment and 
trusting solely to the mercy of Amida the Deliverer. Of 
k, though his name was known as a Buddha, not so 
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much had hitherto been heard; he comes prominently 
forward first in the teaching of this sect, whose followers 
were taught that, eoold they after death but attain to birth 
in the ** Pore Land of Amida/' they were sore of Bnddha- 
hood. 

Who, then, was Amida? It seems that this originally 

abstract conception of Divine Light was thought of after a 

time as personified nnder the name of Amitabha (in Japanese, 

Amida), a Buddha ; one of the abstract Buddhas, as it were, 

anterior to Shaka by immeasurable ages. This being, 

ori^nally *'a Buddha without beginning," took human 

nature on himself innumerable ages ago that he might save 

mankind. In that period, infinitely remote, he became 

something corresponding to a monk of the Buddhist world, 

and after a series of holy lives he came back in his human 

nature to the threshold of Buddhahood. There he stopped, 

and refusing to enter on the great reward, he bound himself 

by a mighty vow that he would not enter on Nirrana till he 

had attained salvation for the human race ; that is, that it 

should so be that all who should call on his name in faith 

should pass to his Pure Land and so to full salvation. 

The great way to attain to this Pure Land was to go on 
eeaselessly repeating the sacred invocation — in Japanese, 
*'Namu Amida Butsu." The oftener this formula is re- 
peated the greater the merit of the devotee, and certainly 
this sect is open to the reproach of a fondness for repetition 
(whether ** vain " or not is not for me to say), for I am told 
that the greatest possible degree of merit is supposed to attach 
to the repetition of this invocation mxty thousand times a 
day, which performance is an ideal to be striven for by the 
pious believer. 

The ''Shin" or ''Monto*' or -'Hongwanji" sect is a 
development of Jodo, but is of purely Japanese origin. Its 
founder, who was bom about the close of the twelfth century, 
wis one Shinran Shonin, a person of Imperial descent and a 
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disciple of the founder of Jodo in Japan. Jodo taoght beU 
in Amida plos good works ; Shinran insisted on £atth akot 
not even accompanied by the endless repetition of the nad 
invocation. Faith, and faith only, was all that was req[iiirei 
that faith being signified by invoking the name of Amidi 
ten times. This sect differs also firom the Jodo in teaehiof 
that Amida comes to meet the soul of the believer not it 
death, bat immediately on his acceptance of salvation thiongk 
his name, and that the soul is saved then and there while tb 
individnal is still in this life. Nothing more is neoeiwaiy: 
all is done once for all ; all fatnre good works and religioos 
observances have no view to salvation, bat are to be per 
formed only in gratitude for Amida*s mercy. Not that god 
works are despised: on the contrary, the Shin sect {dam 
a high standard of morals before its votaries, looking oc 
this as inseparable firom faith, though in no wise a meaitf 
to the attainment of salvation. 

You see, then, how tea this sect, much the moat floaiish- 
ing and powerful in Japan, has travelled firom the doctrine of 
Buddhism proper, teaching as it does the possibility of the 
attainment of Isalvation by anybody here and now; thu 
doing away practically with the whole system of karma tnd 
reincarnation, and introducing what amounts to a penaml 
God in the Deliverer Amida. Indeed it is not easy to see 
how this sect can be said to be really Buddhist at alL li 
uses some of the sutras, and calls Amida, the object of iU 
worship, by the name of Buddha, but otherwise it seems, 
on the face of it, at least, to have little enough in eommoc 
with the religion of Sakyamuni ; indeed, as a high authoritj 
remarks, it suggests rather a travesty of Christianity. 

Together vritix so many other things, the Shin seot thro«> 
over the multiplicity of quasi-divine beings worshipped bj 
the others ; Shaka himself is made of small account, toi 
the worship even of Ewannon is forbidden to the Sbifl 
believer, who may invoke none but Amida. To him eno 
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they niAy pcay for none but spiritoal blessings; things 

temporal are no subject for prayer, whioh is concerned only 

with the salTstion of the sool. One strong point of the Shin 

sect, in new of the rapid advance of the conntry towards 

European dtilisation, is the more flattering yiew which it 

takes of the spiritoal position of the female sex, which it, 

nnlike any other, allows to attain to Boddahood without 

previous reineamation in a masenline body. It is altogether 

the most enlightened and progressiye element in the 

Buddhism of Japan, and one cannot but think that if that 

faith is to retain any hold on this eountry it will be by 

means of this still powerful sect. One hears rather often 

that Buddhism, if not already dead, is at least moribund in 

this country of progress, but it seems to me that whatever 

may be the case with the other sects, the Shinshu is a 

standing oontradiction to that statement. The older sects 

do certainly, in most cases, seem to have lost their hold not 

only of the educated classes, but also of the people ; their 

temples stand neglected, half decaying, attended only on 

certain days, and that by the poorest classes and in the 

most perftanctory way. But the Shin and the Nichiren 

Beets have dearly life enough in them yet — the Nichiren 

perhaps a little too much, as you would find out if you had 

the mislbrtune to stay near one of their temples. Such a 

banging on drums and gongs, such clapping of hands and 

loud-voiced repetition of a formula, has to be heard to be duly 

appreciated. But this sect (which, like the Shinshu, is of 

purely native origin), though it has a large and nothing if not 

enthusiaatic following, whose bigotry and abusiveness towards 

those who differ from them would do honour, I believe, to the 

most ferocious of sectaries at home, can hardly count as a 

force to be reckoned with in the fiiture of a countiy so 

progressive as Japan. Its flagrant superstitions, its reckless 

pantheism, which seems to take the form of indiscriminate 

idolatry, its charms and divinations, its exoidams of foxes 
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and other demons, its incantations and general fanatirim, 
seem to pat it outside serious consideration. But it is other- 
wise with the Shin sect, wholly free as it is from anjthing 
of the sort and with a strong hold on a larger and far more 
important section of the community. The great Higislii 
Hongwanji temple here at Kyoto is an often*qaoted case is 
point, but howeyer often quoted the fact remains that this 
great and wonderful building, with all its magnificeDoe of 
size and splendour of gold and of carving, was built in a few 
short years by the voluntary contributions of the people— 
the mighty timbers of its fabric drawn from the mountaios 
to their places by cables made of human hair, the offering of 
innumerable female doTotees, who had sacrificed for tliii 
purpose the most cherished adornment of a Japanese womaa. 
Moreover, the dignitaries and priests of this community stiD 
hold a high and respected position throughout the countiy; 
many of them are men of the highest education, versed in the 
science and even in the philosophy and theology of the West, 
some having even been educated in European uniTersities. 
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AT last I hat6 settled down for a while ; tiiia time in Kyoto, 
the leered eity of the MikadoBy haying oome on a few 
dajB ago from Nagoya» a plaoe I do not eare for tery mneh. 

The busy, clattering station here gave one the idea on 
arriTing that the dty of the Mikadoa was going to tnm oat 
to be quite as mnch modernised as that of the Shogons, but 
onee elear of the station preeinets one got baek direotty into 
Japanese life ; ereiything had a charming old-world air, dif- 
Cerent even from the native parte of Tokyo. The only shock 
to my feelings was caused by an occasional meeting with an 
electric tramcar coming quickly abng beside the sleepy canals 
through streets of old-world houses, after a feshion brutally 
regaidless of the fitness of things and of the gentie placidities 
one associates with the life of the old Court city. Except 
this same mistaken tram, howerer, I saw litUe or nothing to 
suggest the West ; foreign buildings and foreign clothes were 
alike conspicuous by their absence. One sees here long 
streets of low wooden houses, shops, and dwellings, vast 
walled enclosures of palace or temple paiks, great trees over- 
hanging the road and half hiding the grey roofe within, quaint 
wooden bridges across the half-diy river, but none of those 
hideous erections of brick and iron which so disfigure Tokyo. 
From my window on the hill called Ifaruyama there is a view 
such as is not to be found in many places, I think ; rif^t over 
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the grey-brown city, with its trees and temples, to the Uve 
hills beyond, in the foregronnd the roofs and pagodis of 
several ecclesiastical buildings half showing through the treei 
that clothe the hillside as it sinks down towards the to^; 
black pines stretching oat feuitastic arms amidst the pale tints 
of spring and the masses of pink and white and scarlet bkxn 
that cluster round the grey temple roofs — ^the whole so besa- 
tifdl that eyen the incessant thumping of a holy gong at some 
concealed temple below seems less irritating than it might be 
elsewhere. 

Since I have been in Kyoto I haye devoted most of mj 
time to shopping, or at least to looking at shops and fMtories 
— an amusing change from my recent country life* Of comK 
there are endless temples and things of historic Interest hen 
which I am veiy keen to see, but I think I will keep them tx 
a while and look at the shops, which are quite things \fj 
themselves. One might easily spend a fortune here on iD 
kinds of magnificent things, but luckily one can also see tben 
without buying them, on the strength of making veiy moM 
purchases indeed. I went yesterday with an Amerieso 
acquaintance to a certain well-known shop where she meiDt 
to buy a lot of expensive things. She had a Japanese gsi^ 
like most other tourists, but thought it would be ratbcr 
''cute" to leave him behind on this occasion and do bcr 
talking if necessary through me, so as to save the *^ squeeses** 
which she rightly or wrongly attributed to his presence on 
other occasions. However, that was no affiur of mine, toi 
we had considerable fun from the shopping. No shop frost 
at all, either in European or in Japanese style ; we went in^ 
what seemed like a private house, and an affable penos 
requested us to keep our shoes on and to come into a minis* 
ture garden of the usual type behind. There we sat and veie 
regaled with tea, no mention of business being made on eitbtf 
side for some time after we had finished tea and answered iD 
the questions our entertainer put to us (in English). Fintllf 
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W6 w«re Bhown npsfauTB into some roonw where no end of 
lovwKnemi was displajad to our admiring eyes, exquisite em- 
Inoideries for the most part, mounted and nnmonnted, and 
whieb did not seem to me dear for their quality, which was of 
the best. My friend bon^t with Transatlantic disregard for 
expense, sad I looked on, oonitoling myself with the reflection 
that after all purchases mean a deal of extra luggage and 
things to look after. That took a whole morning, and other 
moniings since baTo been like unto it, when I baTO done a 
little modest shopping on my own account, aU in the same 
sort of way. I take it these grand establishments are mostly 
for the benefit of foreigners. There are the usual endless 
s fa ee ts of the ordinary sort of natiye shop all over the town of 
ooufse, but they don't sell cloisonne and gorgeous em- 
broideries and silks and fine porcelain ; they have the usual 
dear little tnunpeiy natire things that I think so attractive, 
and there I keep buying honourable but quite useless things 
with reckless prodigality at five sen apiece. 

Then I went the other day to a cloisonn6 foctory, not to 
boy on any tery large scale, for cloisonn6 buying is by no 
means a cheap form of amusement, but chiefly to see the 
prnosss of making it. The factory was to all appearance a 
private boose just like the rest, and the hands, not teiy 
many in number, were working away quite comfortably in 
the upstairs rooms. No huny, no crowding, no machinery. 
I called them hands, but that is no word for these delicate 
artists ; it came only by association after the u^y word 
** foetoty," which seems always to be applied with brutal 
in^»pcopriateness to this dainty workshop. I suppose Jrou 
have read of the process, so I need not describe it; how 
the metal Tase, or whatever it is, comes gradually to look 
like the finest porcelain, the design which ornaments it 
lightly outlined in gold as though drawn with the brush ; 
the metal outline being reaUy the divisions round which 
the patten is, as it were, built up. We saw all stages, 
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from the plain metal with the delicate tracery of coppr 
wire soldered on with extraordinary accuracy and minnteuM 
then the filling in of the snccessiTe coatings of coloQiei 
enamel ready for heating, till at last the colonr ro a chow tk 
level of the wires which diow only as delicate golden ootliotf; 
then comes the last polishing, and the thing is done. Escli 
worker seemed to be quite independent, and to be woiidQgi 
as it were, on his own account, as he sat sqoatting hMfg^ 
on the floor with his delicate instraments by him, no Ubk 
before him, bnt simply holding the vase in one hand ui 
working on it with the other. It was an extraordiDiiT 
contrast with the methods of a modem European woikBhop, 
no dirt or hubbub, nothing mechanical about it in all Beemiog* 
So, one would think, worked our artists in the Middle i^ 
while work was yet done for the work's sake. Yet they tfj 
that eyen in Japan the mechanical spirit of modem iimtf ^ 
creeping in. Certainly one can see, eyen without trusinfti 
the wofol difference between the old and the new wcA is 
lacquer — at least in the lacquer that is most often amo. 
Cloisonn6 enamelling is one of the most admired Industrie 
of Japan nowadays, but it is not an ancient national ait ^ 
lacquer work ; it is belieyed to haye come from Chios d^ 
much more than three centuries ago. It seems to bivt 
changed its character somewhat as time has gone on ; ^ 
older pieces which haye been shown to me were bt ktf 
smooth and brilliant than the modem work with whieh o» 
is so familiar. No doubt cloisonn6 is very wonderfbl tfi 
beautiful, but somehow I personally do not feel the nD' 
enthusiasm about the most exquisite piece of cloisonne tltfS 
I do about old lacquer. Old gold lacquer I Can anythicc 
in the world be so exquisite in its delicacy and refineoMotf 
Of course the ordinary lacquer one sees now is not iwJ 
good, but coarse and quickly made, and not done with g^ 
at all, but with some baser metal. Still I am told tki& 
the art is not lost, and that work of the finest kind ^ 
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still produced, but certainly one does not see maeh of it 
abont. 

There is one thing I do not like about some of the 
Kjoto things, channing as most of them are, and that is 
the way they have of nsing reproductions of photographs 
for decorative purposes. There is an excessiyely pretty kind 
of iabric much made here — ^relyet, in which some of the loops 
are cut and some are not, in such a way as to produce the 
effect of a picture painted on the Yelvet, though the design is 
really woren in it. Well, most of these same pieces of cut 
yelret— it is mostly sold in squares and panels, not, so far as 
I have seen, by the piece— are decorated with regular 
landscapes, obyiously taken from coloured photographs. Now 
nobody admires Japanese coloured photographs more than 
I do, but I cannot see that it is not perrerting art and 
upsetting all the fitness of things to copy them minutely 
and accurately in Telvet and tiben make that into sofa 
cushions or something of that sort. I saw one the other 
day with a realistic picture of that fiunous view of Fuji 
where the mountain is seen upside down in the water as 
well, an unapproachably loyely scene in Nature, of course, 
and one that comes out very prettily in a photograph. But, 
in the first place, is it a comfortable idea to lean one*B back 
against a Tolcano and a river? and secondly, what sort of 
art is it to reproduce a photographed landscape as a design 
for a textile iabric? Would the taste of Old Japan have 
sanctioned such a thing? Elaborately minute representa- 
tions, for instance, of the Nikko or the Nara temples or 
the Bed Bridge at Nikko, or some other fiunous scene done 
in velvet with the inflexibly prosaic and undiscriminating 
accuracy of a photograph. That, I suppose, is what 
foreigners like, and so it goes on being made. But what is 
become of the old Japanese sense of the beautiful ? What of 
the old masters of the decorative art who adorned the things 
of beauty we have seen with all manner of exquisite sugges- 

11 
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tions bnt never a reproduction? Would any one of tim 
have ever thought of making an exact copy of any aeene 
or bnildingy however lovely, even at first hand, siill lea 
of mechanically copying a photograph of it? Yon may 
faint fleeting saggestions of beautifal landacapes or 
places^ or part of them, hopelessly mixed up with the oloodt 
of heaven and palpably belonging to the airy realms of Cuaej, 
losing themselves in an indefiniteness delicately definite, half 
hintedy half indicated, floating out of nowhere into nothiag, 
but did you ever see anything reproduced as you now gel| 
for instance, that same bridge in red and solid complntonoM, 
with even the telegraph poles of Meiji thrown in lor the 
same money? If photography had existed in the days of 
the great art schools of tiie past, would all the BoreeiiB and 
fiisuma we have admired in temple or palace, lovely in their 
delicately restrained suggestion, their eflTect depending not cm 
detail but on beauty of line— would they all have beea 
covered with realistic views of some other place ? Tnatead of 
a single blossoming cherry branch, say, full of life and 
vividness, yet wholly lacking elaborate detail or oonnectua 
with anything else, would you have had a panel deooratei 
with a complete picture of Ueno Park in ^ring, vritk a 
rickshaw in the foreground and a tea-stall behind ? I trov 
not. I suppose it is the contact with Europe which is doing 
all this, and yet, after all, European art is not all hideom 
and vulgar and commonplace any more than all Emopeaa 
manners are necessarily bearish and ruda 

Then I have not only been looking at the ahope by 
day but at the streets by night; here even more channiiv 
than in Tokyo, on account of the fiir greater propoctko 
of paper lanterns. The thoroughfiures in the centre of thi 
town are highly lively and nothing if not amusing. One ia 
particular — Theatre Street we call it, though it has a 
Japanese name — is a great delight. Eveiy single baiUi^ 
in this street is a theatre or other place of mmutmninnt I 
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ahoold Imaginfl some oorrespond rather to our maaic-luills — 
and each has a grand poster outsidey portraying the heroism 
and horrors of the piece within, in which the characters 
in wondaiibl old costomes and with wonderful long features 
make aatonishing hces as they conunit respectively murder 
or harakiri. There are all sorts of theatres, good, bad, and 
indiffeient. In one I assisted at a grand historical tragedy 
of the dignified type, and evidently veiy **high toned," 
though I never found oat exactly what it was about beyond 
the fMt thai it involved a deal of blood and dark intrigue. 
This afternoon I went from curiosity into a snudl one where 
something was evidently going on. I paid with wild extra- 
vaganee four sen five rin for my ticket (about a penny 
farthing, I should think), and squatted down at the back 
to watch the proceedings* The scenery consisted of some 
pieces of coloured calico, artfully disposed upon a clothes- 
horse, and three actors were seated on the floor talking about 
something very funny in front of it. They wore the striped 
cotton kimono and apron of everyday life, but their hair was 
dressed in the old-fashioned queue by means of artful wigs of 
shining pasteboard painted black where the hair was supposed 
to be, and blue where it was shaven — all of course with 
lifelike eflEBct. The inevitable chair was brought to me after 
a Urn minutes, and I had to sit on it for a little while 
to show my gratitude for the attention. But it is rather 
trying to be raised to that bad eminence, when you are the 
only foreigner in the house ; moreover, I found the wit of the 
piece doll, as I could understand none of the jokes beyond 
the exquisite one of poking the other characters in the 
ribs, so I presently took a deferential leave of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Then there are tumbling and coiguring performances, just 
like those at Asakusa and Tokyo— side shows and shooting 
galleries where you shoot with a bow and arrows, and all 
manner of childlike delights of the same kind. I went to a 
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story-teller's place last night, to see what went on, not in any 
hope of being thrilled by the story. The Japanese like to get 
their novel-reading done in this way to a great extent. (I 
should not wonder at this if the Chinese character were the 
reason, but I am told it is not.) The story-teller was 
dressed in black haori and blue silk hakama, gorgeous to 
behold, and sat by himself on a kind of rostrum between 
two of the charming lighting arrangements which are eallad 
andons here ; quite the prettiest possible means of mArag 
darkness yisible, but I always think rather inadequate as 
reading lamps. Howeyer, the Japanese evidently do sol 
think so, for they use them constantly for the pnipoae. 
Anyway, there he sat, and after some preliminary bnsiness 
he began, just as a lady pianist at a concert makes a great 
ado with her gloves and things before she can b^gin pUying. 
He went on for some time talking away with great enetgy, 
with the usual Inreathless effect that Japanese alwajs has 
when one is not understanding a word of what is said* 
emphasising his points with a tan, and making oeeaaional 
faces. Suddenly he stopped—- obviously at a point of breath- 
less interest — and sent round the hat; I suppose a eoii of 
Far Eastern equivalent of ** To be continued in our next," 
where the heroine is left with the knife of the assassin at her 
throat till the hero comes to her rescue next week. Aiker 
that he went on again as though nothing had happened* 
everybody continuing to listen breathlessly. I stayed qmt« 
a long time, interested by the scene though deaf to the 
intricacies of the tale. The hat was sent round again 
before I left, and I have no idea when the perfomancB 
came to an end. 



Yesterday afternoon B and I spent with the 

a most laughable entertainment to the unsoientifie. Of 
course you have heard a lot about Japanese wrestlings- 
everybody has, though everybody is not aware that {ban 
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ftie two sorts, this professional kind and the gentlemanly 
art of '' jnjitsa/' which is quite different. These wrestlers 
yoa most know are a class apart, and quite unlike other 
Japanese, who, as you must be tired of hearing, are all 
▼ery small and mostly thin. These men, on the contrary, 
are all tall and as &t as prize pigs. As a rule their faces 
are not beaotifal — ^though whether that differentiates them 
Tery clearly from the mass of their countrymen is not for 
me to say. They wear their hair in the old-world queue, 
tiowerer, which b certainly more becoming than the fashion- 
able style, though they do not shaye the front of the head. 
Tou can always tell a wrestler if you see one, by his inches 
and his fett and his queue. These people are all members of 
a dose corporation, and of &milies which have been in the 
wrestling business for generations. Certainly it would not 
be easy for the ayerage Japanese to derelop the correct 
I^ysique at % moment's notice. These people go about 
from town to town exhibiting their skiU in each for some 
days at a time, and at present a troupe is here. The 
scene of operations is the dry bed of the Kamogawa, into 
which we descended by steps from a bridge. A large space 
had been railed off by rough wooden barriers, round which 
rose not benches exactly, but platforms on different lerels for 
the spectators to squat on. In the midst was the wrestling 
tent^-a large circular roof supported by poles and draped 
with yiolet hangings which were looped up all round. Before 
we could take our places we had a tremendous altercation as 
to idiat we were to pay ; for as we were foreigners it had 
stni^ those at the receipt of custom that it would be a good 
idea to make us pay as many dollars for our seats as the 
crowded natiye audience had paid cents for theirs. The 
wotm turned, and though the turning prooess took quite 
half an hour, we finally came with great goodwill on both 
sides to an arrangement by which we were to pay one* 
tenth of what had at first been asked, but stiU probably 
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abont ten times as mach as we ought to haye paid* Hoir* 

ever, we got chairs for it, and a good deal of amusement as 

well. The wrestlers sat jnst ontside the ring till their turn 

came on and talked with condescending affability to the 

sarronnding amatenrs. The ring was a yeiy tiny one; I 

understood nothing of the science of the performance, but 

I believe the great thing is not to be pushed out of the 

ring. Bat I wish you could have seen the doughty wnmon 

getting ready for a bout. They were, as I have already toU 

you, as fat as whales, and were attired in the neat simplicity 

of a dark blue waistband about six inches wide and adorned 

with a deep fringe. There seemed to my ignorant eyes to be 

vastly little wrestling, but a quite inordinate amount of i«e- 

paration for what there was. Before each bout, which might 

last perhaps one minute, five minutes or more were conBuned 

in preliminaiy contortions ; standing on one foot and Btretch- 

ing the other fat leg into the air, slapping the limbe with 

resounding noise, drinking water out of a bucket and spitting 

it out again seemed to be the great essentials. After abool 

five minutes of these graceful exercises the champions wooU 

crouch down in a sitting position as though they meant to do 

something ; but not a bit ; they would be up again dindly, 

slapping and stretching and drinking water as before. This 

often went on four or five times before they got to business^ 

and even when they did the result did not seem to inex* 

perienced eyes quite worthy of so much preparation ; they did 

not seem to do very much, and the whole thing was alwap 

over in an incredibly short time, during which the excitemeBt 

of the native spectators appeared to be intense. Four fist old 

men — ex-wrestlers, we were told — sat on the ground, one al 

the foot of each of the posts which supported the roof, and 

I underwent quite a lot of unnecessary anxiety tm their 

behalf, as the combatants staggered nearer and nearer to 

them till it seemed as though nothing could save them 

from being flattened beneath the falling mass. There was 
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also AH nmpiie always in tiie ring with the ohampionB, 
foDowing them round and ronnd» eyeing every movement 
like a cat with a mooBe, and apparently controlling the 
comhat with a wooden fan he held in his hand. There 
were two of these individnals ; Japanese of the ordinary sise 
dressed in silk hakama and the pictoresqne winged npper 
garment of hygone days ; and very nioe indeed they looked, 
in striking contrast with the andience, most of whom had 
adoned themselTes with the most execrable of bowler hats. 
I am told that the profession of wrestling nmpire is the 
monopoly of one fiunily, and that every one who wishes to 
become one most enter that ftmily by adoption. After the 
last roond there was a laughable scene in which all the 
champions came into the ring together, elegantly attired in 
gorgeous silk and Tclvet aprons tied ronnd the waist with 
what looked to me like the straw rope of Shinto associa- 
tion, from which hnng nnmistakable ** gohei," though 
what Shinto and wrestling have to do with each other we 
did not find oai Bnt the effect of the costume as the heroes 
l evo l ved was too fbnny for words. Some announcement was 
hoisted on a board, and the performance then ended for 
the day. 

What is called *'jiqitsu" is quite a different sort of 
thing from this ; it is an elegant and knightly accomplish- 
ment, once much affected by the samurai. I was once 
present at a private exhibition of this art, and it astonished 
ne beyond measure. It seems to be a system by which, 
with a little knowledge of anatomy and certain tricks, a 
weak man can throw a strong one over his head, and by 
neatly breaking a bone here and there, or employing other 
atguments of tiie same kind, reduce him to abject helpless- 
ness in a moment without apparently exerting himself 
to any great extent In the old days this was a samurai 
accomplishment, and I understand that the police, who are 
•opposed to belong to that class, are still expected to learn it. 
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For the last week I have been having a 'Hovdiy time" 
among the temples and their treasures of art. I shall not 
describe them to yon, becanse if yon are coming ont here 
yon will see them for yourself. But I am glad I did not 
see Kyoto till I had acquired some knowledge of the past 
of the country, and some faint power of discriminating 
between the various schools of art. Otherwise all these 
things which I have found so living and so full of intel- 
ligible interest and beauty would have left but a confused 
impression, and probably not a very appreciative one. 
If you are shown a kakemono or screen by some fiEunous 
artist representing some celebrated episode in histoiy or 
some divine personage, you are more likely both to 
appreciate and to remember if you have heard of artist 
or hero or saint before. They are firiends to you, and not 
merely extraordinaiy names that you cannot pronounce, 
as they are to the newly arrived globe-trotter; he cannot 
revel in these things as can one who has made firiends with 
them in ever so slight a degree. Then again the delight 
of the long kuruma drives through the delicious air and 
the exquisite scenes which meet one at eveiy turn, Kyoto 
itself is fascination; its suburbs, or rather the country 
places which were once its suburbs, are fairyland. I always 
make a day of these expeditions, taking a kurumaya, 
with whom I have made a great acquaintance, and who 
has the briefly descriptive name of Tare. Tare is the 
happiest and best-tempered biped you can imagine ; nothing 
comes amiss to him whatsoever. I do not hurry him ; he 
gets plenty of time for his mid-day meal, and extensive rests 
for tea and smoke while I am in temples. He seems to 
think I have quite an inordinate fondness for temples (but 
then he did not know me in my shopping days). 

So he and I go the leisurely round of these sacred edifices 
and take our ''bento,'' otherwise lunch, with us, and get 
the inevitable tea to wash it down at some tea-shed on 
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the wAj. These exeimioiis are my delight; the country 
looks BO eharmisg in its ring of hills — Kyoto is so mnch 
smaller than it nsed to be that one has to go quite 
into the country to see places once suburban — and the 
pictures one finds as one goes are delicious : here a group 
of houses, there a solemn temple grove, and eyeiywhere 
peace and stillness and freshness. To go to one temple 
one generally passes half a dosen others, each in sur- 
roundings more charming than the last, or at least so 
one fancies under the spell of the individual charm of 
each. Some are enclosed by long walls sloping inwards 
and covered with a curious decoration of horizontal stripes, 
which shows that they were once the retreat of abdicated 
Majesty, or at least the abode of some scion of the 
Imperial house who had forsaken the world for the religious 
life. The temples of the Hongwanji sect also, though 
thoy may not individually boast of having had such an 
inmate, are nevertheless all allowed a wall of this kind 
because the founder of the sect was a personage of Imperial 
blood. One cannot but be struck, in going to see such 
places, by the extraordinary frequency with which princes 
and nobles in mediadval days betook themselves to the 
religious life. The practice was common enough, no doubt, 
in Europe at the same period, but it can scarcely have 
prevailed there to quite the same extent as it seems to have 
done here. Many of these exalted personages seem to 
have shaved their heads and actually taken vows ; but even 
without doing that, to go and end one's days in a monastery 
neems to have been the rule rather than the exception. 
Hence the gorgeously, or rather beautifully, decorated suites 
of apartments one finds in so many Kyoto temples; great 
persons, from Mikados downwards, having gone there to live 
in an atmosphere more holy, doubtless, but also considerably 
freer, than that of the court, and to die in the odour of 
sanctity surrounded by the glories of art. For it does not 
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seem to have been neoessazy to exchange the purple for 
the straw by any means; the princely devotee lived in 
probably quite as much comfort and splendonr as he had 
enjoyed before. For, after all, simplicity was the keynote 
of Kyoto conrt life in those days; even the reigning 
Mikados, to jndge by the still existing palace, had no great 
amount of what we should regard as magnificence in their 
surroundings. Severe plainness is everywhere the dis- 
tinguishing mark of these sacred apartments, except in 
the matter of mural decoration. In that line evidently 
they indulged themselves more freely; many of these 
things are works of the choicest art, but stiU they are 
delicate and subdued in tone — ascetic rather than dazzling 
or gorgeous in effect. Some decorations in Kyoto are 
gorgeous enough, no doubt, but these are associated with 
the memory of Shognns rather than of Mikados. For it 
was not till the rise of the Tokugawa fiBimily that Yedo 
became the Shogun's city; between the fall of Kamakara 
and the rise of leyasu they, like the Emperors, had their 
abode in Kyoto, where most of them lived lives no lees 
ineffectual than theirs. 

Though Kyoto was thus the capital of both Mikado and 
Shogun, its history during the Middle Ages is by no 
means so eventful as you might suppose ; for, in spite of 
the presence of these august personages, it was not exactly 
the seat of government, for the reason that there was no 
government of which it could be the seat. The Mikados 
continued what they had always been ; the sceptre slipped 
from the Shoguns, and each baron did that which was 
right in his own eyes, and govemedi or misgoverned, his 
own country as he chose, and made it as large as he oould 
at the expense of his neighbours. Fire and sword and civil 
war were part of the established order of things throughout 
the length and breadth of the land, while Kyoto and its 
rulers stood serenely aloof in sacred seclusion, devoting their 
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elegant leieore to the eultivatioii of etiquette and the fine 
arts, alternating deyotion with dissipation after a fashion not 
unknown in Europe at the same period. 

After the £dl of Kamakora in 1883, the torch of civil war 
was not qnenehed for many a day, for the favomitism of the 
restored Mikado and the resulting jealousies had lighted it 
again. There were plots and counter-plots, and for the next 
aizty yean the unhappy country was deluged with blood. At 
last, howerer, under Yoshimitsu, third Shogun of the Ashikaga 
line, the breach was healed by the retirement of the repre- 
aentatiTe of one of the rival Imperial dynasties, Yoshimitsu 
was a capable ruler, and under him the country got some 
respite firom its troubles and the Imperial city recovered some 
of its prestige* He was not only a great statesman, but a 
great patron of art and literature, and, needless to say, of 
tea-drinking. Like many other Japanese rulers, he withdrew 
nominally in &vour of his son, and from his luxurious retire- 
ment continued to direct events no less than before, though 
he had more time to devote to the pursuits of elegant leisure, 
to piety, to banqueting, the lyric drama, and the tea-cup. It 
was during this period that he built the present temple of 
Kingakuji, with its pavilion whose walls and roof and floor 
were all coated with gold. Little trace of all 'that golden 
q^lendour now remains at Kingakuji, no longer a palace, but 
ever since his death a Buddhist monastery. Yet the place is 
lovely still, though shorn of its former radiance, and tiie once 
golden pavilion stiU remains set in the midst of the temple 
gnmnds among pines and bamboos and miniature streams, 
where the cherry and maple spread their flaming tints in 
spring and autumn, and all the year there broods an air of 
andent peace. 

After the death of Yoshimitsu the sceptre passed to weaker 
hands; one incapable and extravagant Shogun succeeded 
another, and the country fell back into its former state of 
misery and anarchy. The best-known name among these 
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Shogons is that of Yoshimasay the eighth of the Ashikaga 
linOy who, in the midst of all the bloodshed and desolation of 
the period, lived a life of extravagant loxniy, and devoted the 
proceeds of his exactions to a liberal patronage of the fine 
arts and the accomnlation of objects of vertu. To him is 
believed to belong the glory of bringing the tea-ceremonies to 
a high state of development and perfection, and he practised 
them in his palace, now the monastery of Gingakuji, where 
he had a pavilion covered with silver, or intended to be so 
covered, in imitation of Yoshimitsu's golden house. So 
severely refined are the decorations of his tea-room that 
I defy any one by looking at them to tell what they may 
be supposed to represent But the garden, as usual, is 
charming. After his death things went from bad to worse : 
each succeeding Shogun practised the tea-ceremonies, none 
practised righteousness. Effeminate self-indulgence was the 
rule in Slyoto, and all over the country there was no law 
but the will of the stronger. 

At last, in the darkest days of these times of imarohy, one 
of the contending barons began to get his head above his 
fellows. This was one Oda Nobunaga, who, by getting nearly 
all power into his own hands, established something like a 
central government, and better times began for the Imperial 
city under his rigime. The Shogun was a mere figurehead, 
and finally Nobunaga deposed him, though he himself, not 
belonging to the Minamoto clan, could not take the title of 
Shogun, which fell for a time into abeyance. 

Nobunaga's death made room for a greater than himself— 
the famous Hideyoshi, generally known in Japan as the 
*' Taiko.'' He had been one of Nobniiaga's generals, having 
risen to that position from a very humble one by sheer force 
of talent. On his master's death he at once took up the reins 
of government and rapidly reduced the country to order, 
himself at last holding a position inferior only to that of the 
Emperor, though he too never bore the title of Shogon, not 
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being of MinMnoto deeeent. Under him Kyoto regained all 
its former Bplendonr, and he made it his place of abode, 
bnilding for himself a palace of unparalleled magnificence at 
Fnshimi, close by. With his death his power passed to 
Tokngawa leyasa, the foonder of the next dynasty of Shogons, 
and the sacred capital ceased to be the seat of goTemment, 
though the Mikados were to remain there for nearly three 
oentoriee longer while leyasn and his descendants mled the 
land from the once insignificant fishing village of Yedo. 
From that day to this Kyoto has remained, I sappose, much 
the samec— calm in its dignity, its splendonrs slowly fading, 
bat its beanty and leisnred charm remaining to this day, 
when CTen cloistered Majesty no longer dwells within it. 

Yet through all the chances and changes of the tronbloos 
centuries before the rise of the Taiko and the Tokngawa, the 
life that one thinks of as Kyoto life had gone quietly on, as 
it was destined to do for centuries after — aloof from politics, 
and powerless to influence them, afiected also Tery UtUe by 
them except in so frr as the Imperial establishment might be 
on more or less short commons, according to the loyalty or 
otherwise of those who held the power and with it the purse. 
Foreiij and celestial Majesty seem, indeed, to have been by 
no means unacquainted with one another, and one wonders 
sometimes how much of the soTcre simplicity of the Imperial 
surroundings may have been due to tradition and how much 
to necessity. As for the kuges — ^the old court nobles — ^they 
»eem to hsTO been poor in the most literal sense, many of 
them, it is said, gaining a scanty living by humble trades 
pursued in the aristocratic seclusion of their own abodes, 
which encircled that of the Mikado. Consequently, amuse- 
ments and pursuits which inToWed great expenditure could 
hardly be indulged in by these high personages, and hence, 
too, I suppose, the more aristocratic such things were, the 
more they were simple and inexpensiTC. Just look for a 
moment at what the court gaieties were. Hunting parties, 
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with costly horses and aecontrements, tilting and tom^ 
mentSy lavish entertainments, goigeons progresses witk 
crowds of magnificent retainers — such things waie br tiie 
Shogun and his daimyos, whose wealth was gained and jm- 
served by the power of the sword, bnt were not very duoidflr- 
istic of the Emperor's sabdaed conrt. Here awe and ssBctitf 
took] the place of outward magnificence. Nobody seens 
to have gone abont mnch, certainly not with vast tetiam 
of horsemen ; and on the rare occasions when the Bern of 
Heaven made a progress to, perhaps, some temple or snbmtai 
retreat dose by, he did so in some such staid ballodc-waggoo 
as one may see in the mosemn in Tokyo to this day-« 
cnmbrons vehicle of black lacquer with ornaments of daintily- 
chased gold laid on with no lavish hand. Court life seeais 
on the whole to have been an indoor thing for eveiybo4j» fi* 
when Majesty was always indoors why should other peopla 
want to run about, provided their rank was but high enoi^ 
to permit them to bask in the rays of that stationaiy sm? 
So, as amusement was the only business of li£e, these e&enti 
ladies and ladylike gentlemen seem to have taken it lei; 
solemnly. Social functions were much in vogue, but th; 
cannot have been extremely lively. The most delirimu <i 
them seems to have been tiie ** cha no yu," or oenmaaA 
tea-party. 

The origin of these *' tea-ceremonies " goes back to sneiflii 
times. Tea itself, like Buddhism, came from China, and ^ 
and the ceremonies connected with it were at first, we tie 
told, associated with religion, as useful in keeping the dsivit 
awake during their pious exercises. In fact, the plant i^ 
was a special gift from Heaven, which sprang of old from ike 
eyelids of the contemplative saint Dharma after he bad ci& 
them off because they persisted in closing in sleep. Tk 
very name of the ** tea-ceremonies " seems to suggest oU 
Kyoto — ^Myako — and all its elegant uselessness, bot tbey 
were not in fact in any way confined to it. No one witb >of 
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protopiigns to Uste or refinement in any part of the oountiy 
but was a Totaiy of the art or science of tea-drinking and 
praeUaed ita attendant ritual; the greatest generals and 
atateemen were not exempt firom the giddy contagion; the 
Taiko Hideyoahi himself was a forions tea-drinker, and did 
all he ooold to lead others in the same paths. Tea-drinking 
was almost aa serions a thing as war and statecraft; in facti 
it may haye been with Hideyoahi a form of the latter, for it is 
said that he eoltiTated a taste for ceremonial tea among his 
aoldieiy in order to keep them happy and contented during 
those nnfortonate interludes when tiiere was no slaughtering 
for them to do ; the sword was exchanged not for the plough- 
ahara, but for the tea-kettle. As for what the ceremonies 
themselTes were, as they haye been described by Tarious 
leaned authorities, it will be enough for me to tell you that 
sef«re simplicity was the connect ** note " of such entertain- 
mants in their most highly dereloped form. But if the 
adjuncts were thua simple (often, be it obsenred, with a jerj 
costly simplicity), the ceremonies themselTes were not — are 
sot, indeed, for the solemn tea-party still endures to some 
extent, a measure of the difference between the notions of 
amusement existing respectiTely in the Far Eastern and the 
Western minds. *' Without purity, peace, reTcrence, and 
detachment from worldly cares," we are told that the great 
*' tea reformer " of Hideyoshi's day, Senno Rikyu, said there 
could be no proper tea-party. Just imagine such an enter- 
tainment: the guests arriving in this frame of mind and 
each taking his place with the proper compliment and in the 
strictest order of precedence ; the departure of the host from 
tha room, leaving the guests to examine ceremonially and 
remark upon the kakemono and the flower arrangement ; then 
tha return of the host with his fire materials and the alow and 
awfhl ceremony of the boiling of the kettle and the making by 
tha guests of appropriate remarka and compliments on tha 
waj ha doea it, after permisaion has been first obtained to 
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I 

gaze reTerently on the process. Some time ago I wss tt 
kindly invited to assist at a modified form of a ceremonj 
this sort. It seemed to me to last for hoars, and I bj : 
means adorned it^ for though I had heard of the things r- 
is expected to keep on saying and doing, it is quite anixL 
thing to act graceftdly on the information acquired. r> 
kettle had to be boiled, of coarse, and I thonght it ne^ * 
would, in this present world at least. A watched pot,o: 
knows, noTor boils, but it is nothing to a ceremonial kettle : 
two sticks of charcoal. Then the taste of the achieTcd rer. 
is abominable ; it is not what you would call tea at all, V- 
a sort of horrible pea-green porridge rather like veiy thi - 
green-pea soap. The horrid thing is made frothy witb > 
whisk, and you have to drink it as though it were the ner^ 
of the gods, with lengthened sweetness long drawn out, o^' 
it is exceedingly bitter, for the tea is green in addition *. 
being as thick as gruel. Everybody enjoyed the pariy I ^ 
speaking of very much ; I did so myself because of the intert> 
of it, but I believe the rest of us enjoyed the tea too. ^- 
the whole I think a little of the '' cha no yu *' style ol ift^ 
noon tea goes a long way ; our brief and brutal fashion see:* 
better proportioned to the span of human life. 

But old Kyoto life was not all tea-drinking, of coiir»^ 
there were other forms of excitement — ^burning incense, i' 
instance — almost as serious as tea-drinking, but rather ni^' 
I should think, for incense has a pleasant smell, where^* 
ceremonial tea has a horrible taste. I believe incense-ptfti<'' 
are still given, but I have never been present at one so tu* ^ 
understand the idea is to bum a great many kinds one ^■ 
the other and get the guests to identify the different vaneti^* 
used. How any one can preserve any power of discrimin*^^'" 
after sniffing at several kinds in succession — all, I snpp^' 
more or less alike — ^I cannot imagine. Certain disagreeabK 
experiences of my own have led me to the conviction tbit U'*' 
Japanese have absolutely no noses at all ; bat it may be tb^ 
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by the graee of Ewannon the Mendfiil they can smell aU 
Bweet and channing things snoh as incense and flowers and 
remain insenaihle to— weU — ^those things to which they are 
insensible. 

Then there were oertain gentle and indoor games to be 
played ; there were the Nd dnunas to be seen and the moon to 
bo gased at. The gadng at the moon was nearly as im- 
portant as the tea-ceremoniesy and seems to hsTO been 
practised by ererybody, and the most ferodons spirits of 
these tnrablooa times seem to have done their dnty by the 
moon no less than the conrt ladies. All cnltivated persons 
made a point of appreciating the moon ; if yon had any> 
respect for yourself yon were careful about this. Then of 
cooTBe the moon can not only be gased upon, but also written 
about, and poetising in the days of Miyako was one of the 
Berions occupations of every-day life. (Indeed, it is so still, 
it would appear, to some extent.) No grand epics or things 
of that sort by professional poets, or eren official efiusions 
by poets-laureate, but the making of neat little Terses by 
amateurs as a polite aocompliahment — ^rerses of thirty-one 
syllables, I believe, expressing no particular sentiment, but 
only a little picture ; a verbal snap-shot of some momentary 
phase of nature or life, with maybe a word or two to suggest 
some feeling by association. At first these things — ^I mean 
translations of them — seemed to me quite blankly unmeaning, 
but by degrees one gets to see there is something in them, 
and the more one reads of them the better one likes them. 
At any rate they can by no means be said to belong to the 
dreary region of the obvious. But as to writing them, I 
suppose the capacity to do so is hereditaiy; every man, 
woQum, and child in Japan seems ready to produce a verse 
CD the smallest provocation, and to do so, moreover, within 
the narrow limits prescribed by the rules of the art. Not 
only the moon seems to inspire them, but anything else you 
hke^-that is» anything in their line — and they can write 

U 
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verses on the spur of the moment on any theme iAi^ 
There is no false modesty either about showing these p 
ductions or reading them to one's friends. There aie plt^-* 
both here and about Tokyo, like Arashiyama or Mokojb 
where people go to see the cherry blossoms. Thej pc 
there, and then write a stansa on the sabjeot, thoiigk' 
seems a little hard to see what any of them can find to nj - 
a somewhat limited subject which has been steadily wrhtc 
on for a dozen centuries of industrious poetising. Yet i- 
ink on the composition is no sooner dry than it is read oat v 
the admiring company, and then probably hung upon 1 1:^ 
for the delectation of the public at large. So it is not to :> 
wondered at if, seeing how this still prevails in these otilitini-* 
latter days of railways and telegrams, they were moie > 
vogue still in the dreamy palaces of Miyako when the d^^* 
of the outer world fell but faintly on the ear, but the m^- 
and the plum blossom, love and the loved one, loomdd k*^ 
before the eye. Indeed, literature, especially in the eir- ' 
days of Kyoto, seems to have been a distinctly Cuhiau ' 
pursuit, particularly among the ladies, whose writings aff^' 
to be the most numerous and the most fiunouB. One tf p 
to think they had some occupation besidee tea-ceremc^' 
and dark intrigues wherein to pass their days. Oi»^ 
imagine the fair authoress of the fiunous " Oenji's Sreic 
as she sat in a heap upon the mats, lost in an oeeu - 
drapery, her innumerable garments and scarlet bibs' 
streaming into immensity behind her, while the gr^*'-^ 
wonder of the romance dragged its slow length along bes^ 
her delicate hands. At least I believe on authori^ tbt ' 
is both interminable and dull, but I observe the Jtp«D^ 
speak of it as we might of the Odyssey. 



CHAPTER YI 



AT iMt I am m Nikko, and I am ^ad of it for two 
leafoni: first, it is a (vharming plaoe» and aeoondly, 
it ia foiy ineonTenient not to haTO aeon Nikko, for it is a 
nuitter of prorarbial knowledge that till yon have done so yon 
mnat not say ** kekko/' Now '' kekko " means '' beautifdl/' 
'* splendid/' ** charming " — anything, in short, that is en- 
thnsiaatie and as there are not a few things in Japan which 
irresistibly suggest the ose of saoh an adjectiTe, I decided 
at last to go and acquire the right to ose this indispensable 
word by seeing Nikko. 

Utsonomiya is the place where the raQways north and 
sooth join the litUe branch line which goes thence to Nikko. 
But something lar more beantifol than the raOway goes 
thenee to Nikko too— an STenne of oryptomerias more than 
twenty miles long, continnons on either side ssto fer a few 
accidental breaks cansed by fires. By this yon may go to 
Nikko aU the way from Utsnnomiya, or yon may go, as I 
did, by the ** Reiheishi Kaido," which joins the raUway at 
a little town called Kannma. This Reiheishi Eaido was at 
one time a highway of much dignity, for by it travelled the 
envoy who year by year came from Kyoto bearing the gifts 
with which the Mikado was wont to do honour to the shrines 

of Nikko. One stoiy goes that its trees, now so magnificent 

flu 
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in their stately age^ were planted there when aapixngi u 
the hnmbler offering of those who could not giTo budais 
of stone or bronze to hononr the mighty dead* I do nr. 
know what trath there may be in this, but at any mte '*9t 
non h Yero d ben trovato/' for snrely no gift could be m-.r. 
worthy of a glorious memory than these long avennes leadii: 
on across the plain for mile after mile, till at last thej dizs' 
the sacred mountain itself and lay their age-long homjige K 
the very temple gate. 

The roadway between these trees is a ftdrly wide one 
its surface, alas I in nowise to be commended, fall as it t« 
of ruts of amazing depth and joltiness, to say nothing «* 
the muddiness which seems to be its chronic conditioiL. Oz 
either side rises a sloping bank of green, covered with «! 
kinds of TCgetation — ^fems and fisuniliar-looking wild tLaw& 
such as one might see at home. Out of this bank rise t^ 
trees — ^huge ciyptomerias shooting up straight as arrowB tc 
the sky, their long roots cutting the line of the bank msc 
varying its green with their soft red. Up and up they tover 
with never a thought of a branch till they reach aboot i 
third of their whole height, perhaps some thirty or fgrtj 
feet from the ground, tapering but little, and looking Wu 
the red granite columns of some vast cathedral isle of moet 
than mortal building. When they do b^gin to branch ti^t 
still go soaring on, the pinky red of their trunks skowisc 
almost purple under the deep transparent shadows eaal kj 
their veil of glowing green. Behind them smaller treei :■ 
various kinds stand at a little distance, then the fann laikL 
at the back. All night it had been raining, and early ii 
the morning too; but now the sun was shining bri^th 
and the air had a soft clearness and purity indeseribabif. 
through which flying clouds cast shadows of wonderfiil tnitf- 
parent blue on the wide landscape round about ; all the grM2 
things growing in the careful little fields on either side J 
the road were fresh and glistening, and the fragranee frax 
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he soft green taflsels of the mighty trees was fall of the 
niggestioii of the spring. 

No hones of course on this roadp only the osnal team of 
perspiring bat lively fellow-ereatoreSy and as the way is long 
md nearly all aphill, one has to have two of them to each 
rickshaw. On we went, pattering merrily through the mud, 
iolting and slipping and sticking, bat perfectly happy and 
apparently with plenty of breath to spare for conversation 
%a well as for the necessary granting in bad places. For 
in this coontiy nobody can do anything inyolving any exertion 
withoat a great deal of semi-TOcal granting, and if the work 
is reaUy hard, like loading a ship withoat a windlass, it is 
necessary even to chant. 

For a long time we saw only green behind the tall madder 
colomnst dark or light, sometimes a groap of almost black 
pines, sometimes a flash of emerald bamboo or early rice 
shoots, tiny fields of vegetables — ^maricet-garden plots I 
Hoppose. At last we came to a large village (Imaichi), 
where the two solemn approaches meet. It is all one long 
nphill stone street, the width of the avenae, and fall of that 
Boand which is of all others the most characteristic of Nikko, 
the sound of ranning water, here in no romantic cascade, 
yet very musical in its way as it tinkles in its stone channel 
down the village street, looking as bright and sparkling as 
though no dwellings were near to soil its purity. But spoil* 
ing things for the sake of spoiling them does not seem to 
be a Japanese trait, nor defiling them out of wantonness. 
What would a tiny stream running down the middle of an 
English — ^let me not venture to say a Scotch — ^village be 
like ? Would not its offence ciy to Heaven ? But civilisa* 
lion has not yet reached this pitch here in Japan. At 
Imaichi we stopped at a little tea-house to rest, delighting 
b the soft reposefalness of the place, and I regaled myself 
on cakes whose hues of violent green and magenta mi^t 
suggest immediate dissolution to a new-comer. But I know 
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by this time that they are nothing worse than rather fiittes- 
ingy and ate them with cheerful confidence, while the knnuu 
men indulged in a wild debauch of tea and rioe whereon w 
finish the long uphill road. At last, after some mika. 
another Tillage, larger, longer, steeper, ending abixiptly in i 
wooded height above, and here as the houses began the gresi 
trees left o£f, to begin again in the solemn groTae abo^ve. 
As we got among the houses night began to close aiaond c& 
and the sky to grow dark and threatening. ETeiything abet: 
was quickly lost in the gathering gloom, made darker peshMVf 
than it really was by the endless paper lanterns and ooeadoci. 
electric lights which suddenly appeared and seemed to cKct 
the long street in firont, ending abruptly, as it seemed, ir 
utter darkness aboTO. There is no riyer down the middle d 
this village, but in firont of every door there is a mysteriocs 
gurgling arrangement in the shape of an iron reeerroir fsL 
of bubbling water which rushes in again of itself w h enciq 
any is taken out, and the overflow firom these keepa the 
street between perpetually dean and dustlees. At hwl tk 
street ended suddenly, cut off by what sounded in the duk- 
ness like a raging torrent, with absolute blackness beyoa^ 
I knew quite well that there was more than one Teiy gooi 
foreign hotel in this place, but decided for the preeent t^ 
have nothing to do with them but to go to native qaaiien 
instead, supported by the knowledge tiiat if neeesaaiy oai 
can always cater for oneself in the village. 

When I awoke next morning the vanishing waUa of bit 
room showed a charming picture glittering under the maraia;.: 
sun with all the fireshness brought by another night of nia 
Far above, looking as though actually in the sky, hang kigk 
lawns of vivid green on the slopes of the mountain Naataiiu 
immediately overhead, fimtastic wreaths of vapour rising froa 
them to the few white douds that still hung in the dMp 
transparent sky ; bdow, half touched with sunlight, half ktf 
in the rising doud streamers, lay the solemn tem^ gtu ^m, 
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still dark for all the golden light, yet dashed here and there 
iprith touches of soft madder pink where the tre^ trunks 
caught the dancing snnbeams falling through the green. 
Outside the verandah was the garden of the house with its 
fresh greenery, its stone lantern and miniature rocks, and 
beyond a wide landscape of forest and hiU, with the grey 
roofs of the village street sloping down through the dark 
trees to the river beneath. 

When I went out later on, after the familiar excitements 
of the toilet and the subsequent shadowy breakfast, I dis- 
covered the reason of that sound of many waters which 
puzzled me last night. For at the end of the village street 
rushes the river Daiya down a steep decline through a narrow 
ravine whose precipitous sides are partly formed of ancient 
masonry^ huge blocks of stone stained with age and green 
with the ferns and growing things that fill the crevices 
between them. Two bridges cross the ravine, only a few feet 
apart in material distance, yet half a world asunder for all 
that. One, a single arch of scarlet lacquered wood, spans 
the foaming torrent with an indescribable grace and lightness, 
its brilliant colour and dainty ornaments of shining metalwork 
standing out in bright relief against the dark greens of the 
surrounding woods, a bridge at once simple yet elaborate, 
sumptuous yet unobtrusive — a work of Old Japan ; the other 
flat, grey, iron, hideous, looking as though it were copied 
from some abomination in Lancashire, constructed on Heaven 
knows what improved scientific principle for the exemplifies* 
tion of the modem trinity of utility, cheapness, and ugliness — 
a bridge, in short, of Meyi. Fortunately the Red Bridge is 
not only beautiful but also sacred, so neither I nor any one 
else may profane it with our feet. Time was when only the 
Shegon and, on certain days, pilgrims might cross it, and 
nowadays, when the Shogun is a thing of the past and the 
pilgrim tends to meige more and more in the ezeorsionist, 
the ri^t belongs alone to the Emperor, and the lovely 
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bridge is saved from the all-pervading tourist and his 

by massive barriers at either end. Onoe across the hai 

bridge, I fonnd myself at the foot of a broad stair of aaeiss 

stonework, ascending through the cryptomeria grove, with i 

furious little cascade beside it rushing down to the 

through a rather primitive-looking waterwork 

This, with another little stream running in a stone ^li^wiii^l 

down the other side, had helped the river to make the otm- 

fusing noises of last night ; for at Nikko while it is rainisf 

the slightest trickle becomes a waterfall so long as tbe 

rain lasts. 

I ascended the great stone stair under the shade of iu 
sentinel cryptomerias, catching charming glimpses nam 
and again of the valley as I rose gradually above it. No 
tourists that morning for a wonder, only a few 
pilgrims climbing the slippery, uneven steps in " 
four or five inches high, with all the unconcern in the wocU 
and tattling incessantly the while. The stair, or aveaiie« 
whichever it is to be called, leads up to a broad, well eared- 
for road, which presently turns shaip to the right aai 
leads far up between pines and bamboos to where the 
cryptomerias begin again, overshadowing another mig^ 
stair of masonry which disappears beneath their shadows 
with a distant vision of something rose and grey. I knev 
that behind these shadows lay the chief of the wonders I 
had come to see— the famous mausoleum of leyasu — so after 
settling the preliminaries of admission with the affiaUa bit 
very verbose and consequently rather unintelligible persmiape 
who presides over such matters, I made straight for it, too 
impatient to keep the best for the last. At the top of tfe 
stair I found a huge torii of weather-stained granite «^niling 
at the entrance of a wide stone space amidst the treei. 
having a tall, many-tinted pagoda on the left, and by it 
a magnificent avenue stretching away to where the viito 
was closed by a dark torii in the far distanoe. All arosul 
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were the dense Tnennee of the giant trees, and in front the 
gate of grqr and red which is seen from the approach — a 
gate of canred workmanship of flowers and beasts, real and 
imaginaryi nnder a heayy roof of tiles. Inside is a wide 
conrt enclosed by the same wall of red and grey, and con- 
taining scTeral goigeonsly decorated buildings which noTer- 
theless are not temples at all, bat only ''go-downs" — 
Btorehonses — and another of brownish-grey wood bat with 
a wonderful sculptured friese of monkeys amidst foliage 
and flowers, each monkey a piece of symbolism, as we are 
told. This is not a shrine eith^, nothing but a stable 
— ^for an unusual horse certainly, but still a stable — ^for 
the sacred steed, namely, which bears into the darkness 
of the whispering night tiie spirit of the mighty dead 
enshrined above; a quiet, unassuming little beast enough, 
as It seems to me, to carzy so tremendous a rider, and 
generally to be seen prosaically munching the beans presented 
to it by native child or foreign tourist. Next one passes 
under another torii, this time of dariieet bronse, though 
flashing here and there with a gleam of gold as the sunlight 
&lls through the surrounding trees on the crest of the 
Tokugawa house. Eveiywhere here glitters this proud 
symbol — three leaves of a sort of hollyhock set within a 
drele— for two and a half centuries the outward and visible 
sign of aU the power and nugesty in the land — of all, at 
least, that was a patent and tangible fact of daily life. 
For the majesty of that hidden sacrosanctity at Kyoto 
was but dimly conceived of in those days ; known, indeed, 
and venerated, yet thought of perhaps but seldom, after 
the Cuhion of mankind with those unseen powers which seem 
safialy negligible in the practical afEurs of life. Next another 
court with waU and balustrade of grey hewn stone veiled 
and softened by delicately tinted moss and lichen. Two 
weird stone beasts — lions it is one's duty to believe — guaid 
the enkanee to this court, more beautifiil even than the 
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first, with its two wonderful towers for beU and dram* ifei 
curiooB bronze candelabrum and lantern, intereetiiig ts 
probable relics of the ancient interconrse between JafSA 
and Holland, in which the latter played perhaps no Tei; 
dignified part. Bat the great point of this court is the 
fence and gate on the farther side. To call this exquisite 
thing a fence is an outrage, but neither is it a wall ; it is 
a glorions screen, roofed as though it were a long, low house, 
the walls under its heavy eaves aglow with wonderfol carved 
and pierced panels of birds and flowers, all exqnisiielT 
coloured. As for the gate, it is not a gate at all, bat a 
dream of beauty in white and gold and delicate colour; 
of fSEuiy monsters where beam ends ought to be, of twisting 
dragons and curving roo& and golden bells — a gate not to 
be described. They show how tone of the beautifol vrfiile 
columns has its * delicate pattern carved upside dovm ; tat 
it seems that Japan too lay open to the ** envy of the gods," 
and this " Evil-averting Pillar " is a sort of Far Easteni 
ring of Polycrates — ^the deprecation of one blessed iritli 
too much for mortal's safe possession, and trying tlmt 
apprehensively to detract firom the too great sum of perisci- 
ness. Another court, with other buildings— shut in tUs 
time with screens of golden trellis and faiiy birds; then 
another wonderful door of white and gold. Outside this 
all must leave their shoes or sandals, for the ball above 
the lacquered steps beyond the gate is none other than tbe 
Temple itself — the goal to which all these subsidiaiT 
beauties have been tending. Here, in the covered] matted 
space between the door and the steps beyond, the orthodox 
prostrate themselves, casting at the same time their oBanap 
upon the mats before them (whence, I have observed, they 
are swept up afterwards by an attendant with a broom> 
One leaves one's shoes there; then, going round to tbe 
side, one gets in at last through a door iriiiioh leases • 
confused impression of gilded lattice-work upon the eye. 
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and leads to a darkish obamber, shut off by a magnificent 
golden sereen from the sanotoary in front, and separated 
by two or three black lacquered steps from a larger hall 
behind. There, at this my first Tisit at least — and I have 
seen it often since— ^Terybody squatted on the floor while 
a priest recited something in a rapid monotone — a prayer, 
I sappose— and then going np the steps to the closed golden 
doors, beyond which none may see, be brought down, after 
some more devotions, a little white stand of^the kind 
generally seen in Shinto temples, covered with little paper 
envelopes about the shape and size of a finger, one of which 
he presented to each pilgrim, who raised it respectfully 
to his forehead before putting it into his bosom. My turn 
came next, and I accepted the gift with polite eflfusion, though 
I knew from other experiences what it would turn out to be 
— a little slip of plain white wood, very holy, no doubt, 
but a little uninteresting to behold. After the distribution 
of these curiosities he proceeded to explain to the worshippers 
what lay behind the closed golden doors ; shrines, I under- 
stood him to say, containing the tablets of the posthumous 
names of Yoritomo and Hideyoshi, to the left and right 
of the central door, which belonged . to the deity of the 
plaee himseUl Up the black lacquered steps on our right 
vras a wide matted hall, its panelled ceiling looking like 
a piece of elaborate jewellery with its enamels of green and 
blue, its wonderful chased metal-work of golden dragons 
and Tokogawa crests, and its walls whereon strange creatures 
disported themselves on a golden background surmounted 
by an elaborately«carved and coloured frieze of flowers and 
birds. Of course I knew beforehand that this temple was 
a Shinto one, and accordingly did not expect to find any- 
thing in it, yet when one comes actually to see all 
gofge o usness it seems hard to believe it can enshrine not 
at all, absolutely nothing except a round metal mirror 
hanging above a laoquered stand on which were gOt paper 
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" gohei." There is also an elaborately decorated dmm oa 
another stand, and not another thing in the place of aa; 
kind. A Shinto priest in flowing garments of pea-gna 
silk is always sitting — or kneeling, whicheTer may mort 
correctly describe the nsnal Japanese attitade — beside the 
door of this oratory with an air of inunovable repose worthy 
of a Buddha ; a dignified-looking personage whose t^oe 
quite lacks the ecclesiastical stamp so unmistakable in the 
Buddhist clergy. For the Shinto priest is not» strictly 
speaking, an ecclesiastical personage at all; he has his 
turn of duty at the temple, but the rest of his life is wboDy 
secular, and spent in lay costume among quite lay Bonomid- 
ings ; amongst other things he is married as a role. Most 
Shinto temples, as Ceut as I have seen, are empty all day, 
but not this one. Tou will never find it without one of theae 
immovable green personages, speaking to nobody, looking 
at nothing and showing no sign of life. I had almost began 
to wonder if they might not after all be waxworks, till on« 
day I noticed instead of the usual book (which one had 
assumed, as in duty bound, to be one of devotion) a quite 
unmistakable ** shimbun " — ^nothing in the world but a daily 
paper. By degrees, as my stay here has lengthened itself 
out, I have found these dignitaries to be very pleasant and 
agreeable personages, but the first impression was distinetty 
one of awe. 

If one is 'Moing** the temples one goes next into the 
court outside the oratory to see a priestess in scarlet and 
white perform the kagura dance on the elaborately deeo> 
rated stage, and then to see the collection of historical relics 
contained in the low, carved buildings which form the waD 
of the court — ^things which had belonged to leyasa, dotliet 
and furniture, exquisite utensils of gold lacquer, all bearing 
the same cognisance as the temple buildings themselves, 
swords of wonderful temper in gorgeous scabbards of gold 
lacquer, garments said to have been worn by the dei^ of the 
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place himflelft his helmet and the frail oonrt headdrees 

of black lacqaered gauze, more durable, it would seem, 

than the ahrewd brain that once thought and schemed 

beneath it. Last of all, one goes to the tomb in whose 

honour all this magnificence has sprang np on the once 

lonely monntain-side. It is not to be found among any 

of these splendonrs, but fiur up the hill behind, approached 

by several long — ^rery long — flights of moss-grown stone 

steps which ascend in seemingly endless succession through 

the dark cryptomerias. The temple attendant or guide 

who goes with one (one is never allowed to go alone) always 

seems whoUy absorbed in the hci that the pillars of the 

balDstrade and the steps are carved several together out 

of one piece of stone ; perhaps they think this is the only 

sort of fact a foreigner can appreciate, so they keep on 

calling one's attention to it. But this, pleasing as it seems 

to them, is to me less wonderfol than the beauty and 

solemnity of the stair itself as it rises up and up under 

the dark shadows of the mighty trees that guard it, amidst 

the never-ceasing sound of the waters that rush down the 

mountain just beyond, as though singing an endless lullaby 

to the immortal dead. At the top of the stair one comes 

to another oratoiy, all in black and gold, standing in a 

gravelled courts Behind it stands a moss-grown stone wall 

with heavy gates of bronse and gold, and within this is the 

lonely tomb of plain bronse. In front of the tomb is a low 

stone altar bearing an incense*bumer and a stork and 

lotus plant, also of bronie— emblems of the Buddhist faith 

of the deceased. Nothing more ; no pomp of gold or colour, 

no inscription, no name even, on sarcophagus or gate; he 

who rests there has left a name which need owe nothing 

to such aids to immortality, so the tomb stands silent, 

nameless, unadorned, yet none the less impressive in its 

lonely nugesty beneath the shadows of the trees. 

But the mausoleum of leyasu, though the chief, is not 
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the whole of the glories of Nikko. Not far firom ha 
precincts are those of his grandson lendtsn, heir of ha 
policy and sharer to some extent in his renowxu It is 
another bewilderment of gold and colour, of loffcy iteir 
and glowing gateway, with another glittering oiatoty tt 
the end of it all. Less splendid all these buildings 
scarcely less beaatifid in effect, set as they are on the 
hillside, almost lost in their densely shadowing 
lemitsn, I conclude, is not, like his grandfather, a Shinto 
god; he seems, at least, to be left in possessioii of the 
religion he professed in life, for his oratory is qcdte ohviouijr 
Buddhist, full of the ornaments nsnally found in templee of 
that persuasion, but all of them beautiful objects of art» &r 
removed from that tawdriness that one has learnt to associate 
with the majority of less exalted Buddhist fames. The 
attendants at this temple hardly convey the same impreasioB 
of dignity as those at the Shmto shrine of lemitsu's great 
ancestor ; they are much less disregardfnl of foreign visitois, 
much more inclined to conversation. One day when I had 
been up there some time trying to take in the details of 
the exquisite decoration I became aware of some exoitenieal 
at the door, and presently one of these holy persons came sp 
and informed me that the others were anxious to know what 
had been the cost of the not very remarkable pair of paleat 
leather shoes I had left outside* He seemed delighted with 
the answer given at random, and ran joyfully off to oommimi* 
cate it to his colleagues, still engaged in heated discnssioa 
at the entrance. So indecorous an episode could new, 
I feel sure, have occurred in connection with the pea-greea 
guardians of the other shrine. 

Other temples and shrines there are beei^, scattered 
about among the dense greenery on this sacred hillside, older, 
most of them, by far than the great mausolea, and aO 
reflecting, to some extent, their glory. But the eham of 
the place is not these, though they add greatly to it. It 
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is the flztraardiiiuy beauty of the snnotuidiiiga aa a whole ; 
the huge djptomeriaa standing in mysterioas groTes or 
stately aTenaes ; the beauty of the flowers and ferns below ; 
tbe OTor-present sound of &lling water ; the glimpses of bine 
monntain and sonny Talley, of earring roof or rosy wall 
csn^t through the tall colomns of the trees. Up and down 
in erery direction are walks belonging whoUy to fiedryland. 
One, for instance, outside the temple precincts, leading up 
by ancient water-worn steps of hewn stone under immemorid 
pines and cryptomerias whose dark hues are relieved till 
the end of summer by the flowers beneath them and 
later by the flaming tints of autumn in the woods behindi has 
on one side a rushing, tumbling cascade dancing headlong 
down amidst the lights and shadows of the wood, on the 
other blue glimpses of mountain and plain beyond, and at the 
end a waterfall and a last dainty shrine. It is a walk 
altogether of extraordinary beauty, but somehow suggestiTe 
of some wonderful illusion of the stage. So fiiur, indeed, 
it seems from the ordinary landscapes of real life that one 
half expects some supernatural being to appear from behind 
one of the giant tree-trunks or jutting rocks — some dryad or 
nymjrfi of grove or stream, or some saint or warrior of old 
to bar the shadowy way against our alien foot. However, 
if beings not of earth do dwell in these charming glades, they 
are spirits gently tolerant of mortal company, for no appari- 
tion has as yet ever turned me back from the mossy steps of 
the ascent ; indeed, so little alarming is the place to native 
pilgrims that they have a special fondness for picnicking 
there. 

Then, besides the temple groves of Nikko, there are 
endless charming scenes which owe nothing of their loveli- 
ness to piety or art or royal pride. You go across the 
Inarigawa along paths winding through woods and fields full 
of every bvely thing, including sheets of azalea blossom, till 
you get to the waterfall called Kirifnri — Falling Mist — and 
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see the marvellous view of monntain rangee and wide, hf 
reaohing plain spread oat as on a map ; or, another day, of 
the valley of the Daiyagawa between the river and the fieUs, 
then along the course of another lovely stream, thzoagl 
masses of flowering trees, till you get to exquisite Uraas 
with its two falls plunging into the still waters of its rockj 
basin overshadowed by lofty trees. A favourite spot tlui 
with Japanese pleasure-seekers, and a pretty sight it it 
to see a bevy of young girls with their delieate^-tiBte< 
kimonos showing in bright relief against the dark rocks 
behind the dizzy fall as they shu£9e with laughter otwet Ukt 
slippery rocks in the high wooden clogs which make me feet 
unsteady on the level ground. Or you may go to lovdj 
Lake Ghusenji high up in the mountains, or a doxen other 
excursions, each more charming than the other. If one dom 
not want to go Ceut or do any climbing one has but to earn 
the river to where certain ancient images of Aw>j^^ tlf 
Buddha sit a hundred in number and gaze at the loTolinea 
before them, opposite the sacred spot where a ssint wn/k 
something unintelligible on an inaccessible rook over • 
boiling chasm of madly rushing waters by the sIb^ 
expedient of throwing his paint-brush at it. He was iaderi 
a wonderfol saint, this Eobo Daishi, and the amooaft ht 
seems to have written and painted is really astounding. He 
was a great traveller too, and one of the eariiest viaiton 
to Nikko; a thousand years before our time be went iheie 
and called it by its present name, which we are told 
'' Sunny Splendour/* But perhaps when he gave this 
to Nikko he had never seen it in a typhoon, with aD its 
mountains hidden in impenetrable blackness, its mj^i^ 
groves bending like saplings before the screeching blast, aal 
all its lovely emerald waters turned to roaring torroDls of 
brown foam as they dash madly along, grinding bouUcit 
and tree-trunks together with a noise like thunder as they 
go. Or perhaps, on the contraiy, he had seen sooh a ajgkl 
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too often, fer we are told that until his tibU the fair region 
wma gmn owr whoUy to the asaanlta of these spirits of 
the storm, and that it was he who deliyered it from their 
power and bestowed on it its new name of good omen as 
a hint to these powers of violence that their day was gone 
and that henoeforth they were expected to keep within the 
caTO where, £olns-like, they had their dwelling on the wild 
peaks aboTe. 

But it is useless to speak of the endless charm of all the 
place. Foreigners come and go the whole summer through, 
and 80 do the Japanese in hondreds, it would seem, each day, 
mostly in large parties, obviously ''personally conducted." 
And many of them are (or were in the season — it is late now) 
a great delight to behold. They used to go out daily in 
kurumatf and kagos in their best clothes apparently, charming 
to see in dore colour and grey and pink and gold. It is their 
way to go to the picnic places and the wateifidk and laugh their 
little gentle laugh and say the same polite little inanities at 
each, no doubt ; and they go and are polite to the great '^mi^ '' 
too. I haTO seen them there often enough as they trip up with 
a smile and an air of polite interest and cast their mite into 
the trMsniy (it is a curious Cftct, by the way, that the sleeres 
of the most elegant crdpes and gorgeous silks nerer seem to 
produoe anything more in the way of a contribution than those 
of the striped cotton of the humbler deyotee). AU kneel down 
with the same air of polite salutation to the powers aboTO, clap 
their hands with decorous propriety, then rise and gaie smil* 
ingly for a moment at the masterpieces of national art, and so 
depart, I wonder greatly how they really feel in the presence 
of this temple, what lurks under this smiling acquiescence in 
aU they see. Religion they take lightly enough, one knows • 
the spirit of that enthusiasm dwells not in them in any wise ; 
bat Uiis shrine is not merely a place of Shinto sanctity ; it is 
a sort of Westminster Abbey and Valhalla combined. Yet they 
seam infinitely less impressed by it — ^to judge by appearances 

13 
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at least — than I am who have no part or lot in the matter. 
No one figore in oar history stands oat as this man lejua 
does in theirs, nor is deification eastomaiy among ub aa an 
expression of national gratitade ; hat were it o^erwiae, I 
imagine we should take a pilgrimage to the shrine of sadi t 
national hero a little more seriously than these folk seem U 
do. Still it is impossihle to tell. No doaht any one of tbete 
people's fiftthers or grandGathers would haye oheerfiilly at 
himself open for the slightest adyantage of the house whoK 
founder is the deity here ; yet it is quite possible that they too, 
when they visited the shrine, smiled with no less defienntuu 
yacuity and lack of apparent interest For, after sU, it is nol 
polite in Japan to be emotional, especially in the proooiiee of 
superiors, and it may yery well be that that look of polhe 
indifference may haye by no means the signifioanoe it weak 
haye in our own case. 

If you are at Nikko in the summer or the eutiiiim y» 
may chance to see one of the two feetiyals of the great temiile. 
A wonderful turn-out this matsuri indeed, and eyeiybody ii 
the yillage takes part in it with great pride. The besati&l 
red and gold go-downs of the temple produce beforehand atom 
of ancient armour and dresses — no curio-dealer's tnmqped-^ 
antiques, but authentic relics of Old Japan ; flags and swoidi 
and spears and other weapons innumerable, to be p^TmdfHl ty 
the yillagers in the grand procession. Eady in the "'^^■'**^f 
agreat drum beaten solemnly at interrals warns the wocld tbtf 
something great is afoot, and eyerybody flocks to the mrfi U 
see the fimction. When I got to the great stone torn at tb 
entrance to the temple precincts I found the outer eourt fiiD d 
people, natiye and foreign onlookers, and many strange aai 
picturesque figures in the garments of olden days waitoig ^rsz 
an air of conscious dignity to be summoned each to his place 
in the coming pageant. There were horses too, gorgeoas^ 
caparisoned in crimson silk, as yet without riders, staad:r< 
waiting under the trees. For a long time nothing haiyne 
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except that the erowd of pietmeBqne flgores inoreaaed imdde 
the temple ooutB, some in fall armonr of the fiuniliar type— 
some of the suits quite gorgeous to behold, others more ordinary ; 
Btmnrai in winged sorooats and divided skirts and wearing the 
two swoids of their order; bearers of all sorts of weapons and 
insignia, and soores of men in white with short nether garments 
and loose aleeyes and onrioos peaked hats of black. At last 
the erowd of representatiTes of Old Japan grew thicker, the 
beating of the drum became more animated, warriors, standard- 
bearers and all began to range themselyes according to their 
86Teral grades, the horses were brought to the foot of the steps 
and a priest in gorgeoos robes of white silk and black lacqnered 
court hat moonted carefiilly on each and drew to one side to 
wait. At last appeared a brilliantly cobnred gronp in the red 
gateway at the top of the steps— bearers of tall emblems of 
mysterioofl import, banners, and spears, and red things that 
looked like oars. Down they came, warriors and standard- 
bearers, in costumes of bewildering Tariety, accompanied by 
two huge lions with prodigious gUt heads and Teiy hnman legs, 
each preeeded by an indiridoal in gorgeoos robes and a blood- 
emdling mask. More attendants and more warriors, with at 
interrals a white-robed priest on horseback sorroonded by 
attendants on foot, the horses stej^ing gingerly down the 
stone steps ontside the torii ; priestesses in scarlet and white 
followed by a band of mnsidans in gorgeoos brocades, prodocing 
from flotes and conches that onearthly wailing which one is 
fmnili^ with as Shinto mosic ; then bands of the men in white 
staggering onder the weight of the sacred palanqoins— the 
" O Mikoshi '* — granting and shooting as they went, and 
assidooosly fanned by their friends who ran akng in crowds 
beside them. After the palanqoins came the sacred horse, 
whom I had hitherto known only in his gorgeoos stable 
aboTe — ^no earthly rider on his back, of coorse. Down the 
long approach they went to the wailing of the orchestra till 
they reaehed a pair of small temples which stand among the 
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trees below. There the prooeasion halted ; the saered peliih 
quins were pat with yeneration into one and the prieata took 
np their position in the other, while the rest of those iriio hid 
been in the inrocession grouped themselyes pictareaqoBh 
outside. A solemn feast seemed to take place with mack 
ceremony in the building where the priests were sitting ia 
immoyable dignity, each with his white, ilEm-shaped wand held 
straight up in front, just as one sees pictures of old ViVaAM 
sitting to all eternity. Trays and cups of black and goU 
lacquer were handed round and the honourable yiands, whst- 
ever they were, were partaken of with much ceremony. 

Finally a solemn dance was executed in the space b et w e c t 
the two temples by four performers in dresses of aiitiqiie 
magnificence with wonderful trains of orange broeade wUck 
they managed with amaring grace and skiU, after whieh the 
procession rearranged itself and returned to the great mip 
to the same distressful strains as before, and all was oyer for 
the day. Ntet morning, as I was sitting sketching in the 
groye near the temple, I heard those wailings and thmnpi^ 
which always mean something in the sacred ^^"^ng Hot, 
so I went up in a great hurry and found the inner couxt faE 
of people watching a kagura performance by a dancer in ac 
extraordinary costume including yery yoluminous Ji^fc^^*** of 
red and yellow brocade and a mask of a horse's hend witk 
a long yellow mane hanging down behind. Tha daaee 
consisted in stepping stiffly round the stage in time to the 
music, jerking the head and neck, also in time, and yiolcBtir 
throwing handfuls of something that looked like maixe at the 
friese round the inside of the building. The dance 
with extraordinary abruptness, and another performer 
on, also in brocaded hakama and displaying a maak irhka 
grinned broadly with a yery comical expression of sorpriac 
and delight. This dancer had a fishing-rod with a jerj laqce 
and brilliant '' tai " fish at the end of the line, whieh Uk 
was caught continually in the course of the danee wiai 
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gefltims of Mtoniflhment and delight which went yerj 
well with the erpregsion of the miuik. Bat what it all 
meant I have not the very alighteet idea. Last oame a 
wariike figure who danced with gestnies of immense ferocity 
and ended by scrambling a number of roond white cakes 
among the spectators, who roshed wildly for them. I joined 
in the melie and trimnphantly secured one — a soft and prob- 
ably tasteless thing of uncooked rice floor (I meant to keep 
it as a holy soayenir, bat, alas I the eyer-present rats sacrilegi- 
OQsly deronred it in the night). After the scrambling all 
the natire spectator*— I was the only foreigner present as it 
happened — adjourned to the red-lacquered yerandah which 
surrounds the court, and taking their places with much 
decorum on the matting spread there for the occasion, had 
a grand tea«drinking all together. I daresay they would 
haye giyen me some, but my courage was not equal to joining 
the party, though I had scrambled lor the cakes with the 
best, so I departed in respectlul sflence, and for me at least 
the proceedings were at an end. 

Who then, you may ask, is the numen — ^the diyine spirit 
of this place t What manner of man in his earthly life was 
this leyasu whose name is heard .so constantly here, yet 
eonyeys so yagne an impression to most of the foreign yisitors 
to his shrine? (thought of perhaps by many of them simply 
as a word possessed of quite an unreasonable number of 
letters, seeing that as far as the current natiye pronunciation 
goes it might just as weU be spelt "las'"). So UtUe idea of 
personality does this name conyey that there is a tendency 
in the mind of the casual tourist to lock on it as the name of 
the temple itself; the one temple is *' leyasn,*' the other is 
'* lemitsn,** and both may be ** done " in a morning. 

Tet sorely the fascination which comes with a long stay 
in this place is in no way lessened by the knowledge 
thai the true memorial of this man is not the loyaly shrine 
before oor eyes but the two centuries and a half of unbroken 
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peace he gave (o Ids connby, torn for Ato hundred years ud 
more by interneoine strife and deluged inoesaantly in its own 
blood. 

It is a curious thing ihat this great person is said to ban 
fonnd no regular biographer in our sense of the word ; no 
record, it would seem, is in existence of what one would most 
like to know — of the man himself as he appeared to his 
contemporaries, to his friends and household ; sueh ^impoei 
of indiTiduality as might be open to those who eamo into 
contact with him. But the consideration of abstract sobjeeti 
or the analysis of character does not seem to be an oeenpatiaB 
congenial to the Japanese mind, which rests satisfied with the 
concrete fact, the outward phenomenon, to be aeeepted with^ 
out discussion. leyasu was a great general, a great etatsr 
man, and a great lawgiyer ; these were facts patent to mil, and 
accordingly his battles, his policy, and his legislation axe dnlj 
chronicled. Such were the fiebcts, and there is a list of tbaat 
But the personality of the man seems to have been lost in the 
glitter of his achieyements while he lived and in the halo id 
yeneration which surrounded him after his death. It may ht 
that in the age of the ** Great Peace," while his deeoeodanti 
still sat upon the Shogun's throne, none might dare to wnu 
such a thing, and, indeed, had any one undertaken 
task one may perhaps doubt whether strict aceoraey 
haye been the distingniflhing feature of the naixatiy« ; aai 
since the Meiji era dawned in li^t upon the land Yosec 
Japan has been too busy with politics and progieea to thiak 
of writing about anything so unpractical as the gieataeoB of 
the past. Nor is this, I suppose, yery much to be woadflnJ 
at. Howeyer, I am afiraid I am so nnciyilised as to be man 
interested in the past than in the future of this coontiy. lu 
past is unique and wholly characteristic ; the goal to wkic^ 
it is hasting with so much eagerness is, to all appearaaeo. 
nothing but a state of affairs with which one ia ^^-»^^^^ 
perhaps eyen a little tired, at home, so that, however 
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able it may be^ one can hardly look on it as yexy fall of 
noTelty, and I eannot bat be Borry, for my own part, when 
I see these loyely shrinesi that there seems at present to be 
no aeoessible portrait of the man in whose honour they still 
exist. 

leyasn was bom in 1642, amidst the tronblons times whioh 
preceded the downfall of the Ashikaga Shogonate. His 
family was a branch of the great Minamoto clan whose 
members had taken the name of Tokngawa from a ooontiy 
place where they had liyed for some time, apparently in no 
▼eiy prosperoos dreomstances. His own father was a small 
baron, lord of the castle of Okasaki, a small place now on the 
Tokaido raOway, and there his earliest youth seems to haye 
been spent, till, when he was aboat seyen years old, hostilities 
between his father and the famous baron Takeda Shingen, 
one of the unquiet spirits of the age, led to his being sent 
as a hostage to a Buddhist temple near Sumpu, now called 
Shiiuoka, and in that quiet retreat he remained till near the 
age of seyenteen, passing his time in the acquirement of the 
learning and accomplishments proper to the samurai of the 
period. His early career seems to haye been one of great 
difficulty ; neyertheless by the time of the Taiko Hideyoshi's 
death he had won for himself so strong a position that the 
power of the latter slipped quite easily into his hands. But 
his] new position was by no means secure, though the opposition 
he met with was at flnt more secret than open. He showed 
great moderation and a quite extraordinary magnanimity in 
dealing with opponents, but the jealousy of the great barons 
who resented his predominance was not thus to bo appeased, 
and at last the appeal to arms was made on the field of 
Sekigahara. There, in ▲.n. 1600, was fought one of the 
bloodiest battles in the whole of the sanguinary course of 
Jqianese history, for many thousands, it is said, had fallen 
before the setting sun left leyasu in possession of the field. 
He was so fkr firom losing his head in the intozicatioii of 
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success that he at once entered on that fiEur-seeiiig pcl&esj of 
gentleness and conciliation which was the foundation on lAiA 
he afterwards reared so great and histing an edifice. He 
spared the liyes of nearly all who had sided against him, aai 
though he redistributed all the fie& in the Empire, he oontrired 
in so doing to reward his supporters without laying too heatj 
a burden on the shoulders of those who had fought agaisit 
him, all of whom he treated with a leniency beyond tbor 
hopes. *^ He is beginning his reign," says the Jeanit Father 
Yaligniani, writing to his superiors at home, ''with grett 
mildness and clemency. He has refused to ayaO himfwlf ol 
all the power and licence that victory always brings in iU 
train, but more especially in Japan, and has pardoned needy 
all." But the redistribution thus tactfully condnoted was 
nevertheless so astutely managed that had any wished to 
rebel against him it was no longer in his power, so afcilfiiny 
had the estates of those whose alliance was donbtfhl beeo 
wedged in among those of the victor's own fiaanOy and 
supporters. So they, one and all, decided to make the best 
of it, and, either from gratitude or policy, nearly emy 
Daimyo became in fiebct, if not in name, a vassal of the 
Tokugawa house. All this settlement was not, of oomnt, 
made in a day, but the work of pacification he appeetv to 
have begun at once, trying by every means in his power lo 
show that he was ready to forget the past and bore no malice 
against those who had been his foes, grieving only for the 
blood that had been shed. To those who would aee^k ha 
firiendship he gave it freely, and those who would not he kA 
in peace. He received the title of Shogon from the ICkadd 
and removed the seat of govenmient to Yedo, now To^o, 
which had long been the centre of his own personal power, nai 
was also firee from those traditions of degenerate effeminaej 
which had become so closely associated with Kyoto. There 
he set to work energetically upon the task of the refiarm ani 
regeneration of the country and the bestowal on it of ^ 
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maeh-needed blesnngB of peaoe and good goyenunent, and, 
incidentally no doubt, the atrengthening of the hold of his 
own iamily apon the Shogonate. He slowly and anrely drew 
the whole oonntiy into his own power, bat it ^s evident that 
he managed at the same time to aecnre the confidence and 
respect of all classes. Amongst other things he had gained 
the reputation of never breaking a promise, and the absolute 
reliance which was placed apon his word was probably one 
of the secrets of his infloenoe. 

After holding the Shogonate only three years, leyasa 
resigned it to his son Hidetada, with a view, no doabt, to 
rendering the dignity hereditary in his family. Hidetada 
at Yedo as Shogan, while leyasa retired to 
then called Sompa. From this retirement he 
seems to have governed no less efiectively than before, and 
to have remained the real raler of the coontiy, though by 
leaving the routine work of the government to EUdetada he 
seems to have gained time to devote himself to the cultivation 
and encouragement of the arts of peace. 

Here he showed that on one important point at least his 
opinion was difierent from that of his successors, the question, 
namely, of intercourse with foreigners. Whether their sub- 
sequent exclusion had a good or a bad effect on Japan, neither 
praise nor blame can be laid at the door of the founder of the 
dynasty under which she lived a hermit for so long. leyasu 
probably knew very little about the West and its ways, but he 
clearly regarded it with a thoroughly Japanese curiosity, and 
had plainly a strong desire to encourage communication 
between his country and those beyond the unknown sea. 

The year of his birth, 1542, was, as it happened, the year 
of the discovery of Japan by Europe in the person of certain 
Portuguese fiigitives who then landed on these shores. Soon 
afterwards Mendea Pinto landed on the island of Tanega« 
shima, where he was kindly received by the lord of the 
place, to whoa he made a preaent of firearms which was so 
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mnoh appreciated that in a few ehort months, he njs, 
many hnndreds had been made in imitation. Pinto made 
such a good thing oat of his yentore, and carried btck to 
China snch glowing reports of the new market thns opened 
npi that his countrymen flocked thither in great nunben. 
Soon a regular trade with Portugal was established ; Urge 
numbers of Portuguese merchants took np their abode in 
Japan, and in a.d. 1600 the number of foreigners on J^sneie 
soil was increased by the arrival of the shipwrecked En^ub- 
man Will Adams and his comrades. The lettera (etm 
extant) which Adams wrote home, besides giring a y&! 
attractive picture of the country as it was then, show thai 
leyasu not only treated him Idndlyi but that be showed s 
strong desire to learn from him what manner of plaoe tk 
unknown West might be. Adams seems to have laint 
Japanese and to have acted in many ways as oonfldential 
adviser to the great Shogun. He says he greatly pkisel 
him by building him a ship of eighty tons after the En^^ 
fashion and also by " learning him some points of geomet? 
and understanding of the art of mathematicB with (Aa 
things." All which seems to have roused the eniy of the 
Portuguese and other fbreigners, who urged leyasu to pit 
him to death, but he refused to do so, and Adams ramsioe' 
in high favour with him. After a number of years W 
passed, however, the sailor's longing for his oounby heiaa^ 
irresistible, and he at last persuaded leyasu to allow bin to 
leave Japan, but for some reason he never availed hiineeK 
of the permission, and died in Japan on the estate whieh tk 
Shogun had given him. His presence in this coontiy^ 
the beginning of what might have turned out an importtft 
trade with Gbeat Britain, for his letters induced the Ea^ 
India Company to send out a ship called the Clov€p whoa^ 
captain bore a letter from James I. to leyasu to whieh tW 
latter replied in friendly terms, expressing his dsaus if 
iendship with England and granting a liberal chsitar ^ 
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Kngiiith tradfln in Jftpan. A fiutiier idea of his views on 

the ralgeet of foreign interooorae may be gained from the 

aeoonnt of his own adyentores given by one Don Bodrigo 

da Yivero, ex-goYomor of Manila, who was wrecked off the 

coast of Japan on his way back to Spain. He also was kindly 

received by leyasUf who treated him with great ceremony 

and granted him a trading charter for Spain. His letters 

give an interesting description of the conrt at Shiznoka and 

irax very enthnsiastio over the beauties of the road thither. 

Besides the loveliness of the Tokaido he mentions another 

point which, like it, may still be appreciated by the visitor 

in modem Japan, saying pathetically that ** crowds besieged 

my residanoe at Bompa as they had done at Yedo." 

From all the above it seems probable that had nothing 
oec or red to pot a stop to the interoomfse with Europe thus 
earefiiUy inaugnrated by leyasn what we think of as ** Old 
Japan "«4liat is the Japan of isolation — ^woold never have 
existed. Had communication with Europe and mutual 
exchange of commerce and ideas been suffered to develop 
as he seems to have intended that they should, it is hard to 
think what the result in this country might have been. Had 
Ji^Nun been allowed gradually to assimilate such parts of 
Western civilisation as were suited to the genius of her 
people she might have arrived at a stage of mi^erial progress 
in no way inferior to that at which she has arrived with such 
amaaing suddenness to-day, without having had to make any 
break with her past or to be tempted in the excitement of the 
sudden change to discard the national and natural elements 
of her civil lifo lor others whose sole recommendation is their 
being exotic and artificial. But it was not to be, and the 
inquiry into the causes which led this country, hitherto so 
bootable, to dose up like an oyster only a tow years after 
the great Bhogun's death involves the consideration of certain 
liMls, not all of them too creditable to Europe, which cast the 
dark shadow of intolerance and cruelty over the fiur shrines 
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of Nikko. For leyasai hitherto the most tolerant of mien, 
came before his death to denonnce Ghristianitji then known 
for half a century in Japan, as a '' fidse and comqit aect," 
and lemitsuy his grandson, stamped it out with fire and 
sword, closing the country to all foreigners upon pain of 
death, lest the hated teaching ahoold once more gain an 
entrance to the land. 

To explain folly how this came about would be to write 
the history of Christianity in Japan in a letter. I should 
have to tell you the whole romantic story of the oatning of 
St. Francis Xavier to the country ; how he heard of it fitsi 
firom a Japanese named Anjiro, whom he met when engaged 
in his attempt to convert the Indies and who became his first 
Japanese disciple, and of all the toils and haidships he 
underwent in his efforts to spread the gospel among the 
island people. His labours in Japan lasted only two years, 
but the church which he had founded suiriyed and flooiuhed 
amazingly under the care of his disciples, and met ftt fini 
with no opporation in official quarters. There was, in fact, 
no government to issue decrees, whether for or againat it, 
and amidst the all-pervading clash of arms the sound of the 
new teaching was at first not heard loudly enough to 
the attention of the great ones of the land. So the 
sown in much discouragement was suffered to take root, and 
in the South-west at least it grew and prospered exceedingly. 

As time went on the great baron Oda Nobunaga gradnaDj 
made himself the chief force in the country, and aoqnirad to 
much power as to constitute in himself something like t 
central government. To him, indifferent as he was to aO 
religious questions on their merits, the new fidth came as aa 
acceptable weapon against the Buddhist clergy, whom, oa 
account of their great power and militant disposition, kt 
hated with a very special hatred. In this struggle against 
the ecclesiastical power he saw a valuable ally in a rival sed, 
and accordingly he gave the CSiristians every enooi 
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in his power, taking them nnder his protection and giving 
them leaTO to bnild and proaelytifle eretywhere. So great was 
the faTOtir shown by him to the new faith that the letters of 
the missionaries^ who probably did not appreciate his motives, 
are ftiU of his praisesi and they were evidently under the 
impression that this not very saintly personage was on the 
high-road to become a Christian. Under his patronage 
churches were boilt— one even in Kyoto itself, thus realising 
one of the dreams of the saintly Xavier — and not only this, 
bat a deputation from certain Christian daimyos of the 
Sooth-west was actoaUy sent to Rome to lay the homage of 
these princes at the feet of the Pope, who received them with 
all honour, and sent back letters in flattering terms, com- 
mending their seal and accepting their homage. Unfortn- 
nately the seal of some of the converted daimyos showed 
itself in other ways than this ; and the work of evangelisation 
proceeded apace in their provinces after a fashion not very 
suitable, perhaps, to a message of peace, yet which was in 
accordance with the spirit of the age and certainly not 
without some resemblance to the methods of theological 
con tro f ersy in favour in Europe at the time. Some of these 
princes roundly gave their subjecto the choice between 
baptism and banishment ; and under the persuasion of this 
argument we learn that twenty thousand were baptised in a 
single day. ^«rt from this, however, much real progress 
had apparently been made in the evangelisation of the 
countiy by the time leyasu came into supreme power. His 
atUtuds towards the new religion was wholly one of toleration, 
and he made ito adherento no exception to his conciliatory 
policy. Unfortunately the members of the various religious 
orders who had by this time gained a footing in Japan seem 
to have departed very far from the evangelical spirit of their 
saintly pioneer, and to have been more concerned with their 
own rivalries than with the spread of the gospel. Their 
quarrels and mutual recriminations seem to have suggested 
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alike to Hideyoshi and to leyasn that mora than a religioai 
propaganda was at work, and as time went cm it beeaae 
evident that leyasn was not becoming better disposed towarlf 
the Christians. The arriyal of the Dntch, moreoTer, did 
nothing to forward the Christian cause. They, aetaaled bj 
political and commercial jealonsy of the conntries of the 
Catholic missionaries, not to speak of reUgiooB animooties. 
seem to haye done their ntmost to increase the sn^cio&s 
already present to the ex-Shogon's mind as to the aeeres 
objects of the propaganda, and it would be strange indeed 
if their words had no effect in view of the £sct thmt the 
Spaniards and the PortngaesOi the Jesuits and the Fnncia- 
cans, continually accused one another of intending aventoaDj 
to bring Japan under the rule of their own country, ihot^ 
the extant letters of the missionaries in no way suggest that 
any of them were actuated by such a motive. 

In 1614 the blow fell, and leyasu issued an ediek ia 
which he declared his conviction that the Chriatiaiis hai 
not come to Japan for the sake of commerce, but to 
their creed with a view to effecting a change in the goi 
ment and usurping possession of the oounby. By this 
edict all Jesuits were banished to Nagasaki and all natife 
Christians to Tsugaru, and strict measures were taken to 
force the latter to renounce their belief, a special 
or government department being instituted for the 
leyasu died in 1616, and his death was the signal for a 
violent persecution, for in the same year his son, idio was 
now Shogun in £ftct as well as in name, put the dbonc 
in force relentlessly, and a series of ferocious cmeltiea begia 
all over the countiy. Tortures of unheard-of flendinhnea 
were employed to make the Christians recant, and bosms 
of blood and horror were the diBtingnishing mark of tbi 
next quarter of a century. Thousands, the greater number 
simple peasants, suffered martyrdom with a heroism whkb 
shiues no less brightly than that of the mar^rrs of the dan 
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of Nero or of Diodetiani choosing rather to suffer all the 
tortures that Far Eastern ingennitj could inTent than to 
deny the name of Christ. Men and women, old and yonng, 
laid down their Utcs with patient fortitude, and the page 
of Japanese history that tells the splendid story of these 
unknown martyrs shines all the brighter for its contrast 
with the humiliating tale of that self-seeking worldliness 
of Europeans in which the cause of the persecution is 
only too certainly to be found. At last, after about thirty 
years of nameless horrors, the hated religion was stamped 
out, and with it all* intercourse with the West. For 
lemitso, the grandson of I^yasu, to put an end, as he 
beliared, to all possibility of future troubles arising from 
foreign intercourse, shut the country wholly up, and withdrew 
all the pririleges and treaties granted by his grandfather 
to Europeans, forbidding any foreigner to set foot on 
Japanese soil or any natiye to leaTO the counby, both on 
pain of death ; so tiiat for the next two centuries both the 
Christian religion and foreign commerce were at an end 
for Japan. 

And this is the dark shadow which lurks in the solemn 
grores of Nikko and dims the ^ory of its golden shrines. 
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TOKYO 



HEBE I am in Tokyo at last, after all this time in J^aa. 
B and I came here hy train on Wednesday week« 

long after dark, owing to the leisurely principle on which 
railways, like most other things, are managed in this ooimtt;. 
Imagine my excitement on approaching this place, foil of tim 
romantic associations of the conntiy's past and the centre 
of the forces which are to mould its fatnre, and with it wIm 
knows what besides of the^ destinies of the Far Eaot and 
through it of Europe herself. But though there was a mooo, 
it was hidden by heayy clouds, and all one could see as Ike 
train drew slowly nearer the terminus was an occasional tail 
thin column, showing dimly against the iaA douda that 
covered the sky: iron factoiy chimneys, as one knew, Car 
in this countiy these abominations are usually of thai 
material — rillainously ugly things like monster stoTcpipes— 
on account of the danger from earthquakes to such maaaive 
brick erections as those which spread sweetness and ligkt 
over the industrial regions of our own countiy. At lasl 
we stopped in the long, coTcred station — ^rather da^ bai 
otherwise about as attractive as such places are elaewliecc. 
at any rate with the merit of not attempting elabonk 
ornamentation. Surely there is nothing more ridicnko 
in a world of ugliness than the attempt to adorn sc 
unbeautifhl thing, such as, it would seem, a railway statkt 
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must uMTitably be, by coTaring it with oosUy and misplaced 
oniBmeiit. How many praposteroiis stations does one not 
know on the Continent, all frescoes and marbles — and dirt? 
Anyway, whether yon admire that style or not, yon will not 
find it here. Ueno Station has absolutely no elegance of any 
kind* It has a roof to keqp off the weather, and that roof 
is supported by plain wooden posts; there are one or two 
neocssaiy pens at the end to Inggage and tickets, and 
that is all; and for my part I cannot see what more in 
the name of common sense is wanted in a railway station. 
Yon don't get marble pillars adorned with acanthus 
capitals in a Japanese railway station — things which 
nobody wants there — ^bnt in the plain wooden shed you 
get your ticket lor almost nothing at all, a thing tiiat 
ereiybody wants but does not get in the goigeous booking 
halls of Europe. Well, we got out of our train while 
naakittg these sage reflections, or some of them, and made 
our way to the luggage place in the midst of the huge 
crowd of little people— not a soul, one was relieyed to 
see, in faraign clothes — all chattering and clattering along 
to the eiit. There is something to be noticed about a 
Japanese station besides its commendable lack of ornament, 
and that is the clattering made by the passengers as 
they walk, especially if the station be one with a roof. 
Of course it does not sound at all a proper thing to say 
about Japan, but that sound always reminds me of what 
one may hear in Lancashire when the *' hands'* are 
pouring into some large station in their dogs. It is not 
quite the same sound. The wooden props of the ** geta," 
mm their wearers shuflSe gently along, sound a little differently 
from the solid clogs on the feet of these other youths and 
damsels whose morements are not gentle, but nerertheless 
it always reminds me of that lar off barbarous sound. 

We got our baggage in the end (though I regret to say 
then was a good deal of it). Yon might think it rather a 

14 
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hopeless undertaking to get your luggage at a large 
station with hundreds and hundreds of native 
crowding ronnd — ^these little folks seem to travel a gre at iek 
— ^when yon cannot even read where the Inggage office ia» n. 
yon can't claim it at the train as we do at home, tot XL' 
adopt the checking system, to which onr Britiah ctviliaatx 
has not yet attained, and very well they work it» too. Be 
they have also an excellent device of o£Bcial pcntetBy am 
and above the ordinary baggage coolies, and theoe aie tki 
foreigner's salvation. The distinctive part of ibeir dita 
consists of nothing more elaborate than a little acailei w. 
but that has at least the merit of being conspicnoiiBL Yx 
hand your checks to one of these fonctionariee, and he pSr 
your Inggage and yonr rickshaws for you, and does not oiv> 
charge yon for the latter. He could not, in fact, if he wooli 
for there is a printed tariff, and he never realises that thoap 
yon can speak to him yon cannot read a word of it ; in ir 
case, whether he would or no, at least he does not, bat hae 
you a check with the amount you are to pay on arrival wiiaB 
legibly on it — ^in Chinese. The luggage that comae out d • 
Japanese train is too funny for anything ; never a trank •! 
box among it unless there be foreigners among the 
only piles of those oblong wicker baskets fitting 
the other, which are here called ** koris "—or at leeet I r^ 
self speak of them as '' koris," regardless of the fiMt lb: 
there is no plural in this language. As the train had Ws 
rather full, it was quite a long time before our mnltitodfwm 
koris were disinterred from beneath the mountain of ctkr 
people's, but at last, getting them and ourselves into en ia.* 
dinate number of rickshaws, we set off through the deckw* 
for our hotel, the hotel where we intended to spend the b« 
few days, and which was, we knew, to be one on the tatmc 
plan ; a depressing thought, of course, in itself, yet the 
man rejoiced with a secret and un»sthetic joy over the 
prospect of the flesh-pots of Egypt ; for after some weeks «f £ 
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the pore ideal with * nasty taste and no particalar snbstance 
is apt to pally eren thoogh seryed in the most charming of 
lacquered bowls and eaten ever so snooessftdly with chop- 
Biieks. 

It had began to rain while we were getting our luggage, 
and soon the streets were shining rivers of wet mud as we 
■plashed on through what seemed like miles and miles of 
thenit eaeh to all appearance exactly like all the rest. The 
same low, grey houses that one sees eyerywhere else, only 
with a greater proportion of solid walled boildings; the same 
telegraph posts, the same — exactly the same^— shops, no 
bigger and no more gorgeous than anywhere else ; the same 
mixture of charming paper lanterns and odious kerosene 
lamps, with here and there the usual sporadic electric light. 
Of eourse B 's rickshaw was as usual whirled out of sight 
at once, and as I sat in mine and went on through mile after 
mile of darkness in cheerful confidence that the coolie would 
not go off with me to some dark alley, there to make an end 
of me, I tried to realise that this was Yedo, the city of leyasu 
and all the glories of the Shoguns and the multitudinous 
pomp of Old Japan. But I could not do it in anywise. It 
18 always and eyeiywhere difficult to see the past through the 
yeil of the present ; but somehow these lamiliar-looking little 
Ktreets, so quiet and orderly, so full of eveiy-day pumpkins 
and the cuttlefish of domestic consumption, with so many 
glimpses of family parties in the room behind the shop, taking 
their eyening meal in draughty content round the domestic 
'*hibachi,** seemed to forbid the thought of the days of 
ehiyalry, when the samurai in gorgeous attire stalked through 
the streets with his two swords, and all the people made way 
before him ; when the lord and his train swept along between 
lines of prostrate commons, and life was on all hands held a 
cheap possession. No, I could not manage it. There were 
the tram-lines — ^I hoped the kummaya would not slip on 
them — and there in the little box below the electric light the 
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doughty samnrai, in policeman's nnifonn, was tfmdimg Iiix> 
self English oat of a phrase-book. Clearly danger mlI 
romance alike were gone from Yedo, as they are from ewm- 
where else. At last a black space of atter daiknesBy witi 
here and there a light shining fkintly on a long line of wa:^ 
— could it be the old castle moat ? — and then suddenly tkc 
hotel, with its rows of lighted windows ; a hnge» pretentioGi 
stone building, like any first-dass hotel in London or Nev 
York. Howeyer, imromantic as that may be, it is a remaxkabh 
nice hotel, and one was not sorry to relapse for a short tioe 
into the ways of the barbarous West. For though notfdx 
will ever persuade me that any bedstead can eswBt be » 
comfortable as a Japanese futon — or preferably mote thtc 
one— laid on elastic tatami, still there is no doubt thai after 
sitting for weeks on one's heels, with nothing to lean back 
against, it is after all rather nice to sit in an ann-ohair witk 
a back, and behold one's long-lost toes in the foreground d 
the picture. Then again in such a place, after one*8 bir- 
barian dinner of meat and such horrors, one goes proeakalN 
to bed in a large room, with curtains and carpet and hedstaiA 
without tatami, or ftiton, or andon, or any of the other thin^ 
I so delight in, but also, seeing that a weQ-ordered worid it* 
always its compensations, without rats. 

« « « « • 

I have been here some time now, so I think I may «»: 
you a description of the great city. Some Japanese friend 
have told me that Tokyo is as big as London, so frtr as am 
goes. That I suspect to be a distinct exaggeration, but h > 
very huge nevertheless — ^you may go miles and miles is i 
rickshaw and never seem to get any nearer the end of it i 
is all ve^ flat, having the bay on one side and the plaiB it 
the other ; but if you go to one of the few places from wfakt 
more or less of a bird's-eye view may be obtained, the goisa 
effect is not impressive — you see nothing but s monotoao 
expanse of low, grey roo&, endless streets all of the 
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small, nllier mean-looking honses. A Japanese friend 
said to me awhile ago that some European had deeoribed 
Tokyo as a '* wildemees of huts/' That may be going rather 
far, but still one ean see what that misgnided person meant 
AS one goes on indefinitely through street after street of 
low, grey wooden houses ottwo storeys high (and these storeys 
Teiy low ones as a rule), with never the slightest pretence 
to anything of what we call handsomeness. Of coarse, there 
IB a reason for this ; in a couitry where earthquakes, some- 
times on a grand scale, and fires, also on a scale no less 
imposing, are of constant occurrence, it is not to be expected 
that a grandiose style of architecture would develop itself 
unless the inhabitants were sulgect to idiocy as well as to 
earthquakes and conflagrations. One thing, however, which 
enlivens the all-prevailing grey, and also adds greatly to the 
sise of the dty, is the great number of gardens and open 
spaces within it. There are several large public parks ; all 
palaces and houses of importance stand in large grounds, and 
every house not of the very poorest has a garden of some sort. 
The streets are not broad, neither are they particularly 
narrow, and as a rule there b no sidewalk; there is, to 
be sure, little need for one in a town where there are 
practically no carts or carriages to knock anybody down. 
Aa for the state in which the streets are kept, there is, from 
a road-making point of view much to be desired. They are 
perfectly clean in so for as you never see anything ofiensive 
in them, but when it rains — well, you must wait till you see 
the mud ; I will not undertake to describe it. Many people 
wax veiy indignant about this, but after all there seems little 
reason for their wrath. An expensive macadamised or 
wooden street would do the people themselves no good, and 
I suppose they make their roads primarily for themselves, not 
for foreigners, who are so eccentric as to like walking, and 
who wear boots, which are spoiled by the mud and allow the 
feet to get wet All Japanese who can afibrd it go about in 
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rickshaws ; and those who cannot do not mind the mnd, <gi 
they pat on high '' geta " to walk in, which nuae their ftA 
fonr or fiye inches off the ground and keep them perfediT 
comfortable. So why should they spend their mcuiey oi 
macadamising their streets? 

As for the ways and means of getting about Tokyo, I hxft 
discovered that they are rather more variouB than in mos; 
other places, where you must go about in a rickslisw cr 
not at all. Of course the rickshaw is the uniTeraal thinf ; 
everybody goes in them everywhere, native or foreigner. 
that goes without saying. But you can also in Tckyo p 
in a ** basha " if you like. A basha is a carriage of European 
aspect — ^usually a shabby-looking landau or victoria — yMuk 
may be hired. The coachman sits on the box in tk« 
inevitable blue cotton clothes and mushroom hat, and drives, 
and the footman, wearing the same costume, runs in frocS 
and yells, though sometimes he jumps up beside tiie etrntk- 
man like a monkey and sits beside him for a few minules 
to vary the proceedings. But as a rule he is in firont, ydling. 
I do not like a basha myself; one never knowB at wkat 
moment one may not run over half a dozen people or babies 
in spite of the yelling, for, like Jehu the son of Nimshi. 
a Japanese coachman drives furiously, and there 
moreover, to be no particular rule of the road« Or, 
you may go in a tram, for there are trams here— horae onei. 
This is, I suppose, rather an undignified way of gettiv 
about ; but aU the same it is distinctly amusing, like aeeoad* 
class railway travelling, because yon can see the peopk 
there, and you can see how good-natured and polite they ait 
and also how dean. (This latter fact is perceptible by man 
senses, be it noted, than the eye.) Then you can go abo« 
on a bicycle if you have one, and I should think it would W 
a very good plan, seeing the greatness of the dintanona Ii 
Yokohama I often used to hire rather awful onee, bd 
somehow here I have never done it, so I cannot 
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firom eiqperienoe. There are steamers, toO| on the riyer 
Snmida, bat they are not delightfoL Yon are free, howeTOTj 
to do any one of these thingB ; there is only one thing yon 
may not do, and that is to go anywhere soever on foot, which 
is really the nieest thing to do, for yon can always stop and 
look at anything that may interest yon on the way. It is not 
forbidden by the police certainly, bnt if yon attempt it yon 
are followed eyeiywhere yon go by a perfect train of men 
with rickshaws, all croaking ^"ksha, 'ksha" unceasingly, 
for aO the world like frogs in a marsh. Yon cannot look at 
anything or go anywhere withont them — ^it is the greatest 
nuisance in the world. They cannot nnderstand that any 
one should want to walk for pleasure's sake, let alone a 
foreigner, who, of course, is made of money ; they think you 
must be wanting a rickshaw, and that if they only shout long 
enough and loud enough your stupid foreign mind will at last 
take in the fiMst that it is there for you to haye. No, walking 
is not a bit of good ; your only chance if you want a walk is 
to take a rickshaw and let it follow you, but even then 
yon cannot really enjoy yourself, for the humiliating 
consciousness that the man is staring at your ereiy 
moTement with all his eyes, looking over your shoulder, 
or rather perhaps I should say under your elbow, when- 
ever you stop to see anything and wondering all the time 
what particular lunatic asylum you hail from. If you go 
rexy far from the centre of the town yon can go to where 
rickshaws are comparatiyely few, but then the chances are 
that you will loee yourself, and be reduced to taking one 
in order to get home. I did that the other day — ^took a 
rickshaw to a far-away temple, and sending the man off, to 
his great surprise, started, as I hoped, for a journey of 
expbNration on foot. I was not much — in fact not at all — 
bothered by rickshaw men, but I got hopelessly lost It is 
yery hopeless to get lost in Tokyo, for all the streets bear 
a strong liunily likeness to one another, and thoa|^ (yeiy 
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likely) all the names are written up, that conTeys nolluiig to 
my mind. I asked my way seyeral times, but it is one thing 
to ask, and another to get an answer ; yon get a number of 
questions abont yourself instead. This is the sort of thinr 
that happens : ** Condescend to tell me the way to " (aaj 
''Endan." ''Eddan is it angostly? Ah is that ao? I>e 
yon come from England or America?" ''I coma fron 
EngUnd. Condescend to tell me ..." (as before). " Is 
that so ? I should like to see England. How long haTO yon 
been in Japan ? " " Such or such a time. CondescoDd* • . .^ 
''Is that so? How old are you?" " Such an age. Con- 
descend. • . ." ''Ah, is that so? How do you like Japan?'* 
" It is Teiy beautiful. Condescend. • • ." " HaTe yon any 
brothers and sisters?" So you may go on indefinitely till 
your friend's curiosity is satisfied, and then when yon do ge; 
the answer, if you oyer do, the chances are that yon will ht 
none the wiser, for they haye no idea of putting anything in 
a direct way at any time, and the answer is likely to be ti 
complicated as the road it describes. So on this ooeaaioe 
at least I gaye it up and went back ignominioualy in a 
rickshaw. 

Whether you go in a rickshaw or not, howeyer, joa wiB 
notice that the streets of this town are to all ajqpeeianoe 
perfectly endless and that they are for the most part rm 
much alike. Each house has a shop on the ground fioor, 
entirely open to the street, of course, and with nothing in ike 
shape of a window ; the wares arranged on the floor or han^ 
ing from the roof, or otherwise disposed according to thi^ 
nature, which is sometimes not a little obscure. If yoa wul 
to do any purchasing you sit on the edge of the ahop, as n 
were, with your feet in the street, unless your businees m m 
serious as to take you right in, then yon sit on your heek 
among the stock. They are generally women whom you tee 
in the shops, for the Japanese woman of the lower claas if t 
yery practical person, not at all like the ladies of the mk^ 
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crMj, 1H1O9 ^ih iome few exoeptions, seem to be oliiefly for 
ornament. The tradesman's wife as a role ** runs '' the whole 
boflineas of the shop while he works at something else. Their 
hours of woik seem to go on for eyer, and there are apparently 
no days when the shops are shut ; certainly one sees them 
open on yarions national holidays. Whether they oTor do 
hate a regular holiday or not I do not know. I wonder what 
onr shop assistants would think of the Japanese plan. On 
the other hand, of course the word ** shop " in Tokyo hardly 
means what it does in London — a place where great numbers 
of people work for hire at enormous distances from their 
homes. The shop is the home as a rule— simply the front 
room of the house— and if there is an assistant he is as often 
as not adopted as a son. So that the hardship of keeping 
open so long is not so great as one would think at first sight. 
Such queer little shops they are too. The owners do not 
put their names aboTO the windows or on them, or below 
them, because they haye no windows at all. They hang 
them out on long narrow boards, or more often strips of doth 
adorned with huge Chinese characters, as often as not white 
on a blue ground, which, I suppose, conyey to the initiated 
the name and occupation of the tradesman and, it may be, 
also information as to the superior quality of his wares. At 
ni^t paper lanterns inscribed in the same way answer the 
like purpose, it would seem. Quite half the shops, I do 
belieye, are greengrocers' and fruiterers*, and yery odd their 
firuit and their yegetables are. Just now, as it is autumn, 
one sees pumpkins and squashes of all sorts in great profu- 
sion, as well as the ineyitable '* daikon," a yeiy unpleasaht 
thing like a giant radish or turnip, or something of that sort, 
which I belieye the Japanese think yery nice. The taste for 
it must require a good deal of cultiyation, I should think. 
Then there are all sorts of withered-looking things hanging 
in strings, and just now great heaps of persimmons, whose 
shining gold does much to light up tiie all^preyailing greyness 
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of the streets. Amongst other reeognisable things are 
and apples, the former yerj like those one generally 
America, the latter bad. (There are yeiy good apples to be 
had in Japan, bat apparently only in the north.) Oraoges 
too are jost beginning to come in, hot they are no riTals in 
size or colour of the beaatifol persimmons. Next to the 
vegetable shops in nnmber I think most surely be the 
drapers'. Ton neyer see any ready-made olothee ehope — 
at least I have never noticed any as yet ; bat in a eomitiy 
where they habitaally nnpick their clothes to wash them 
perhaps this is not very saiprising. No, yoa see the sknffii, 
all the same width (a very narrow one — ^I shoald say about 
thirteen or foarteen inches), never more or less, in neat little 
flat rolls with paper roand them, lying aboat all over the 
floor, beneath festoons of the same sort of materials hengii^ 
from the roof. Dark blae and plom-colooied, and grey atoA 
with a tiny stripe in them, for the most part — ^these fiir the 
elderly folks — soft, dove colours, and greens and silvery gnj% 
for the yoonger, and all the coloars of the rainbow in efuy 
kind of rampant pattern for the children. For yoa eany yov 
age on year back in Japan, and the more years yoa can lay 
claim to the greater the pride of year heart and the dazker 
the coloars of year costame. There seem to.be no eondriei 
of any sort sold in a Japanese draper's ; the whole shop ia one 
'department," to wit, ''dress materials." However, the 
national dress does not call for very mach in this way; it has 
no trimmings and no fiistenings ; the only thing of the kia^ 
being the silk cord which fiastens the "haori" aeroei the 
chest. (The haori is a sort of coat worn very oommoi^y \j 
both men and women of the better classes.) 

Then yoa have the fish shops ; not too appetising to bdioU. 
and containing all manner of fish, dressed in a variety of 
nnalloring ways and ready to be cooked, amongst them evttk^ 
fish and other horrors great and small. Not that theee is 
anything dirty aboat them; they are all beantifiiUy 
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boi— " non nggioniam' di Iot\ ma gaaida e pftssa," Bakera' 
shopB too— at least I eall them bakera' ahopB, but eeemg that 
bread is non-existent here, perhaps the name is not quite 
happy* Cakes innumerable there are, howoTer, all of rice- 
flour and bean paste, and coloured like the rainbowy flowers 
and leaves and all sorts of conyentional deyices whose hoes of 
violent led or green are disconraging, but which one may eat 
with perfect impunity nevertheless. Biscnits ako of Japanese 
manofactare in imitation of the European style — ^not bad, 
some of them — are often to be got in these shops. Then 
there are the shops where thqr make and sell ** tofn." Tofti 
is a white, squashy stuff, made of bean curd, I believe, and 
looking like blancmange cut into rectangular slabs. The 
Japanese seem very fond of it. I think it is perfectly horrid, 
but it is always beautifully clean, and the way they cany it 
about in wooden boxes and sell it on the street without ever 
messing or dirtying it is really wonderful. 

Then there are the hardware shops, full of horrible kerosene 
lamps and tin canisters and metal objects of difiSorent kinds 
which are not veiy alluring because, with the exception of 
the kettles, which are charming as a rule, they don't look 
** Japanesey '* at all; that is te say, they have the air of 
being Japanese imitations of German articles — ^in lowest deeps 
a lower depth. Then there are the shops that sell what I 
think they would call ** fimcy goods " at home. Hairdressing 
raquiaites, combs black, white, and especially pink, switches 
of false hair, pads and glaring ornamental pins to adorn the 
head withal, purses, tobacco-pouches and pipes — the fbnny 
little pipes of the country — Japanese stationery, thin and 
highly coloured, and all sorts of sundries besides. These 
shops are rather attractive too, in so far as they are native, 
but alasl many of the things in the more ambitions ones 
have that familiar stamp that speaks the Fatheriand. One 
gets consolation in the china shops, however; these are 
wholly native, and thou|^ they do not sell the *' magnificent 
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old Satsnma '* which people at home seem to think is 
where to be had in Japan, they do sell Tory faseinatiiig tiungi 
in the way of hnmble objects of domestic ntiliiry and coeting a 
few sen. Plates, as a role not veiy pretty, in smudgy pattens 
of purplish bine (these one can easily resist), dear litfcle tea- 
pots and caps in the handleless style one knows and loves, aD 
done up in sets of fiye, the covered bowls used in nnHre 
meals, pots for flowers and pots for fire, these are qmte 
another affair. To-day I went to bay a teapot, not for 
ornament bat for use, for living so much among nstiTe 
sarroandings has developed in me a pemicioos hafatt of 
drinking a thimblefdl of tea at all hoars. ''Honourable 
teapot exists there aagastly ? " one asks, sitting on the shop- 
window. ''Condescend to let as see some." "Heit deign 
to glance at these.*' Of coarse to-day I saw a lot of teapots, 
all of which the good lady told me were " honoarably eheap.** 
Bat as time is no object in this eoantiy and baigaining % 
recognised and favoorite form of amasement, I went on Cor 
some time, the rickshaw man assisting as osaal with gretl 
interest, till at last we arrived at mataal satisfiustioiL I 
caxmot myself read any Chinese characters to any litemj 
parpose, bat have acqaired the art of reading nomerals and 
prices, which is no little help towards condading a bargain, 
for things are often marked with a price. To-day my teapol 
cost finally, with caps and all, eighty-five sen, or aomethiafr 
like one and ninepence. There are a hundred sen in a yec, 
so one would imagine the change for that coin might easih 
be arrived at even by a person who, like myself, can never 
add two and two together with any confidence in the lesdt 
Bat this shopwoman, like every other shopwoman, or mtt 
either, proceeded gravely to reckon np the amoont on kr 
"soroban" before she felt able to give me my chai^ 
Nobody here ever thinks of reckoning anything withoot i 
soroban. It is an abacas — a sqaare firame, namely, vitk 
wires nmning across it and beads on the wires. It has a 
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apper and a lower diTiaion, wherein the beads represent^ I 
belieye, unita and tens reapeotdTely. I have not, howeyer, 
mastered the soroban, and have no great hope of ever doing 
so, for if one baa nerer been able to acqoire the comparatively 
simple art of eoonting without it, the prospect of doing so 
with it seems rather a remote one. They say the soroban is 
really a Teiy scientific instroment, and that cabe roots can be 
extracted by its help. Bat a kind Ph)Tidence has ordered 
that cabe roots ahoald not be necessaries of ereiy-day life 
(and eren if they anfortonately were, a pencil and a piece of 
paper seems a simpler plan) ; and it really is rather odd when 
yon ask a grown-ap man in a railway booking-office (dressed 
in foil Eoropean dothes and extremely haoghty as well) for 
two tickets at a dollar eacht to hate to wait till he has sab- 
trteted two from five on the soroban before yoa can get yoor 
change for a five-dollar bill. It ia very neat to look at him 
as he sweepfl his hand graceftdly over the instrament and 
clicks the little beads with his finger and thomb, bat as an 
arithmetical process one feek it lacks simplicity. 

Then there is the Oinza — the main street, in a sense, of 
Tokyo ; very up to date and half Earopean, with a tram-line 
down the middle. Some of the shops have plate-glass fronts 
and windows dressed in sach splendid foreign style that yoa 
might think yoa were in Whitechapel itself, so elegant are 
the wares displayed, especially in the way of tailoring. Ah, 
what hats and gloves and ties I No wonder these splendid 
creatores who sometimes dasale oar eyes with the glories 
of foreign clothes look like — ^what they look like. And what 
clocks and jewellery in other ahops also chorions in plate-glass 
and a hinged door I Where con they have come from, I 
wonder ? Bat the shops which are my especial joy are not as 
a role in the Qinxa. They are the ahops which sell the cobor 
prints at which I love to stand and gase. They are not 
the fine old coloor prints which yoa see at home in exhibi- 
tions of Japanese art; they are horrid orade things in 
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glaring oolonn and printed anyhow—altogether indofiBBsb:- 
as works of art. Bat the snbjeots fuoinate me for all tki: 
they are taken from the stage or from etoriee or legends 
Old Japan. Gbrand lords and ladies with marfeUoos kc: 
pale faces, the gentlemen with their eyebrows sloping vp sil 
the comers of their months sloping down, the ladiog wii. 
eyebrows just nnder their hair and no other fiaatoree to Efeiu 
of, bat sach gorgeoos robes and sach heroic sitoatioifts that I 
spend hoars gazing at them and even oooasionallj fidj 
sen on baying them, in spite of the protests of the 
cally minded. Yon get a great many for fifty 
of three which yon most set side by side, and the graae 
excitement is first to find oat what the pictore is about, 
secondly which is the middle piece. 

Of coarse thero are streets withoat shops in Tokyo 
as anywhere else— -miles and miles of them, for the popcb- 
tion is large and they do not lire piled on top of eaeh other 
as we and the Americans do. Each family has its own little 
hoose as a rale, or its own part of what was once a h;^ 
hoase — ^that is, a ** long hoose," for no hoose in this ctmatr 
is OTer high (except the few and melancholy remains t: 
ancient castles). This is what gives that air of 
people complain of in Tokyo, this and the fact of the 
being boilt of wood, which soon gets to look the worse ir 
wear and weather. The streets of dweUing-hooses look ngj 
different from the shop streets, for they noTar fece toward 
the road. They all stand a little back, eren if only a fool vr 
two in the case of hombler dwellings, behind a fence wiu 
a gate of more or less conspicooos sfaroetore according to tL 
dasB of hoose, bat all, rich and poor alike, are perfeei'7 
private and retired. All the best rooms are to the bacL 
facing the garden if there be one (as there always is c 
a hoose of anything like a good class), and the honae tn 
a blank, expressionless look towards the street so for as it c« 
be seen at all behind its high wooden fence. Bot then ut 
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hom— » wbfttenar people may say aboat hate, which are both 
dignified and pretty ; you may go through whole dietricts of 
ihem ; large enou^ houeeo with heayy ourmg roofii, stand- 
ing eaeh in its own grounds, and often Teiy charming grounds 
they are. Some of these — rery many indeed — are old 
eeeledaatical buildings, temples or buildings connected with 
temples and dating from the palmy days of Buddhism before 
the BeYolotion, now sunk to secultf uses and used as 
dwelling-houses by the well-to-do of the capital, and most 
fssninating dwelling-houses they are. No, it is rather 
nonaenae on the whole to say that Tokyo b all '^huts"; 
there are miles of houses, small and low and grey no doubt, 
but to caU things so dainty and dean and pretty " huts " 
does certainly call up a frdse picture before the mind. I 
wonder what the Japanese think London a wilderness of. 
How would these miles and miles of monotonous squalor 
that we call '' the East End " appear to one of the dwellers 
in this wilderness of dainty self-respecting ** huts ** ? 

But do not, pray, imagine on my authority that all Tokyo 
is dainty or small or wooden or eyen Japanese at all. Let 
me not be supposed to suggest anything so dreadiul. Is 
there not in tiie Teiy centre of the city a whole district of 
huge brick buildings, witnesses to the glorious iact that 
Japan is one of the Powers of the earth ? OoYcmment offices 
in eyeiy sort of alien style you can imagine. Somebody 
said once that this sort of thing, known here as ** the foreign 
style/* ia so called because it is foreign to all styles of 
svchiteeture, and the remark is none the less a sound one 
for being perpetuaUy quoted. There is a Ministry of this 
and a Ministry of that — ^Foreign Affairs, Finance, Marine, 
War» Courts of Cassation, and everything else all complete, 
all highly European and French sounding, all housed in 
buildings which are certainly " foreign *' and certainly large ; 
snd what more should the heart of patriotism long for? 
Then, in the same nei^bourhood is a whole region of large 
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foreign honses with large grounds ; some are the 
of the European Powers, others are the inanfPOiM c 
some of the more up-to-date of the Japanese aiiBtoenr 
many of them ex-daimyos of ancient lineage and once of la^ 
sonnding name, now known as Yisoonnt This or Maiqa 
That — ^names snggestiye of a brand new and wholly imitatiff 
nobility rather than the actual fiioti which in many cav 
is quite otherwise. Some of these marquises and eooBls 
and viscounts are of course really quite new — made by tke? 
own abilities and the Bevolution — and in their ca0e» m 
doubti such titles are appropriate enough. But it doee givs 
one rather a shock to see Marquis Somebody, the repreaeal^ 
tive of some ancient house famed in history for its deeds d 
heroism and picturesque bloodthirstiness — ^to see sneli tt 
one, attired in an ill-fitting black coat and impossible top-hsL 
driye quietly up to his mansion in this quarter (which mansicB 
looks as though it might be the Brixton residence of 9obm 
rich London tradesman), when you know he is really tbf 
Lord of some place of musical and fEimous name — '* So and 
So, Some-where-or-Other-no-Eami *' — and that he ought to k 
carried to his palace in a crested ** norimon *' between rows 
of kneeling retainers. However, if his lordship himself 
prefers it, it is no affair of ours. I often wonder how frr hi 
really does prefer it, but one may go on wondering as mmtk 
as one likes on this subject for neither he nor any other viL^ 
oyer tell one. There is one thing at least that no one will 
oyer find out about a Japanese, high or low, and thai if 
what he really thinks on any subject in heayen above or tk 
earth beneath — ^least of all on sulgects connected wpilh lb 
change in the goyemment of his oountiy and all that b» 
come in its train. If you have the bad taste to question hin. 
all you will get in reply is, ** I^think it is yeiy good tot u! 
countiy." For you cannot learn too soon when yon cam 
here that a Japanese loyes asking questions, but sees a» 
point at all in answering them. His courteous and ^igoiid 
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reflenre when asked a qaestion aboat his ooontry, anBwering 
politely without giTiiig any infonDation^ is only to be equalled 
by the exoeesiTe eagemeaa he displays to ask yon questions 
abont yonn. If yon are a new-comer yon will probably 
think this desire for learning is prompted by respectfdl 
admiration for yonr national institutions. Not in the least ; 
he is merely turning you inside out with a yiew to seeing how 
far your eridenoe may be used along with that of others, 
to show to what extent the eonditions which prerail in 
your country mi^t be adyantageously imported into his own, 
or otherwise used to further its interests. For my own part I 
do not see why he should be blamed for this, though I obserre 
that it makes many foreigners furious. 

To-day I haye been exploring the castle moat; tracing 
it through its rather complicated windings and tiying to 
bring up a picture of the Yedo of the past before my eyes, 
but it is not easily done, though I hare just been reading 
a Tery learned article on the sulgect, telling how the old 
Castle of the Shoguns stood within a great enceinte 
entered by fifty gates and was surrounded by a perfect city 
of guard-houses and dwellings of nobles and retainers, and 
enclosed by a complicated system of moats. In the midst, 
it would seem, stood the great castle itself, and round it, 
within the drole of the innermost moat, the mansions of 
the g re a test daimyos; within the second moat dwelt the 
lesser stars of daimyo rank; outside them came the 
" hatamoto ** and others of lower, but still noble degree, 
these and the armed retainers liying in regular streets of 
long, low, barrack-like dwellings. These were called 
** nagaya '* — ** long houses,*' and some of them are still to 
be seen to-day, though they are beyond what is now the 
outer OMMt, for the castle precincts are wofully shrunk, 
and, indeed, eyen within the moat which now remains 
you may find on crossing a bridge that you only get into 
a region of poor dwellings and mean little shops. But 

15 
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still the most itself is to be seen, a thing of beauty, c 
I suppose but little changed, nnless it be that the gnarl* 
and twisted pines which hang over its massive wmUs r 
more weather-beaten than of old, and cast a more &ntaic 
reflection on the still water beneath. The gates in t: 
moat walls, or some of them, remain also, and the fatid^ 
leading to them. These gates and bridges aie the j 
of my heart ; they at least, if nothing else does, take c& 
back to the old days at once ; and besides, they are charmr: 
in themselves nearly all — Sakorada mon, Kika mx. 
Wadakura mon (''mon*' means "gate")» ^nd otbe:* 
whose names I do not even know. Yon have the stiD vt&r 
and the great sloping wall of i^dopean masonry behisi. 
a light, gracefully elliptical bridge of wood springiiig frcr 
the opposite bank to the gateway, beside it perhaps on eatk? 
hand white buildings of the ancient style, lonely aimrifvr^ 
of the old regime, once guard-houses or retainere' quartm 
long and low for the most part, but here and there 
in turrets three storeys high, each storey with its dark 
roof and its dragons crowning the crested gaUe ends. 
the water below is generally so still that bridge and tami 
and black twisted pine are all doubled in it as in a mimr 
There you have a bit of the old among the new» aad. £ 
one may respectfully say so, the new does not shiae ^' 
comparison, from an esthetic point of view at leaaL T\ 
present Imperial palace now stands in the innennoat jtf* 
It is not really the old castle, which was burnt down evc: 
before the Bevolution in the troubles which pr e c ed e d ^ 
but it stands on the original site, and is, I believe, s 
very many years old. 

It is not shown to ordinary mortals, or to any ^e 
indeed who is not going to have an andienee of t^ 
Emperor, and as I am only an ordinaiy mortal, of ooat» 
I have not seen it. But I understand the inside is c^ 
altogether beautifiil ; the guide book (whose 
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is Tery prudently taken from a Japanese newspaper) gi^es 
some partioalan for oar deleotation; amongst other things 
we learn that the fturnitore was imported from Germany, 
and that^the shqji are of plate glass, which arrangement giyes 
the impression of an "endless Tista of crystal chambers.'* 
This sounds rather nninspiring, but I hear from other sonroes 
that there is much that is quite Japanese and beaatifbl 
■ide by side with these horrors, and one may hope that 
the German Ibmitore wiU soon wear ont and the ** endless 
▼ista'* get broken, so that all may yet be welL The 
ootside is said to be in the native style; and indeed one 
can eateh occasional glimpses of gracefol brown rooft among 
the trees. There is one entrance gate which the Emperor 
aeems to nse— at least, any time we have seen him go in 
or out it has been by this one— which strikes me as very 
typical of present*day Japan. A brand new stone bridge, 
with extremely elaborate electric light standards, spans the 
moat, and the gate beyond leads into the Imperial precincts 
between qnaint many-roofed towers of the old rigime. It 
is not onosoal to see the new and the old thus standing 
together, yet this seems to me a typical example ; the new 
flolid, strong, utilitarian, the earnest of a fntore of material 
p r ogress, the old gracefol, picturesque, foil of charming 
suggestion, but useless and of no practical account — a 
pathetic sunrival of a day that is done. 

It is this contrast, so continually before the eyes, that 
is perhaps the chief fosdnation of Tokyo. In other places 
you can see more real picturesqueness and fewer results 
of European influence; you can enjoy more of what, to 
me at least, is the real charm of life in Japan apart from 
the outward beauty of the country — the charm of living 
to some extent in a world which has passed away. You 
may associate with people who ha^e actually lived under 
the conditions which were those of our ancestors fiye hundred 
years ago ; in the midst, that is, of the feudal system — many 
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of these people not so yery old either — and in some degw 
yon may see the outward daily life of thai period goin: 
on around you still. The hnsbandman, I take it, m 
that he pays his taxes to the oonstitntional gorenuiMSi 
looks as he works in his rice-field not otherwise than k 
looked when he worked in the same field fiir the iw 
with which he paid his tribnte to his feudal lord ; be » 
an older man now, and he has ent off his queue, tbi 
is all, and you may see him any day as yoo might bw 
seen his ancestors any day for centuries untold if yon U 
yisited Japan in the course of some former incanistkio. 
But here in Tokyo it is otherwise. The dress of the people 
is not, indeed, conspicuously different, their manners uaoBf, 
themseWes are much what they were, their humble Uak 
and the wares in which they traffic are probably not lo 
greatly changed as to make any yery great differenee Ib 
the effect of the street to the eye, nor does it seem i^ 
though the inner life and ideas of the folk who tm in it 
are really yery different either. But keep in the wHi^ 
of the town and you will see something quite unlike isj* 
thing that Old Japan oyer knew or dreamed oL Tbeit 
the electric light, the telegraph and telephone, are qui'*' 
at home, a tram-line connects the two great railway iemti 
and eyery third building is a bank or a newspaper ofee- 
here the new yisibly jostles the old. Well, the new b il^ 
quite right, of course, and no well-wisher of this chanmif 
country could regret it on the whole. For the memi^* 
of the new is that instead of being a wholly negiigA^^ 
though interesting and mysterious curiosity at the en^ <' 
the earth, Japan is one of the " Powers,'' and to be reekoee^ 
with at eyery turn. Only one may, perhaps, be alk^ 
sometimes to wish that the change might haye been voi^ 
in a slightly different manner, one which shouU ki*' 
effected the same progress and yet haye been attended ^^ 
less indiyidual hardship and less dislocation betweeo t^ 
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old and the new, and made, perhaps, a more judiciooB 
sdeotion of the noYeltieB to be introdnced. Howeyer, it 
is too late to think of that now, and one can bnt admire 
the patriotism and self-sacrifioe of most of the parties 
concerned in the change and the extraordinary energy and 
yersatility of a nation which oonld do in a single generation 
what Japan has done. 

I wrote to yon from Nikko something abont the great 
leyaso. It was he who made a great dty of this place. 
Before his time Tedo was only a gronp of fishing hamlets 
with a smaU castie in their midst and snrronnded by a 
swamp, hot when he moved his headquarters hither the 
quiet seaside village began to change into the mighty city. 
Probably the Yedo of his time had this in common with the 
Tokyo of to<^y, that it was a place where the carpenter and 
stone mason were mnch in evidence, and where there was 
much digging and levelling and altering, full too, perhaps, of 
onsi^tiy open spaces, standing then as it does now at the 
beginning of a new era. The castie was finished very soon, 
but it was the later rule forcing the daimyos to make it their 
residence for half the year which inmed the military strong- 
hold into the place of splendour it afterwards became. 

Think of the stately life that was lived in these dainty 
varnished palaces ; their exquisite decorations, the gorgeous- 
ness of their inmates, retainers in embroidered dresses of 
ceremony, ladies in trailing brocades. Idle lives enough, I 
doubt not, these noble lords and ladies lived through all 
their gorgeous days, quite devoid of all activity or puipose, 
filled out with futile amusements and that enormous etiquette 
which surrounded the simplest action with a bristiing hedge 
of ceremonial observances and produced that deferential habit 
of mind and body which sprang, be it observed, not from 
snobbishness, but from the national ideal of duty. For 
snobbishness was unknown in Old Japan (and indeed, so &r 
as I have seen, it is distineUy uncommon now) ; nobody ever 
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thought of trying to appear of more conseqneDoe than lie or 
she really was, for eyerybody knew exactly who was who, and 
nothing could alter the patent fact, so every one in his degree 
showed respect to those of rank above his own as a matter of 
coarse and as in duty boundy and expected it in his ion 
from those beneath him, and life went smoothly on with 
smiles and bows and courtly phrases. 

Yet to judge by the tales which have come down from 
these picturesque days and the plays one sees in the themtras 
(for the theatre is the place wherein to study the lib of oUen 
times) the inner life of these well-ordered households, so 
dainty in their exquisite ceremoniousness, so imperiorbsUe 
in their dignified aloofiiesSy was yet not quite so placid end a> 
unemotional as their decorous exterior might have led one to 
suppose could one have seen it. On the contraiy, they seen 
to have been the abode of intrigue and violence unpsnJlded, 
though all in such a charmingly polite and picturesque 
fashion that one cannot help liking them all the better Cor it 
Plotting and scheming seem to have been the one boainesB of 
life. But no vulgar broil ever resulted; the unsuceesiful 
party, whether schemer or schemed against, knight or Isdr, 
would retire with graceful dignity and self-possession bom 
the scene, cutting all embarrassing knots with the dirk that 
stuck so conveniently in the brocaded girdle, without asr 
disturbance or bringing of disgrace upon the lord. 

Besides the tragedies that had their origin in amhilioa 
or in spite, there were others which sprang from a moR 
dramatic motive, namely, revenge. The vendetta wsi 
one of the most recognised and respected institotioiis J 
feudal days, and it had its roots in the very heart of the 
nation. To avenge the death of a parent or 
feudal lord was not only permissible, but the most 
of obligations in the eyes of every man, woman, or cUU 
not whoUy dead to honour or duty or self-respect. T^ 
weigh one's own life or that of one's nearest and dearas 
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in Hie bdbnee agamat a just yengeaaee wero a fool dishonour 

no true aamiizai eonld so maoh as think of. Those whom 

death oyertook before their vengeance was accomplished 

^proald bequeath it to their children. Women were bomid to 

wengeanee no less than men, and many are the popular tales 

of the glorioos deeds of the heroine who meets death with 

delight in avenging parent or master or mistress, and of 

children who give np ererything in life to the fulfilment 

of this sacred duty, wandering perhaps for years in beggaiy 

before the soecess of their endeayonrs crowns their miserable 

life with a violent death. But the legal vendetta and all its 

pietoresqiie nnpleasantness has gone the way of the qmue 

and the two swords; it was forbidden soon after the 

Revolution as behind the times, and yon now bring an action 

against your adversary prosaicaUy in the law conrte. Never- 

thelessy it seems to me that this same spirit is by no means 

quenched in these latter days, in spite of social conditions 

80 greatly changed. The flame of loyalty bums no less 

brightly in the hearta of the present generation than it 

did in those of their more picturesque fore&thers, only a 

passionate devotion to the one Emperor has taken the place 

of the narrower allegiances of feudal days. The legal 

vendetta, the inherited feud of family or clan, has given 

way to an intense, almost personal hatred of real or supposed 

national adversaries, and the same reckless devotion which 

could spurn alike the joys of life and the fear of death in 

poisuit of a dutiftil vengeance may now be seen in the 

burning desire which seems to possess every man, woman, 

and child to sulPer death or bereavement for their countiy's 



But to go back to the changes which have made old Tedo 
into new Tokyo. All the world's a stage, and J^^n no 
less than the rest of the planet In 1868 the curtain in 
this particular theatre fell, and rose at once upon the new 
act that is now going on. A space of three hundred years 
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is supposed to have elapsed — that is all : rather an mit 
interval perhaps, seeing that the dramatiB penofut 
practically the same, thongh the names of their parts Inn 
mostly been changed. The picturesque figures so oon^cnow 
in the last act as Shognn, Daimyo, and Samurai are ik 
longer seen; their rSlen are those of the Prime Minkte, 
the Viscount Somebody, and the Policeman respectively, but 
many of the performers remain the same. The aetor wbc- 
once played the leading part is no longer on the stage, bal 
he is still in the theatre^-a princely spectator in a private 
box. He lives in Tokyo in strict retirement, a fine exaxnpk 
of patriotic self-eff'acement, living the life of a private patsoB 
and devoting himself to literaiy and artistic puisuitB. Be 
is said to be greatly interested in the spread of Westeri 
improvements among his countrymen, and certainly, to m% 
own knowledge, this last to sit in the seat of leyasn i», 
amongst his other accomplishments, a first-rate amatif"^ 
photographer. As for the daimyos, they are still in evidence 
under their new names and titles; they and the old eooxt 
nobles of Kyoto are all mixed up now as '' noblemeB.** 
Some of them sit in the House of Peers and diseusa and 
vote on railway and drainage bills — no, I fancy not drainage, 
for that " augustly exists not/' but other no lees proauc 
subjects — ^forgetful to all appearance of that goigeous time 
three hundred years ago in which their youth was spent. 

The samurai, moreover, are by no means things of tk 
past ; on the contrary, they, or some of them, are more U 
the front than ever. Under the old Tigku^ indeed, they 
had in fact, if not in name, played the leading part in the 
affairs of the provinces of their several lords, who had, as • 
rule, become degenerate through the habits of luxmy anJ 
effeminacy acquired in long centuries of peace. So in thf 
commotions of 1868 the daimyos, as a class, weighed dovi 
by their own incapacity, sank to the bottom so &r as psr 
ticipation in public affairs was concerned, and the most aUe 
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of their Banram rotamera, Beizing on their opportanity, rose 
to the top, and have remained there ever since. Moat of 
the prominent figores of modem Japan are men who began 
life as aamnrai not of the highest grade, thongh now they 
are noblemen like their former lords, the daimyos. This, 
howerer, was not, of oonrse, the case with all. The same 
ReTolation which raised those who had ability and oppor- 
tanity sank others, and these &r the greater number, to 
the lowest depths of misery. This laige class, who from 
time immemorial had neyer done anything for themselyes, 
who hardly eyen knew the yalne of money, supported as 
they had always been by the feudal lord in whose seryice 
they liyed, were suddenly turned adrift to sink or swim as 
best they could; the board and lodging they had hitherto 
reeeiyed from their daimyos commuted for a certain sum in 
Ooyemment bonds, of which they hardly knew the use, and 
which in nine cases out of ten slipped quickly through their 
unaccustomed fingers, leaying them in the direst straits. 
Accordin^y, some took to the hitherto despised pursuit of 
commerce, and made the faQure in it that might haye been 
expected ; some opened curio shops with their cherished 
bmily treasures for merchandise, where the sword which had 
been the ''liying soul" of the owner, more precious than 
life itself, was sold perhaps for a dollar or two ; others went 
into domestic seryice, eyen with the hated foreigner at the 
treaty ports. These people neyer tell you of their past, or 
speak of theroselfes at all in h/d ; thdr &cee wear always 
the same impenetrable smile. But aU the same, the &ct 
is there, and it seems, to me at least, a d e pr e s si ng one. I 
haye spoken with seyeral people, men and women, brought 
down by the political change from the high estate of the 
feudal samurai to yery humble positions indeed, but I neyer 
heard a word of grumbling on the subject — nothing but 
exultation oyer the progress of the country and her rapid 
adyanee among the nations. The same spirit which forty 
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years ago wonld have made him cheerfdlly slay hiimwJf far 
his feudal snperiors now lifts the samurai aboTe all thooghi 
of himself and his own reyerses. His oonntiy is the gainer: 
what do his priyate fortunes matter? I came 
certain elderly gentleman not so long ago who is 
point. At the time of the Beyolntion he had jnst saeoeeded 
to the hononrs of his father, one of the ** hatamoto '* (a rank 
of nobility below that of daimyo, bat a high enough positioa 
for all that). He lost eyeiything, like most of his fiaOowa. 
and not being. I suppose, a person of particular ability, he 
now has to content himself with a by no means dignified 
post in connection with a Gt)yemment dodqrard. Does this 
gentleman complain or mope, or giye himself airs of hayjii|: 
seen better days? Is he soured, or has he taken to dzink ? 
Not any one of these things. His manner is graye certainly, 
but this is not from discontent ; it is a part of his inheritance 
which circumstances cannot take from him — a noble samuai 
did not giggle like a tea-house girl — ^but his smile is fidi 
of charm as he speaks, and there is no sign of a rankfiag 
grieyance in his face. He works for his humble liying, and 
stands quietly aside, watching with pride and joy the nev 
edifice rising on the ruins of his fortunes and of those of 

such as he. Again, there is my friend Mr. • He b 

well off now, for he went to America while still quite yovae. 
and learnt foreign business ways there, so that he haa beca 
able to make money, and is not exactly one of the 
yet still I think he has not forgotten the ancient 
of his house (he is a younger son of a nobleman 
the Tokugawa side). Speaking of the time when the 
refased to raise the stuidard of ciril war, and cursed ikm 
of his followers who did, '* My &ther slit his belly/* said k 
(lapsing sadly from his American training in the ehaiee ci 
words). ''Yes, but it is yery good for my countiy.** i 
yery large number of the samurai class are now 
more or less than policemen, shocking though it may 
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It is not quite wo dreadful, howereri in &ot ae in name, for 
not only are many samurai policemen, bat most policemen, 
I bdiere, are aamorai ; hence the position of ** tike force '* 
in Japan ia diflSsrant from what it is with as, as its members 
are onderstood to be gentlemen by birth. And in many oases 
there is no mistaking the fact that they are so when one 
comes in contact with them. So dignified and coarteoos 
are they that one forgeta the dreadfal Oerman-looking nni- 
form which makoe their low statare and stooping carriage 
so painftilly conspioaons. Bat there are others who haye 
introduced altogether too many modem improTements, and 
for the oeremonioos haoghtiness of his grandfather the ap-to- 
date "jansa" occasionally sabstitates an absolate lack of 
all manners whatsoeyer, tiying, apparently, to match his 
Oerman oniform with a thoroaghly German insolence, and 
doing so with a saocesa that does not always attend on 
Japanese imitations of things European. Irritating as he 
18, howeyer, and forioasly angiy as he has sometimes made 
me, I fimoy in momenta of eool reflection that he really 
means well. His awfnl manners are probably not meant to 
be offensiye ; he simply condndes from much that he has 
Men that that is how foreigners behaye, and his great am- 
bition is to seem like a foreigner. And is not imitation 
the sineeiest flatteiy after all 7 Yon most remember that 
as often as not he gets models to copy which are not speoi- 
mena of the higheat refinement either of Europe or America. 
The imposaible behayiour of many tourists ia a thing you 
haye to see before you can belieye it, and it is not the poor 
little policeman's fkult if he is nnable to discriminate. It 
is all ** foreign manners " in his eyee— execrable he no doubt 
thinks them in his heart, but then the thing ia to be 
European at aU ooeta— so the result b that he ia, quite 
unconsciously I dareaay, most intolerable in his manner 
towarda the next foreigner he comes across, probably con- 
gratulating himself the while on lus improyement in '* the 
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foreign style." After all, it is not easy to be mil ifi> 
language of which yon hardly know a word, and most 
these people insist on airing their smattering of En^ 
if they have one, whether the foreigner's Japanese be ber^ 
than their English or not. Can anything be more offens:- 
than the way a German waiter or hotel serrant often speik* 
English ? And yet he does not wish to be rode ; on tir 
contrary, his eye is steadfiMtly fixed upon a tip. Hoirenr 
these things are, after all, of only occasional oceuneDoe 
As a role the Japanese policeman is what he is mffi^ 
to be — a thorongh little gentleman — ^bnt he appears to mi'^ 
advantage when he confines himself to his nAtiye toDgi^ 
and does not lannch forth on the unknown sea of Eogiui 
There seems to be an official phrase-book in J^anese tti 
English, which they are always studying in their littk gii") 
boxes. One day I went into the '' keisatsusho " of a eooatn 
town (that is to say, the police office, but somehow the wcfi 
" police office " calls up an absurdly diffSsrent idea) to ul 
for some information. The diminutiye chief waa most polite* 
and struggled convulsively into a pair of leather boots ^ 
moment he saw me. Before I could open my mouth h 
said, with inmiense fluency, ** Good morning. I shtU ^f 
very happy if I can be of any service to you. Do you sf^ 
English ? " I said I did, whereupon he answered, *' Thtf 
I shall send for my interpreter.'' I said at once tbt » 
he himself spoke so well an interpreter was quite iiiinnf«M?' 
but it turned out that he had exhausted the whole of b 
English. These were obviously the first two phnsai (f^ 
of some dialogue headed ''With a Foreigner" which be W 
been learning by heart. 

Then of course the samurai is still also vriiat be ^ 
before — a soldier. Only he is not the only soldier, i^ 
members of all the other classes into which firadal Jip^ 
was divided are in the army now ; and a better aimy is<^J 
there is not on the fiuse of the earth than this one of l^ 
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ihon, whose eddien inherit the traditions of so many 
irlike ages, and uphold them gloriously too. 
To-day is the Emperor's birthday, and he has been holding 
e usual review at Aoyama. A review is always held on this 
casion, and this time I hare been to see it. It was the 
ost exquisite autumn morning you can imagine (Norember 
« nothing to do with winter here), bright and fresh and 
lite warm enough to be pleasant, the sky cloudless and 
e air so clear that the glittering oone of Fqi, really so 
r off, seemed to be quite close to the parade ground. A 
^eat crowd had assembled in the space outside and all 
le approaches were blocked with rickshaws and pedestrians, 
ou nerer saw such a quiet, weU-behared crowd — no pushing 
* shoving, and nobody tipsy. They were all very anxious to 
M, however, in a quiet and well-behaved way, and it amused 
B not a little to see the agitation of the policemen who were 
Dgaged in the quite superfluous task of keeping order. 
Vliat disturbed these little functionaries was that the crowd 
rould insist on standing on a little grass bank there was 
^ one place, so as to get a better view. This was very 
'fcftdful of them, because you must never, never, never look 
lown on the Ifikado from a height. When he goes through 
ke streets it is the extreme of rudeness to be seen at an 
ipper window ; Peeping Tom of Goventiy was nothing to it. 
i seemed that even this little grass bank, only a few inches 
^t was an impropriety in view of the &ct that Majesty was 
pass by, so the little policemen ran up and down the line of 
pectators begging of them to descend to the level ground, 
vhich they always did without any demur. But I regret to 
(ay that even Japanese human nature was not proof against 
he temptation to get up again the moment their backs were 
^^^nied, so when they came back they had to begin all over 
^ffain, and their unhappiness was quite pitiful to see. We 
MnuBed ourselves during the interval of waiting by watching 
uie troops, of whom there seemed to be a large number, 
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and tremendooBly nsefiil they looked, though oaadoor ofeir 
one to admit that from a parade-ground point of Yieir t^ 
were not too ornamental, and looked as if a little 
and polishing wonld hare done their muforms and 
ments no harm. Presently the Imperial carriages ^ipeanc 
rather begilt, and with a monstrons sixteen-petalled duysL 
themnm Bhining golden on the door of each ; the e u e rhwr 
and footmen in correct European state liberies also wr 
golden to behold. His Majesty, in a Enropeen ubUkz 
apparently all gold together and with a stiff wbite pic 
in his headgear, went slowly ronnd the parade gRmnd «: 
herseback, followed by his staff and the foreign 
had seen a good many reviews, of course, but this one 
rather unique on account of the unusual character of ::. 
Imperial reviewer. Ordinary kings and kaisers one ie 
to, and a Mikado of the ancient type, the divine 
of the Sun, too sacred to be seen by mortal eyee, 
at least imagine; but divinity in buttons and 
reviewing troops armed with all the latest improreaieci 
and also in trousers, calls for much readjustment of au* 
ideas. But if you had seen the exceedingly smart «i' 
the little soldiers went through their evdutions — espedal* 
the artillery — ^you would understand how it is that t^' 
can give so good an account of themselves in an aelaa 
campaign. It was quite admirable, and one oamiol :- 
surprised if they think a good deal of themselveB. 

To-day I went to see the ** Arsenal *' and its garden. IV 
Arsenal itself is a hideous red-brick affair, built on the sik 
the old palace of the princes of Mito, a iamooa facan^ 
the Tokugawa house. No doubt it is wall worth hcs. 
to those who understand the subject of firearms, b«it to c 
it was interesting chiefly as a typically Japanese institotiai' 
the new and practical standing on the site of the vasifb" 
picturesque — though this Murata rifle which they make b^* 
is said to be of the highest excellence. But the gnim, v 
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the aneDAly was what delighted me. It has not been done 
away with or modemiaed at all, but remains a typical 
Japanese gaiden, though on a Tery nnusnal scale. It was 
laid oat by the fiunons literary Prince of Mito, grandson of 
leyasUy for the delight of his old age, and represents all 
maimer of things yon wonld never expect any garden to 
r ep r o s e ntt most of tiiem of Chinese classical allnsion — ^histery 
and philosophy, I beUere— just as if we were to make little 
eomen in onr gardens, one here artfiilly snggesting the story 
of Hannodins and Aristogiton, and another there neatly 
aettiQg tartk the Categories of Aristotle. But you do not 
need to know anj^thing about Chinese classics to appreciate 
the loreliness of this old-world garden, hidden so strangely 
in the midst of the modem city, with its wonderful trees — 
jnst now the most conspicuous are the flaming maples — ^its 
quaint stone bridges crossing the little river that runs 
fantastically through it, its huge lake, in which the trees 
are minoied, full, evidently, of lotus flowers in summer, 
thou|^ they are over now and nothing shows of them but 
their unsightly brown remains. Then there are woods of 
all sorts of trees, tall and stately or small and fimtastically 
trained — among them some now leafless persimmons, their 
golden balls glowing brightly against the darkness of the 
pines« I could spend years in this garden, but alas I one 
may never eome here done, and you know what going any- 
where with a cicerone is— walking straight through and being 
told what evwything is as you pass ; and here the situation in 
this case is complicated by the necessity of replying to every- 
thing in Japanese. Only there is one good thing— you need 
not vary your remarks very much in order to be appreciative. 
I always think of the story of some unhappy Oerman royalty, 
who, on being shown over a museum by a learned professor, 
replied to evwything, ** Sehr merinrtirdig." I always say to 
everything I am told in Japan, *' So desu ka?*' Or, if 
extreme politeness seems to be called for, one can always 
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sabstitutey ** Sayo de gozaimasn ka? " They both met: 
nothing but, ''Is that so?" but as an inTariable mstm 
this does not seem to be oonsideied so £deble as it migi 
be in Englishi and it has the adrantage, if nec onom iy, - 
concealing the fact that yon hare not understood a wotd the 
has been said. I notice that Japanese Yiaitors who go am 
temples and things with the same cicerone as myself say tici 
the whole time, so it most be all right. Only, to be wan. 
they generally accompany it with a nice little hiss made h% 
sucking in the breath as though the words were hot in ihcj 
months. I have not yet attained to making this soimd «itl 
becoming gravity, but may still in time achieve it; oae'« 
education progresses with astonishing rapidity in this ooantrr 
It appears to be the height of politeness to make that sovci 
at intervals in Japanese conversation — ^I suppose to show 
that any words addressed to so honourable a perscm as tbr 
one you are talking to taste nice in your mouth (for I sa 
obliged to admit that audible signs of satisfiustion in eatiii: 
are considered quite extremely polite among those rlanift 
which have come less in contact with Western sophisticatati: 
than most of those one meets in Tokyo). 

ApropoSy there has been a great controversy going on laleit 
in some of the native papers, I believe, as to the desirafailhT 
or otherwise of adopting foreign etiquette. The neiwBpafa it 
an institution which seems to have grown up and flourishsi 
exceedingly in the climate of Japan, in spite of ths hti 
that until the last few years anything like an 
of opinion on political subjects was likely to be 
by various unpleasant consequences, including the 
ment of the editor. This latter difficulty was ovaroune h 
the naive device of the ** prison editor,'* of which yon lu«r 
heard. His name was given out as that of the editor • 
the paper, but his business consisted solely in going to pri> ^ 
whenever the paper had committed an indiscretion, whOe i: 
real editor, whose name never appeared as saofa, qfoA} 
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carried on the paper as though nothing had hajqpened. 5 - 
I belieye, the prison editor, like so many other pictmea' 
institationSi is becoming a thing of the put» as more freec: 
is allowedi and also more skill has been acquired bj .: 
native journalist in the art of safe expression; tkoo: 
indeed, to judge by quotations from the Temacolar pr- 
which we have seen in the papers which are pnUiahel i 
English, a very fair amount of free speaking seems tc ■ 
perfectly safe. There are two or three of these Enf*:^ 
newspapers, and it is on these, of course, that I depff 
for information as to the doings of the world in Jwft: 
and out of it. The one I like best is the Japan Tir - 
published in Tokyo, as nice a little paper as one bc^. 
want to see — Japanese, but in English. (There an olbc? 
also, edited by and for foreigners.) But the great papc^ 
of the countiy are naturally in Japanese, and their nic. 
seems to be Legion ; you never see a Japanese in a tn:: 
or anywhere else who is not reading one or another of ths. 
They all look much the same to me, except that their tsr 
varies, and also the colour of the paper they are fmu^ 
on. One also, I observe — or perhaps more than one — Lv 
a column in English as well ; I suppose for the nat^ - 
to practise on, which they have an irritating habit of d.-r. 
half aloud in public places. Those one heats most of are i 
Nichi Nichi Shimbun and the Jiji Shimpo, which laUer. • 
judge by extracts given in the English papers, seems to » 
addicted to the heated discussion of all manner of sntj^^ 
with a breezy confidence altogether refreshing to wen 
trained in the hesitating traditions of the West. It «a 
I believe, edited, until lately, by a famous pioneer of u 
higher education and new ideas generally, iriiose inflss' 
on Young Japan has evidently been enomioos. There c 
any number of smaller papers ; some enlivened by wooden 
representing, I suppose, the personages of the km£^' 
which seems to be a regular part of these pnblicstiotta ^* 
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by any amotint of adTortiflementSi some of which are also 
illustratod. These illnstrationB are of the highest yalue; 
for they show one which way ap the paper should he held, 
which is no doabt the first step towards mastering the 
contents. There are seyeral grades of these papers, the 
lowest, I am given to understand, yery low indeed. But 
it is all the same to me, as they are all in the awfol native 
style of writing — Chinese characters mixed with Japanese 
syllabic signs. Ton can tell a Chinese docnment from a 
Japanese one in this way : the Chinese is all hieroglyphics 
more or less sqoare and elaborate and soggestiTe of very 
complicated and dangeroos scafiblding, the Japanese is mixed 
np with a nomber of smaller, rounder, and less pretentioas 
things — ^the kana, or native syllabic signs — ^which rather 
interfere with the symmetrical and neat appearance of the 
Chinese. People at home write oat in a oheerftil way about 
** learning Japanese," as though they were talking of some 
trifling undertaking like learning Greek or Latin. '^ Japanese,'* 
to begin with, is about three different languages according to 
who the speaker is, and how polite he or she wants to be. I 
say ''she'* because I understand that in addition to the 
'' Court," the *' poUte,** and the '* fiuniliar *' dialects there 
is also a ** style for women." Then again we are told — just 
as an encouragement to persevere — ^that the written language 
is whoUy different from any of the spoken varieties. How- 
ever, that troubles me fell little, as I can hardly hope to live 
long enough, either in Japan or out of it, to arrive at reading 
any of the words, let alone wondering what they mean. Tou 
see you do not write a Japanese word ; you draw a Chinese 
sign, consisting of periiaps a dosen little strokes all of 
different lengths and curves and at different ancles* Each 
of these structures represents not a sound but an idea, so 
the Chinese and Japanese, even without understanding a 
word of each other's languages when spoken, are perfectly 
intelligible to each other when thqr write. I suppose, in 
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faoty tkat these fiigns would do for En^^iBh or may o£y 
language as well. Perhaps as a oniTerBal medium d oc 
mnnicaidon they might eren be qnite osefol; they oertainly !i» 
nicer than '* Yolapnk '* or ** Esperanto." Only I should t^ 
most people would find it easier to leam an indefinite nimu* 
of langaages than these characters, for I understand there i: 
one or two millions of them. I have tried hard to rememibe 
some, but have only acquired about six for all my pains, ai. 
these I am by no means sure of. The kana are a Japaae* 
invention ; they are scraps broken off the Chinese charartm. 
as it were, and represent not ideas but sounds— €yIIaUe»- 
and though they too are rather dreadful, I oould imagnw ou 
might liye long enough to leam them in time. They are c-t 
much used alone, however, and the few books wiiA m 
printed in kana only are said to be merely fer women^ if 
whom a comparatively small stock of Chinese eharaeten s 
supposed to be enough. The names of these kana ean W 
leamt by heart ; they form a sort of Japanese al^iabet. Bd 
instead of a bald A, B, C, the ** Iroha *' (as it is oalled 6vc 
the first three syllables) is a pretty little poem expraasTf 
of the Buddhist disdain for the impermanenoe of the things w 
earth. 

So you need not wonder if I cannot read the new^apen. 
It is a pity, however, that one cannot, for I suspect that oc« 
thereby loses not a little amusement, that is if their aiticltf 
on political subjects are at all like the conversation of ihaa 
of one's native acquaintance who are interested in thm 
matters. To say that party feeling runs hi{^ hen ii • 
distinct understatemeat ; it even makes itself felt in jgtnk 
life with quite amusing results ; it is almost embairaflsiqf v 
know people connected with opposite parties. The sabfeel < 
these parties seems to me a deep one, and not to be UgbiSj 
investigated. There are several of them, each tbiraliiif tr 
the blood of the others so to speak, but exaetty what tktf 
respective views are is a hard thing to find out, and I ks*< 
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:i^en it ap in despair. Most of my acqnaintanoes belong to 
he '* Ph)gre08iTe " party, wliioh is far Eoropeanising on a 
nrand scale, and also apparently highly demooratie. It is 
n opposition just now ; the QoYenunent party is of more 
noderate Tiews. There is also a party called the *' Im- 
perialist/' bnt what its exact ''platfonn" may be I haye 
aerwer rerj dearly onderstood. Mutoal abase and accosations 
of a personal nature, especially on the subject of cormption, 
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seem to be rather fitfoorite weapons of oontroversyy and Tory 
astounding things are said about prominent people without 
creating any particular stir. But it is amaiing how parties 
seem to change and indinduals to transfer themselyes flfom 
one to another, apparently in pure lightness of heart. The 
accounts that haye been giyen to me of the changes and 
permutations that haye taken place are absolutely bewildering. 
Bat somehow they manage to get on just the same, and so 
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{sLt as the oatside world is coneemed their polioj seeas U 
have at least as maoh contizmity as that of any other eovntr;. 
and this will probably be the case so long as Uie chief hwam 
of the Constitution are still alive and can influence tk 
course of affairs. 

In spite of all the heated expressions we hear eresrj day c 
the subject of politics, the debates in the Diet seem qwA 
enough, so far as I have been able to see. The Diet oomiito 
of two Chambers — Peers and BepresentatiTes respectively— 
housed in not very magnificent buildings, which, however, are 
said to be merely temporary. This morning I attended a 
sitting of the House of Representatives. The Chamber is a 
rectangular hall with galleries for spectators on three sides 
and on the fourth the chair and a rostrum from wfai^ 
speeches are delivered. The place is singularly unlike the 
House of Commons — ^not because there is any Oriental 
suggestion about it, but because it is so very unomamiwitsl, 
and also because each member, instead of redining at ease 
upon a long bench, sits bolt upright at a desk of his owa 
covered with documents and writing materials. What thej 
do with all these things I cannot imagine. Soma of thf 
papers, I suppose, were the order of the day, but a great deal 
of writing seemed to be done by eveiybody and endlsBB 
written messages carried in and out. Neaiiy eveiybody, 
except the Speaker — or President I think he is called — an^ 
the clerks at the table, was in Japanese dress ; oonseqnentij 
the effect was that of an assembly of gentlemen, and the air 
of the place was one of dignity ; but they all kept on tkor 
sandals and sat on chairs, and the desks were hi^ to matck 
The proceedings were distinctly dull. The President talked 
a good deal, and several set speeches were delivered from ik 
rostrum in the usual unimpassioned, jerky voice that seems U 
go with the language. (A Japanese speech always sounds 10 
me as though the speaker tries to say five or six words si 
fsst as he can — then a sudden stop— then five or stz moi* 
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and another jerk, all in the same tone of Toioe.) Other 

memben spoke afterwards from their seats as the debate 

went on ; there was little interruption of any kind, and 

practically none of those noises with which one is familiar in 

the House of Commons — ^no applausOi no howling or eren 

** Hear, hear " ; sometimes they laughed a littloi that was all. 

Bat the snbjeots before the house were hardly thrilling ; they 

were diseussing the pros and eons of a new railway most of 

the time and some other small measures of no apparent 

interest to anybody. Perhaps when more ezplosiTe subjects 

come np things may be a little more liyely. The House of 

Peers I ha^e also attended more than once. It is not con- 

apienoiisly different from the Lower House, except that on the 

side iHiere the President sits there is a gflt throne in a recess 

with a huge gilt chrysanthemum abore it and crimson and 

f^old curtains on either side. This is for the use of the 

Emperor when present, and there is another gorgeous 

arrangement on the opposite side— I suppose for the Empress 

and other inferior beings connected with the Court. The 

President sat on the dais in a frockcoat, with all that air of 

being carred out of wood which always distinguishes oflKcial 

Japan in foreign clothes, and presided with immense decorum. 

One thing struck me as rather odd in both Houses — that in 

spite of the almost universal wearing of Japanese dress, 

Japanese etiquette was conspicuous by its absence. There 

was no bowing, no sucking in of the breath, or other ma^ 

of politeness. Tet probably these same persons, once outside 

the Chamber, would conform to a man to the national usa^. 

It is odd to see how an *' adTanced " Japanese can be as it 

were two people. When he is among foreigners he never 

forgets; he behayes just as they do, shakes hands, stands 

straight up, nerer thinks of such a thing as a bow ; but five 

minutes afterwards among Japanese, even of his own type, 

you will see him bowing double at eteiy third word, as thoo|^ 

he had never in his life heard of foreign manners, or lack of 
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manners. Here in their Legislative Chamber I sappose Ibr 
feel their snrroondings are in a sense foreign, and ■ 
instinctively conform to foreign ways. 

Dull as these debates generally seem to be, regained • 
debates, it is a carious sight enough to see one ; how, 
and alien as it all is, they take to it like ducks to the 
and all, too, so much as a matter of course. But this habit d 
seeming to look on all things new and imported as <fDk 
natural and normal is everywhere to be noted among Hum 
people. They are never surprised at anything, never appev 
unaccustomed to anything; everything is calmly taken for 
granted, whether it be European institutions or inventioini or 
table manners or clothes. They seem to wish to eonvey the 
impression that all these things come as naturally to them m 
to us. Their mental attitude seems to me to be a rwtim 
curious one ; they are, I quite believe, thoroughly prood of 
their past in their hearts, and have a profound regard lai 
veneration for their ancient heroes and the tales and legeads 
concerning them. But in speaking to foreigners many that I 
have met seem to feel in a certain way ashamed as wefl. 
They appear to wish at one and the same time to disaoristf 
the Japan of the present from the Japan of the past, sai 
yet to convey to you the impression that all you see ia tkr 
natural product of these same ancient times, and that thopgk 
you may think there has been a violent dislooatioii and • 
wholesale abandonment of the native for the foreign, yon arc 
quite mistaken, and that this or that institution was reallr 
always in existence. On the one hand they have an uneaiy 
feeling that their heroic, but perhaps rather bloodthirsty, pail 
may seem a little barbarous to the foreigner, and wish U 
disclaim all connection with it ; on the other they woold & 
to make out that the past was not so barbarous after aD, hf 
giving you to understand that what you see around yon is wtH 
so new as you think. I was muoh amused the other day by i 
Japanese acquaintance who sat beside me in the thestit 
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^vrhile a historical drama was being represented. To me the 
fltate of Bodety pictored on the stage was delightftdly 
pietaresqne and attractive; the heroic loyalty and noble 
sentiments of the exalted characters seemed to me to leare 
notiiing to desire — ^in h^, my mental attitude was one of as 
respectful admiration as the most patriotic Japanese could 
isriah for on the part of any foreigner. But my friend was 
obTiously uneasy. He was careful first to inform me that all 
this was ** very old time " (it was in hct supposed to be the 
serenteenth century), and that it was not to be taken too 
seriously. ** The people like it, you know/* said he ; ** Tory 
silly* yery old time — only for the people.*' This sort of 
thing during the interminable waits between the acts ; but I 
oould see that whOe the performance was actually going on he 
had forgotten all about his foreign friends and their pre- 
sumable contempt, and was as deeply stirred by what he saw 
AS any of ** the people.'* But after Oie curtain felli or rather 
was drawn across, he would regularly pull himself together 
with the same formula, " Very silly, rery old time ; I know 
yoo laugh — it is for the people." I could not get him to 
beliefe in my riew of it at all, and I sadly fear my presence 
quite spoiled his enjoyment, because of the erer-present 
dread that the performance might be lowering his eountiy in 
my eyes as a foreigner. In the middle of the historical 
tragedy came a sort of musical interlude— I use the word 
musical in a strictly Japanese sense— in which iairies and 
derib were rather prominent. This was the climax of my 
friend's unhappiness; he was so dreadfully afraid that I 
would carry away the impression that Toung Japan believed 
in the supernatural. " No meaning," he kept saying, ** no 
meaning at alL Only for the people." I tried for his eon* 
eolation to explain that even in England hobgoblins mi^t 
appear on the stage unforbidden by the hij^er culture ; but 
he deariy did not beUere that what I said was anything more 
than part of that system of polite depreciation of everything 
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conneeted with oneself which makes it so hopeless really to 
exchange ideas with a Japanese. 

As a mlci I observe, they do not care to tell yon too mie^ 
about their conntry's past. They do not mind a pi ciur e sf K 
legend, or the story of some grand battle, bat Uiey do not lik 
yon to know too much aboat their constitntional history, ani 
it is as well not to betray saperfluons information on points of 
this kind. There is a desire on the part of a good mAoy of 
them to glide rather gently over the fact of the absolntt 
nonentity of the Mikado during so many centuries (to take out 
instance), so as to give an air of antiquity to existing instite- 
tions. Several very unblushing statements have been made 
to me with this laudable end in view : how the Emperor Thk 
or That did such or such a thing, I well knowing all the tine 
that his Majesty had been something much Jess than a tifhm 
all his august days, and had never done anj^thing more exating 
than perhaps compose a stanza to the Moon. But of ooozw 
one is not so rude as to say what one knows. I am told by 
those who can read them that the same tendency is to b» 
discovered in the text-books of history used in the schools. 

The Mikado, by the way, does not seem ever to be called bj 
this name, so much endeared to the British public by Oilbot 
and Sullivan. The Japanese call him the ** Tenshi " or ** San 
of Heaven," or else ** Tenno " — ** Heavenly Sovereign** — in 
their own language, and in English they call him simply " tl» 
Emperor," vrithout allusion to Heaven. Anyway he is ratlMr 
a difficulty when one is very much ** advanced " and wishes U 
be much en rapport with one's foreign friends. For of ooorse 
one is really and seriously profoundly attached to the veiy 
ground that he walks on (now that he does such a thin^, aiii 
one is ready at any moment to undergo anj^thing on his behaE 
Now it is the official doctrine that he is descended from the 
Goddess of the Sun, and all loyalty and proiniety denuuiJ 
acquiescence in this proposition; at the same time one hn 
learnt English and is proud of one's acquaintance iriih Herbert 
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3peneer and Darwin and all these people, and does not oi 

^ojxne believe in gods of any kind, and would above all things 

not wish one's foreign friends to snspect one of such ridionlons 

weakness. Tet — ^loyalty and devotion to the Tenshi Bama ? 

Ail, it is an indiscreet and taotlees subject for any foreigner 

to touch npon. A very interesting and intelligent gentleman 

of our scqnaintance was dining with ns one night. This 

aobjeet osme up somehow, and thoogh we did not ask him, he 

Raid that he did not mind owning to us in strict confidence 

that he did not think it inconsistent with his respect and 

devotion privately to donbt this dogma, especiaUy in view 

of the Caot that he was (as he told ns) a Christian. Bat a few 

minntes afterwaida he was exceedingly hot abont somebody 

who had spoken disparagingly of the pedigree of some 

Japanese nobleman, whose bine blood onr friend considered 

not moeh inferior (jX it might be respectfolly said) to the 

Emperor's own, seeing that though his Majesty was descended 

from the Snn Goddess, the nobleman in qaestion was of 

the line of some other scarcely less angost divinity of Shinto. 

All this was spoken with mneh heat, and left one deeply 

wondering. 

As Car his Sacred Majesty himself, one naturally hears a 
good deal, but more from foreign than from Japanese sources, 
according to which latter he is a modd of all the virtues 
which can adorn a ruler, and of course the rude gossip of 
foreigners is of no consequence at all. One thing one may be 
allowed without indiscretion to observe, namely, that he is 
tall, and also that he never sinks so low as to drive in the 
same carriage with the Empress, who always follows meekly 
behind. One thing which strikes one in modem Japan as 
tittli picturesque and altogether admirable b the intense 
devotion of all classes to this Emperor, who seems as it were 
to represent to them the idea of their eountiy. To most of 
his snbjects he is a mere abstraction ; the grsater part of 
them have never seen him, and have heard little or nothing 
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about him; many eyidently do not 6T0n. know his 
He is never called by it by anyi chance, bat it is 
(not pronoonced exactly as yon would think from the wiy 
it is spelt). Many people think when they first ccMne ha^ 
that he is called Meiji because everything is dated ** such «:- 
such a year of Meiji/' but Meiji is the name of the efpoA 
which began with his reign, not of himself. He is in v 
way a living personality, such as a European sovereigii i*. 
for whom his subjects may entertain a personal affeetum o? 
other feelings as the case may be, and who is in any case 
the object of any amount of gossip and personal earioctj. 
There is nothing of this here: I never heard a waid ni 
Court gossip or any remarks as to the personal chancter 
of the Son of Heaven from any Japanese high or low. He 
is *' the Emperor,'* that is all, the incarnation, as it wcr, 
of the idea of Dai Nihon, and his personality is not a sohjecl 
which ever seems to occur to them. Probably it is tins 
feeling of abstract loyalty to the throne which keeps the 
course of Japan so steady on the whole in spite of her 
fondness for change in matters of internal politios; 
things are transitoiy accidents, the great central &ot 
This intense loyalty is said to be the modem Japanese ssb- 
stitute for a religion ; but it is not easy to see wbate leGgioi 
begins and patriotism ends in a oountiy whose official mil 
is, practically, the worship of the Emperor. If yoit oosU 
manage to get behind the polite phrases of the most ediualei 
of Japanese you would find a profound conviction of tk 
superiority of his country to every other to be at the twA 
of his views on all subjects whatsoever. He certainly apenb 
to you v^xy humbly about his country and very re^eetfiili; 
about yours. Everything in Japan, according to him. is poor 
and inferior, everything in your country is all that is desiraUe. 
Tou may say as much as you like to try to convince In 
that there are certain things in your country which yn 
do not particularly admire and that you really do think wnA 
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of Mrtein thinge in his. He does not in the least mean 
^rlurf he njB, and yon may talk to the end of time without 
ooziTineing him that yon mean what yon say. This is partly 
politenees, partly pride, and also to a great extent the differ- 
ence between your language and his, which inyolyes the 
difference of a whole heayen of thought. It is certainly our 
ov&stom in England — ^though it is not perhaps foUowed in all 
Kluglish-Bpeaking countries — ^to refrain from loud praises of 
iirliAt is our own, but we do not go so Cur as to think it 
neeessaiy not only to good manners but eyen to correctness 
of diction, almost to grammar, to depreciate extrayagantly 
e-rerything which may be connected with oursehee or our 
oountry, howeyer obyious may be its excellences, and to 
belaud with equal extrayagance eyeiything connected with 
the person we are speaking to. But in Japan it is otherwise, 
and thou^^ they learn to keep honorific eiqpressions out 
of their English conyersation, they still keep to their own 
method of thinking, England, therefore, in conyersation (or 
whateyer the foreigner's country may be) is all that is grand, 
mnd Japan is quite a trifle. But all this means nothing at 
all — it is merely good manners. People are often much 
disgusted with the obyious insincerity of this way of speaking, 
and one hears on all sides, ** What desperate little humbugs 
these Japs are." But after all they forget that all this is 
not meant to deoeiye; it is instinctiye and quite conyen- 
iional politeness, and it probably neyer occurs to them that 
you are taking thebr words in any literal sense. They think 
yon take it as it is meant, just as we take the politely 
wtitnAfcfiing fonnuto of sodal life among oursehes. There 
is not a Japanese aliye who does not think his country 
worth any six of the countries of the West, but there is none 
^0 would be rude enough to say so. They act on this 
yiew all the same, and it is this, contrasted witii their polite 
yerbd depreciation, which gets them the character of being 
such unmitigated humbugs. They are greatly interested 
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in Western wajs: eveiy one you meet who baa noi 
in Europe or Amerioa plies yon indnstrionsly with 
not the least beoanse they admire the West, but 
they want to make nse of it. All these' fine new ihr- 
they are so proud of — ^railways, telegraphs, conunaree — hy 
of course been learnt from Europe and America. And &? 
the great charge brought by the West against them is tix 
having learnt all these things they are not gratefiil to tlf 
teachers — after Europeanising themselyes they are not mii: 
in love with Europe. WeU, perhaps they are not ; I do & 
think they are. But, after all, though it is Teiy dieadf. 
always to think one is not appreciated, has Japan reaDy aij 
cause to be so yexy grateful to the West? She owes bf 
present position among the nations, her matftrial progtm 
and all the rest of it, to having learnt all thaae tUaff 
from Western nations — ^that goes without saying — and c 
never occurs to one of them to deny it. But when gratitacr 
is called for the motives of the person conferring what in Iks 
end turns out to have been a benefit have surely got m^- 
thing to do with the question. Will any one aerioash 
contend that Europe and America bestowed all these thinr 
on Japan with the sole object of improving that eoealr 
and of sharing their advantages with her? Did they iwi 
rather, in the first instance force their form of ctvifiaBtir 
down her throat, as it were at the point of the bayooii 
with vastly little reference to her willingnesB or 
to accept the gift? On the contraiy, was not her 
of it a mere measure of self-defence — ^were not the altevnatne 
before her Europeanisation or extinction ? She wise^ Am 
to Westernise herself in order to save herself from tftr 
clutches of the West, and a veiy good job she has ont- 
of it. She is, of course, in every way the gainer; itu 
when it comes to talking sentimentally about giatitade t^ 
a serpent's tooth and all that sort of thing, it seems atf 
fair to inquire how and to what end the benefits in qucftU 
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wara ooD&nred. If yoa, a perfeet stranger, threaten and 

prepara to knoek me down and jump upon me if I do not 

do a certain thing which I do not wish to do, and when 

I have done it in order to saye myself from your bmtal 

violenee it afterwards turns ont that, quite apart from the 

benefit to yourself which yon had in view when yon forced 

me to do it, I haye managed to make it torn greatly to 

my adrantage also, am I to be romantically gratefiil to yon ? 

I may be glad yon did it, as things haye tamed out, and 

I may be qnite friendly towards yon. Bat gratitade is sorely 

qaite another aiTair. So do not be deluded when you come 

out here either by your own preoonceiyed ideas as to what 

Japan ooght to think of Europe, or by the polite expressions 

of your Japanese aoqaaintances, which mean rather less 

than nothing. They are passionately attaehed to their own 

eoontry, and even if they have been in ours it does not 

follow that they have brought back that admiration for eveiy- 

thing they saw there which we might consider proper. I 

had a veiy amusing time the other day tiying to find out 

what a Japanese acquaintance thouj^t of Dundee, the only 

place in Cheat Britain which he seemed to know at all 

well. I could get nothing out of him except that he thought 

it very difiSarent from his own country. Finally I asked him 

if he did not think it yeiy dirty, and it turned out in the end 

that this was really all that he thought about it, though 

he was too polite to say so in so many words. I do not 

belieye that, now they have come to a point where they 

can CmI themselyes safe firom European agg ress ion, they 

have, as a nation, any great desire to copy Euh>pe much 

more, and I also believe that we think they are much more 

Eoiopeanised than they really are; it seems to me that 

the innovations are mostly on the surfiMO, and that they 

are just as Oriental as ever beneath it all. Look at the 

way the Japanese women are treated. Most foreigners, I 

fancy, think them vastly more attractive specimens of humanity 
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than the men, bnt that is not the view of the 
themselTes ; in their eyes a woman is a vary 
creature indeed. They are not shut up or beafton or oti« 
wise illtreated after the fashion of most Oriental e o mitm 
bat they count for nothing and are in a position of akjer 
subjection, especially in the higher dassea of soeiefcy. I: 
humble life the wife, in spite of her theoretieal aulgecti.L 
is practically on an equality with her husband, but tlie «f : 
of the great nobleman is a yexy humble servant indeed ; he 
well-regulated life is devoted to the practice of the " nrsr 
Obediences" of Confucius — obedience to her Ikthery he 
husband, and, when a widow, to her eldest son; Ikoa^ 
we are told that the worst of all is the obedienee to ht 
mother-in-law. The ideal wife submits to eveiything^ leaeafii 
nothing, serves her husband on bended knee, atajs in the 
house while he pursues his pleasures outside, and never secwi 
otherwise than pleased however well she maj know the 
nature of these amusements. I am not going to 
this subject, of which you have no doubt road any 
in books. Why I mention it at all is that I had not rtmhati 
the extent to which these views still prevail in spcfte c' 
telegraphs and European clothes and all the lesft of h 
One's Japanese acquaintances aro mostly men. Thej im^ 
wives, but one does not hear much about them. Oar fikai 
will sit beside us in his foreign clothes and talk fluent!; 
on politics and other subjects, possibly even in good Ri^^iiifc. 
but all the time we know that his wife is at home nnder 
much the same conditions as her grandmother a kimdiei 
years ago, and that when our veiy superior fijend goea bvl 
to his house she will meet him at the door on bended knsa 
and put her head on the floor to greet him ; also thai k 
will probably take no notice of this salutation, or, if he 
to her at all, will veiy likely order her off to do 
He can divorce her, moreover, whenever he chooeee, and tkd 
for no particular reason : '' talking too much " ia aaii if 
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>« one tS tiw reoogniBod gronnda, for ingtacoe. Howerer, 
hings an on the mend in these nepeda, ereo if there ie 
(till Bometiung to be desired. It is beginning to daws on 
.he natiTe mind that the present state of things looks, 
Mriiapa, hardly dTilised, and probabl; this conaideratioii has 




THS mPKm IN JAPANS3I OOOET DUO. 



aa DQoh to do with the wUipe being taken in a fimrard 
dbeetion aa any regard (or the merits of the eaaa. Porta- 
natelj the Empreaa 0t ii eonoeiTable, by the my, that the 
poaitioB even of an Empreaa in Japan may leave room for 
improremaat) has ranged herself to some extent on tha 
17 
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Bide of progreBB and has accorded her patronage lo ae 
forwaiSS moTement, especially in the matter of odneatiaa 
It iB a mistake to think that a Japanese can have c^ 
number of wiyes, as yon seem to imagine. He cmsz 
now, and never could, have more than one legal wifis. I r 
he could, and still can, supplement her to any exki 
permitted by his income, and part of the ** whole dot; ' 
of the wife was in no case to resent the introdnetiafi 
one or more ''mekake" into the household. In old ds^- 

• 

the mekake was legally recognised, and thou^ not a wi^. 
she was not regarded as occupying other than an hoaornb^ 
position; her children were regarded by a l^gal fietica m 
those of the wife, and could inherit the fiBtther's prop erty. 
About twenty years ago, howcTer, thia legal sanction wm 
abolished; the mekake is no longer recogniaed, and lur 
children are illegitimate and cannot inherit. Of eoac« 
doing [away with legal sanction is one thing and doiic 
away with a thing itself is quite another; still so mmk 
progress has been made. In view of thia enl^g^itaed 
advance it is amusing to learn that neither the Croim Princt 
of Japan nor any of the other Imperial children are lb: 
offspring of the Empress, ^^ their august mother,'* aa & 
newspapers call her. This is not to be the ease in tk 
next generation, however ; future heirs to the Dragon llinxf 
are to be exclusively of legitimate birth. 

StiU one can see that a change has already b^gnn ; qnv 
a number of Japanese ladies of the better clamieo aeen w 
be on a different footing from any that was dreamed of nnfe 
the old rigimet the most charming hostesses poaaible* b 
telligent, and ready to converse, going freely abovt aa: 
entertaining in their own houses just as they mig^ L 
in England. Things are undoubtedly changing, hot tki 
change, unlike certain others less desirable, is bound to k 
a slow one. But it is something that it should havo htga 

Education, too, for girls seems to be progreaaing bcycai 
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Uie limits of the ''three obedienoee." LitUe girls in the 

villages go to school as mach as little boys ; yon may see 

them trooping in and ont in the most remote parts of the 

oountrf just as though they were in England and enjoying 

all the sweetness and light diffased there by that latest 

flower of dTilisation, onr educational system. There are 

schools, too, for girls in a higher station in life, and of 

more adranced age. I have been to see the Normal School 

in Tokyo, an institation for the higher education of young 

women. I saw the dass-rooms, all yeiy nice and aiiy, and 

the stodents, all Teiy serious and weU-behayed, but was 

not much the wiser for my inspection so Cur as ascertaining 

the standard of teaching was concerned. I peroeiyed that 

English, French, geography, uithmetic, and other more 

adraneed subjects were bong taught, but except in the 

language classes I did not get much beyond this, seeing 

that books and blackboards conyeyed nothing at all to my 

mind. Yesterday, moreoyer, I want to see the '' Peeresses* 

SchooL** This institution really seems to mark a wonderfbl 

step in adyance, for that a peeress (which word in this 

connection does not mean a peeress at all, but a peer's 

daughter) should learn anything particular, not to speak 

of going out of doors to do so, is a great innoyation. It 

owee its existence, I beUeye, to the exertions of the Empress, 

who, as I said before, is belieyed to be rerj liberal-minded 

and to haye greatly at heart the progress of the women 

of the country. 

The school was not by any means such a pretty sight 
as one might haye expected, howeyer, for the dresses of 
the scholars were not remarkable for their beauty. They 
wore what almost amounted to a uniform, so much alike 
they looked in the costume which seems to be considered 
appropriate to schodgirk of all dasses, namdy, daric 
crimson hakama and a haori of a black and yellow striped 
material which to me always suggests a wasp. It is not 
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ugly in itselff but I do not think it goes well with 
hakama. Their hair, too, was mostly either hanging 
down in a pigtail after the fashion of a little EngUsh Mk» 
ohild or of a Chinaman, or else was done in that rnoHa. 
European style which is so terribly nnbeooming to tti 
Japanese face — combed straight back from the ftrehead m 
coiled round on the top of the head. I was smpriMd c 
the extreme plainness of the yomig ''peeresses " tiD I 
noticed this. The Japanese style of hairdressing mt; k 
inconyenient and haye other drawbaeks, bnt it is ceitiiBiT 
becoming to Japanese featores. The same giri iriio kob 
so stapid and lumpy when her hair is done in this (p» 
European way would be at once transformed into the vbiI 
&scinating picture if her hair were arranged in natiie t^ 
Howeyer, all this has nothing to do with what I went to m 
namely, the progress of the ** higher education *' smoag tk 
female aristocracy of Japan* The pupils here wen of il 
ages, from the smallest tots to young ladies afanosk of the 
age at which it is customary to many in this coontij 
Nearly all the junior classes were doing nothing elie thn 
learning to write — of course a necessary prelimiBaiy w 
learning in eyery country. But one could scareelj hdl 
groaning as one saw the number of years which here kit 
to bedeyoted perforce to this first essential Bbap. Tiny oito 
squatted daintily before their low desks, tracing hap 
characters on tissue paper with a paint-brush, already dtf"- 
ing more skill in doing so than a lifetime would taaok at 
for of course this fiwulty of making swee^ng strokee vsti 
the whole arm is more or less hereditary. I do not s* 
how any one who has been used to write by merely wiiggbf 
two joints of two fingers and is desoended from asceittf 
who haye done the same could oyer do as these eeriis 
little red and yellow babies were doing with their ^ 
brushes. But it was not only the babies who were 3oa: 
this ; class after dass were hard at it, the character ffcf^ 
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smaller m the girls grow bigger. At laat I got to a olass 

vrhere geography waa being taught, another where the subject 

was English, and another where a select class of two was 

Bimgi^ing with French. Japanese histoiy was going on 

in another room, and in yet another the composition of 

Tersea on a theme set by tiie teacher — this a whoUy natiye 

branch of education. No doubt the Terses turned out 

would be quite good of their kind, for this iiMulty also must 

come more or less by nature to girk whose ancestors haye 

done this industriou^y for centuries. I wonder what sort 

of Terses a class of English giris would produce on the spur 

of the moment on a subject suggested by the teacher and 

probably connected with the moon? I forget exactly what 

these girk were writing about ; it was not the moon, however, 

in this case. Finally came a class of murical drill — a most 

serious, in fret almost melancholy, aiTair. A native lady 

with her hair done in the same unbecoming style played 

on the piano after a Teiy mechanical fashion a nurseiy 

ditty— I think it was ** LitUe Bo Peep"— and the peeresses 

stamped round and round the room in time (as I was given 

to undsmtand) to the music. But really it was quite 

painfuL They were all wearing heavy laced boots of rough 

leather too much a stranger to the blacking-brush, and 

of course they all turned their toes in after the Japanese 

&ahion (which is all right in Japanese footgear, but has an 

appalling effect in laced boots) ; also I think it had hardly 

been realised that though round backs and drooping shoulders 

am highly correct as Japanese etiquette they do net go well 

with ** drill," musical or otherwise. 

People sometimes talk as thouj^ this school were a place 
of what we call ''the higher education/' This, I should 
say, is a distinct mistake, Btill, the actual standard of the 
instruction given matters veiy little, and I believe the vroA 
done is sound and good* But that Japanese maidens of hi^ 
degree should go to school and learn anything at all is an 
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innoyation whose natural and ineyitable oonaeqaenoe 
be the gradual oTerthrow of the Oriental theory of 
life which still prevails in a great degree, especially 
the higher classes. Hence the mere existence of the 
School, qoite independently of the subjects taught, eannot he 
be regarded as one of the brightest signs of the times fiorftr 
advance of civilisation in Japan. 

« « • « e 

Yesterday I was at a garden party given in honoiir of ttr 
Emperor's birthday by a nobleman whose garden is fiwnffw ibr 
its beauty. You never saw so charming a sight as this psrtj 
was — such a lovely autumn day, such a fiury-Hke gsidou 
such enchanting costumes! No doubt as the gaidea wm 
a thoroughly Japanese one, I may have missed msBy of 
its more esoteric beauties, and so lost much infa^llfM lial 
pleasure and the consolations of philosophy. Still, eien t» 
my ignorant eyes, it was too charming for anything^, foil at 
it was of wonderful trees, streams, bridges, waterfalls, wai 
vivid green English-looking turf, and shut out by a seres 
of scarlet maple from all the world beyond. It was fiill sbo 
of the most charming living pictures, for the ladies, ahnail 
without exception, had the good taste to appear in iisim 
dress. Such dozens and scores of the daintiest visioBS k 
every delicate shade of mauve and grey and green sni 
brown were fairly bewildering, each with two or three level; 
** creations " in the way of kimonos showing one adflr 
another, the under ones evidentiy no less exquisite Ihsa 
the upper. The magnificent embroideries of old days wcr« 
alas! not there, though I saw a littie on the ganaents <d 
quite young girls, but the graceful cut and dainty oolosn 
still remained, and wonderful obis of stiff faroosde sal 
equally wonderful erections of no less stiff bhu^ hair wen 
the crowning glory in eveiy case. It was the prettiest sigll 
possible, even in Japan ; the only drawbaok was thst a wy 
large proportion of the gentiemen were in foreign 
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moeUy umbans. Now a aniform does not look well on 

anybody, especially if it is almost entirely coTered with gold 

lace, nnleee it makes some attempt to fit him, and I regret 

to Bay that these gorgeoos creations rarely seemed to haye 

boen made with any reference to the fignre of the wearer. 

So we all walked quietly abont and admired the chrysanthe- 

mimiB and performed our obeisances before the royalties 

present, and then toddled gently away to a marquee where 

refineshments in the ** foreign style " were served on tables 

wiih a great deal of massiye cutlery. Huge cold pies were 

the staple of this repast and the cold roast beef of Old 

England, together with other satisfying things. We had 

had tiiBn, and were still to have dinner, but we all did 

jnstice to the good things set before us, including the 

champagne which appeared at an early stage of the pro* 

ceedings, foUowed by ale in glasses. This latter came 

round to us just as I was struggling with the large jam 

tart some kind friend had deposited on my plate in the midst 

of the remains of the cold pie. I thought that politeness 

required me to take it, but it did not go well with the jam 

tart, whose flaTour was already complicated by the mustard 

surrounding the pie; howe?er, in the end we all got back 

to the chiysanthemums. This, you know, is the season of 

chiysanthemums here no less than at home, and as the 

chrysanthemum is the Japanese flower par excellence, I have 

been doing what I can to see as much of it as possible. The 

Japanese idea of beauty in a chrysanthemum appears to be 

somewhat different from ours, so Cur as I can make it out. 

For instance, in this beautiful garden I admired so much 

yesterday the chrysanthemums are particularly celebrated, 

and I was much interested in seeing them ; but if I were 

to tell the unblushing truth I should say I had often seen 

common Enj^ish chrysanthemums which seemed to me really 

more beautiftil. The most fiunous of all of these had many 

hondieds of Uooms from one root, all out at once, in esaetly 
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the same state of adYanoement, and in seyeral ooloma. Eie 
stalk was trained stiffly oat on a wire and each wire ended i&i 
bloom, not particularly large, bat each, I beUeTe, leaiflikib 
for some special qoality, delicacy of filaments, or ookvr ' 
symmetry, or something else. Bat the Cuhion ot aeveai 
colours on one stem always seems more oariaofl te 
beautifol to untrained foreign eyes. I haye been to 
chrysanthemum shows, and seen a great many 
flowers, but still I really do not know that as ftr as 
beauty goes, though many, of course, were extremely 
one cannot see quite as good at home. 

But to go back to yesterday's party. Its 
nothing more charming you ever saw — ^was that in 
our host's ** progresdiyeness " it was quite Japanese and faai 
no sham about it. The house was Ji^anese, the 
Japanese, and so were the dresses of most of the 
the resulting e£fect was charming and self-req^eeting. 
what would the same entertainment haye been at one of 
modem brick-and-stone mansions with a foreign gaiden Mai 
attended by guests in foreign clothes? Of courBe I am nsc 
so absurd as to suggest that English houses and 
are not pretty ; I only mean that the Japanese 
not so. Imitations rarely are in any case, and anfortonaldj 
the Japanese seem able only to seize on the unloyely Aaftsiei 
of foreign things and leaye the rest. If a Japanese noble- 
man, when he builds him a new house, could rqprodBoe a lail 
European country mansion, it might be imitatiye and ineoa* 
gruous and so far lacking in dignity, still the thisfg iteif 
would not be ugly. But when he builds himself an iaila- 
tion of some pretentious suburban yilla, and fills it wiHi aS 
kinds of atrocities and mistakes in furniture in the atjla d 
a boarding-house or something of that sent, then ha 
expose both himself and the new dyilisation ot his 
to ridicule. The thing is in itself no doubt trilling and 
not affect the moral and material adyancement of tibe 
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bat it does affeet thsk impression on the mind of the foreigner 
about which thejr all seem to be so anxious. So again in the 
nuitter of dress. Gould anything be less dignified or graoefdl 
than the appearanoe of a Japanese, whether man or woman, 
in foreign clothes ? Their round backs and short legs, their 
national drooping carriage and sloping shoulders, all these 
noTor show — or show to adyantage — in Japanese dress ; but 
they make them ridiculous objects in ours, even when the 
elothee are weU cut, which out here they rarely are. As for the 
women, they look like wax doUs of unsuccessful proportions, 
and all the charm of their &ces Tanishes under the malign 
influences of foreign hairdressing and hats. Ton may be lost 
in admiration of a Japanese lady in the morning ; her charm- 
ing lace and graceful movements you think a perfect picture. 
In the aftenioon you see her again, dressed for some grand 
fnnotion, and you discover that she has a lumpy, stupid &ce, 
devoid of all eiqpression, and perched on the top of a dis- 
proportionately long, thin, poking neck, a round back and 
hoUow chest, a ludicrously long body, and hardly any legs. 
Her walk, so graceful in the morning, is now an awkward 
waddle, and all her charming dignity has become an air of 
wooden constraint. The Japanese are very indignant at the 
comm<m use by English people of the expression ''little 
Jape," which they say is an expression of contempt. I do 
not think it is meant as such, but I doubt if it would be so 
commonly used if they would not imitate our dress and 
general externals so much. I was walking the other day 
in a temple garden with a Japanese. He wore the national 
dress and looked vaiy nice in eveiy way, and it never occurred 
to me that he was little till he suddenly said, ** My head 
comes just to your shoulder.'' So it did, but the general 
effect of the man was so dignified and good that I had never 
observed his la<^ of stature, whereas, of course, had he been 
in European diess the first thing I should have notieed would 
have been how absurdly small he was. 
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As for what Japanese dress really is as worn in Japan, if 
your ideas of it are deriyed from fans and screms and Am 
garments yon see for sale at home, you are probably nnds 
quite a fidse impression. Goigeons embroideries and biilliiES 
colonrs are things of the past ; they are worn only by geiahts 
when professionally engaged, and by others of a lower dasi. 
Men do not wear them at all. Children's olothea are eferf 
colour of the rainbow, bat as the little girl grows older her 
colonrs, though still light, grow moro hannonions ani 
subdued — delicate pinks, greys, doTee and greens^ flecked 
here and there with scarlet as a lining shows at sleefee or 
hem, getting gradually less and less bright as life goes on, tiO 
they anriye at the dark puce or nayy blue or brown which aie 
affected by old ladies. Tou cannot indulge in caprioea abod 
your clothes if you aro a Japanese lady; you must w«ar the 
colour of your age, and the last thing that would oeear toyoo 
would be to try to look younger than you really are. The 
main article of dress is the kimono, which you know at hone 
as a dressing-gown, its shape generally entirely spoilt by a 
ridiculous pleat put into the back, in order, I suppose, to 
make it look moro like a skirt. It is not worn loose and 
baggy and open down the front as people seem to think* bst 
is wrapped tight round the figuro without folds, and is crossed 
in front from left to right — ^not the other way as fimignen 
will wear it, but the Japanese never except as graTe-clotbes. 
When a lady is in full dress she wears three of these, ooe 
aboTO the other, all the same size and all equally beantifhi. 
the padded rolls at the hem showing how many these aie. 
The kimono is generally made of some silken material—- crepe 
seems to be the most usual — and the linings aro always mk 
too. It is really a Teiy long garment, but is generally won 
raised round the waist so as just to dear the ground; this » 
done by an under girdle which does not show. Abofs il 
comes tiie great point of the costume, the '* obi,** or sadi» of 
gorgeous brocade, costing probably erer so much, and aboitf 
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thiitoao inaliM wids. Of oonne only a Japutew wonun oonld 
'wear a band as wide as this anooeesfolly, for nature has made 
their fignrea perfectly atraight and they seem to have no hips, 
BO that the wide aash aita flat and neat, without any orease in 
the middle. It ii pasaed two or three ttmw roond the waist, 
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and the rolling of the reat of it np into the orthodox bondla 
at the back ia qoite a work of art, thoo^ the oompleted raanlt 
baa no very graoeftil eflbot; the end of the aash ia limply 
paiand ftat ovar a stuhion two or three timaa without folding 
or ^ring, and make* the wearer look aa though ihe were earry* 
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ing something on her baek. Ton may see the obi as a ml 
sash as it nsed to be worn, with long floating ends, on litth 
girlsi and on dancersi but everybody else wears the 
hamp, the only rather nngraoefol thing in the whole 
Oat of doors in cool weather they often wear the hsori, s sent 
of coat| oat very mach like the kimonO| bat shorter and 
scantier, and embroidered in three places with the funih 
crest, on the back of the neck and on each sleeve. Some* 
times this is on the kimono also, bat it is neyer wanting on 
the haori. Eyeiy fiimily has its crest and wears it em- 
broidered on its clothes in this way, uid if it is s fiamify of 
conseqaence it has it in gold on its ntensils. These erasti 
make a very effectiTe ornament nsed in this way, even in 
architectore ; nothing, for instance, conid be better than 
the decoratiye effect of the three-Ieaved crest of the Tokn* 
gawas, as one sees it so often on the bnildings of thdr 
time. In winter there is another oatdoor garment which 
Japanese women seen to affect a good deal — a long, stnight 
garment, something like a doable-breasted coat, shrays 
in dark blae cloth, and fastened in front with ornamental 
frogs of silk cord below the square, open neck« whiek 
allows the top of the kimonos to be seen below. Both this 
garment and the haori have rather a comical effect froai 
behind, for as they are worn over the obi every woman lodb 
like a honchbacL 

The men's dress is not really very different. Thej too 
wear the kimono, only it is cat short enoogfa to dear the 
ground without fiistening up, and the haori is the saiM 
exactly. When any degree of ceremony or smartneaa is 
called for they wear silk hakama over the kimono-^wide- 
pleated trousers opening oddly quite half way down the 8iia» 
and made always of silk, with a narrow stripe in it, aad d 
some subdued colour. They wear an obi too, but only aboal 
four or five inches wide. As for eodies and laboeica 
generally, they dress in cool weather in Use eoltoa 



ftmmwnta; in tonuner their attire oalls, m a ral«, for 
Ixttle dMoriptum, u it ia ooiupioiuraB b; its Rbsenoe. 

To-day I hare been to call at a Japanese house in rstfaer 
mn ootlfing part of To^o. Yoa hare to go round the eastle 
moot and throngh endless streets before yon get to this 
fifinsting neighboariioodt a region of private hooses eaoh 
mt^nAing Apart in its own garden. These houses have the 
look of being what in faot nuny of them are — eoolesiaBtiod 




otrroooK oust (kimono xauxd k» wauuno). 

boildingi tamed to Mcnlar uses when the isn of BaJdhim 
M* aoBM .thir^ year* ago. My Iriendi of to-day han nuih a 
honie, and very **'*""'T'g it is. 

I think I will deseribe this nut, jut to giro yon an idea of 
what neh a eeremoDy is like. I went throogh a large wooden 
gateway into a oonit adorned with EkneifnUy-cIipped trees and 
■tone lanterns — relics, I sappose, of former days — and m 
arrived at the stejlh below the front door. There there was 
the osnal pauae, for there ia neTor a bell at these hoosea, and 
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to knock would be radOi I sappoae ; beddesi there is no 
particnlar door to knock at, only paper shoji. What (ne 
does is to wait and make the rickshaw man yell into space, 
** O tano moshimasn." At last the paper slides opened, and 
I saw a plnmp little figure on its knees, which promptly put 
its head on the floor and said, ** Irasshaimashi/' which they 
always say when they open the door. It does not mean 
anything in particnlar except that they are glad to see yon. 
I asked if the lady of the house was at home» and on hearing 
that she was I took off my shoes and went in. (Ton must 
always, of conrse, take off yonr shoes when yon go into a 
house ; you do it on the top stop and leave them tiiere.) I 
followed the plump little maid along the usual slippery 
passage till she selected part of the long wall of paper slides, 
and going down on her Imees, opened it for me, and I went 
into the room, feeling, as usual, large and superfluous. The 
" ok'sama " was not there, but the maid went and brought 
me the usual flat cushion to squat on in the middle of the 
floor, also a blue china fire-pot and tobacco-box to keep me 
happy till she should appear. I spent the time looking 
through the g^s panes which were set in the middle of the 
shoji, at the beautiful garden behind the house, till my 
hostess, exquisitely dressed in shades of sage-green, appeared 
in the side of the wall opposite that by which I had entered. 
She was evidently very shy, and hesiteted what she should 
do, but finally she made a profound bow without ImftAJipg 
down, and came forward to meet me, though she did not get 
so far as to offer to shake hands. I also was. suffering 
agonies of indecision on my own part. Should I stand up as 
she came in, or should I continue squatting after the custom 
of the country, and bow down my head to the floor ? This 
sort of question is always a trial. At first, of course, I had 
no idea of what the native customs might be, and had 
perforce to follow our own, usually with most inelegant 
effect. But now one knows to some extent what the ordinary 
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Japanese luage would be nnder simple cireomstances, so the 

problem is always presenk — to do after our fiuduon or after 

the Japanese ? If one follows the European custom, one's 

friends, not understanding it, may think one rade ; if, on the 

other handy one follows theirs, and they know what foreign 

ways are, they may think one is making fan of them, 

especially as the performance is sore to be lacking in grace. 

Besides, a little knowledge is a dangerons thing, and if one's 

ideas of the proper etiquette are not correct after all, the 

situation would be worse than e?er. So I generally keep to 

foreign ways, unless the people I haye to do with are 

evidently quite unused to them, as sometimes happens in 

the country, then I make shift to be as Japanese as I can 

without risking a giggle. They are veiy kind, moreover, 

and always give one credit for good intentions even when one 

makes mistakes. On this particular occasion I was rather 

disconoerted to And the house and its ways veiy much more 

Japanese than I had expected from the very Europeanised 

manners and ezceUent English of the host and hostess when 

I had seen them elsewhere ; and when the lady of the house 

gave me a present of eatables to take away with me, the 

awfal idea presented itself that as she was so Japanese 

perhaps I should have brought a complimentary present 

after the native bshion, tied up with a particnhur kind of 

string, and marked ^^Bubbish." However, I made my 

adieux as elegantly as I could, with the usual bowings and 

apologies. I always make the extravagantly polite speeches 

suitable to these occasions in Japanese rather than English, 

because I have learnt them by heart out of a book, and they 

do not sound so ridiculous as they would in English, so that 

the danger of looking amused is thereby greatly diminished. 

To conform to strict Japanese visiting etiquette would be a 

really serious undertaking, and I have never attempted it, 

of course. One irould need, I should think, to know the 

laogonge and customs well before such a thing could be 
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cmooeBsfiilly aohieyed. Yoa have not onfy to make th* 
proper epeecheSi I believei bat yoa have to lefiifle to ood 
beyond the door, and then when yoa do come in at last jx 
mast be catefal to take a proper place, and pot yoar hea 
and hands on the groand at appropriate momenta, lad il 
kinds of complications like that. Under any dieamatoDeei. 
howeveTy yoa mast manage to get oat of the room withoc 
knocking anybody overi or losing yoar balance becaaae yn 
have ** pins and needles " in yoar ieeti as yon are sora k 
have if yoa are not mach osed to sitting in Japanese s^ 
In going to see a Japanese acqaaintance one of my ehi^ 
pleasores is that one not only sees the aoqaaintanoe lot Ik 
aoqoaintance's hoase, which is sore to be charming. I ail 
try to give yoa an idea of what sach a hoase is like. la tb 
first place the principal rooms are all at the back« vriiick h 
itself seems to me an enormoas improyement en our plia 
In the coantry, of coarse, it does not matter so much, M 
what can be more abominable than oar saborban TiUas, e»A 
staring straight at the nnloyely road? Then agaia i 
Japanese hoase has no walls — absolately none— bat it bn 
a great deal of roof. It has no chimneys or fireplaces, v 
windows and no doors ; or if yoa prefer to look at it in tkit 
light, it is all window and door. This, yoa will say, it • 
nightmare and not a hoase. Not at all; it really is i 
hoase, and the most charming of hoases. It ia not \mk 
in the groand, becaase of earthqaakes, I believe; sIm 
perhaps becaase of damp, for it is all of wood. It nsts (a 
wooden piles, which stand balancing themsehea <m taai 
stones fixed in the groand, so that when an earthqaib 
comes the whole thing sways qaietly with it, and does n^ 
come down — at least anless the earthqaake is a veiy hi^ 
one. So the whole thing is raised some feet above tie 
groand, with a free passage for air nndemeath, which soei; 
mast be healthy. A verandah, or ledge of dark, beaatifnllj 
polished wood, rons all roand it at the level of the iltA/. 
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some Ibar or five feet from the ground^ and yoa go np to it 

by steps quite in the ordinary way. On both the outer and 

the inner edges of this verandah yon may notioe grooves 

ronning along the floor, or perhaps the paper slides are in 

their fdaoe in the inner line of grooves, forming a wall of 

white tissue paper, marked off by little wooden divisions 

into panes a few inches square. These sliding screens, 

which are called shqji, are the same in eveiy house, and 

everywhere the same sise— about six or seven feet high, I 

should think, by three wide. They are always beautifully 

fitted, and run very easQy. When they are in place the 

house is enclosed by them in a paper wall, throu^ which 

comes a soft, diffused white light without glare or heavy 

shadows, but when they are drawn back it is all open to 

the four winds. There is an upper stoiy to which you climb 

by a steep and veiy slippery wooden stair, and this upper 

stoiy has a polished wooden verandah round it also. Above 

is the roof, always heavy, but otherwise differing in different 

places; sometimes covered with veiy pretty curring tales, 

sometimea thatched, sometimes shingled, and in the north 

usually adorned with a remarkable outcrop of large round 

stones to keep it on, I believe, in the furious gales of winter. 

In the oountry districts the thatched rood of the cottages 

are often regular gardens covered with flowers, especially 

lilies, growing on the thatch, an effect which seems to me 

rather more curious than beautiful, for somehow a row of 

taU lilies seems out of place on a cottage roofl At night, 

however, the house has walls after all — ^wooden ones. These 

are heavy wooden slides, or shutters, which run in the outer 

grooves of the verandah, and shut the house up, in feci, 

hermetically seal it— or would do so were it not fer the 

endless draughts which come through cracks and knots in 

the wood, and save one from asphyxia at the cost of 

neuralgia. 

Inside the house is divided into as nuny rooms as the 

18 
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ooDTemenoe of the moment may snggesk The 
fine white mats which fonns the interior of the IniildiB; ? 
diversified by polished bhick kcqaer grooTes erosBiiig it s 
fireqnent intervals at right angles to one another, into ajiy 8£ 
of which paper walls may be ran, and one large looni WMie 
into two or three or four small ones. Some rooms will hsw 
one or more permanent party walls made of jdaater, and thtt 
feel distinctly more comfortable to live in than those vide 
have all fonr of paper, for one feels that where a plaster wiZ 
is there it is likely to stay, and though Bnddhist viewe as to 
the transitory nature of all things may be veiy tnie acJ 
edifying, one does not care to have them exemplified by autt 
bedroom walls. These permanent walls are always tinted is 
faint self-colonrs — pale green or blae or biscuit ocdoiir — aci 
if there be more than one they are often of different eolooni 
sometimes decorated with a sort of shining granulation v 
though they had been sprinkled with grains of sflTer. Ooe 
wall in the principal rooms is always divided into two aleovss: 
one a recess with a polished floor of some choice wood, rtiaei 
a few inches firom the ground, in which stands a ain^ flower 
vase or other ornament, and perhaps a writing-box, with one 
of those long rolling pictures you are fiimiliar with at ham 
hanging on the waU behind, or sometimes a set of tfarse of 
them. However many ornaments and works of art a &milj 
may have, they don't have a crowd of them in a room at ouft 
after our fiwhion. One at a time is their plan, and thca 
when they get tired of seeing it, or there is some otiwr 
reason for changing it, it is put away in the funily **g> 
down" or store-house and another is brou^t oat. Tb* 
division between the two alcoves is generally the natarv 
trunk of a tree of some beautiful wood, sometimes polislkv 
and sometimes with the bark on. The other alcove general 
contains a cupboard whose doors are sliding panels, in a £s. 
house beautifully decorated by hand, in a more hmnhle <n 
merely covered with some dainty ornamental paper, «iu 
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periiaps a sli^t powdering of gold dost or a few sprays 
of cheRy-Uoesom on it — ^nothing else, except the little 
metal recess in which yoa put your finger when yon want 
to moTB the slide» uid which is often quite an ornament in 
itself. There ia not another thing in the room bat the 
mats on the floor and the flat silk coshions or qoilta for 
sitting on, besides^ of conrse, the inevitable fire-pot and 
Bmokiiig apparatus. ''Mat/' by the way» is a word which 
does not oonyey the least idea of what the thing itself 
really is— at least it did not to me tiU I came here, and 
I doubt if it does to yon. These ** tatami " are not loose 
textile things which can be folded or rolled up; they are 
rectangular wooden firames, always the same siae— about 
six feet by three — filled in with coarse straw to make a 
soft elastic padding, and the whole covered with fine matting 
of rice straw, rather greenish when quite new, but turning 
ivory-yellow after a while. The edges are botind with cloth 
or silk, generally black and white in fine ones, the commoner 
with plain black staff. These things make the nicest fioor 
covering yoa can imagine, firm and smooth, and yet elastic. 
They are rather expensive, I believe, and the Japanese valne 
them veiy highly ; it is a dreadful thing to do anything to 
spoil them. Of coarse, as they answer the combined pur- 
poses of chairs, tables, beds, sofas, and everything else, you 
may understand why one may not walk on thom in boots or 
shoes one has been out in ; besides, apart from the bringing 
in of dirt, the heels would spoil them at once. They appear 
not to make mats for the houses, but houses for the mats in 
this country. They are always the same sise — six feet by 
three — and they make their rooms (which are always rect- 
angular) in multiples of three and six feet, and the sixe of a 
room is always expressed in terms of mats. Eight-mat and 
twelvo>mat rooms are veiy common, and some are oven as 
small as lour and a half. 

So yon see that in a house like this there is not an 
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unlimited scope for extravaganoe. No oosfly 
carpets, and fnmitiirey no pictures to speak of, though tb 
few there are may be extremely Taloable. The awful ckxoath 
lithograph beloved by our lower classes is unknown ; if i 
Japanese cannot have a good picture he oontento hiniKf 
with a scroll on which some moral or poetical Bwithnas 
is inscribed in elegant Chinese characters. Sometunea thett 
kakemono, adorned only with writing, are quite as TahiaUc 
as those which have pictures. One may have a good deal ^i 
decoration on one's ^'fnsuma/' however — that is, on the 
inner sliding screens which are made of heavy pLain p^sr. 
not divided into little panes like the outer one8» vrliioh ai« 
called shoji. Fusuma, decorated by great artista, are amooe 
the choicest treasures of palaces and monasteriea and noUe- 
men's houses ; sometimes an educated eye is needed to see 
their beauty — ^to me, for instance, several very fiunona paim- 
ings of this sort look like nothing at all, but I am told thej 
are masterpieces of this or the other school and wonderfiiUy 
fine. Then again there is an opportunity for decorafciosi in tht 
''ramma" — ventilating panels of open woodwork which m 
under the ceiling like a frieze. In temples and grand palaoef 
there is often very beautiful wood-carving to be seen in theK, 
and they may be extremely valuable, but beyond these ikinc« 
the adornment of a Japanese house can consist only in tfaf 
beauty of the polished woods that are used throoi^Kmi ii 
(unless, indeed, as is sometimes the case, there is a higUj 
decorated ceiling) • 

To-day I have been shopping the whole afternoon in the 
''Ewankoba" — ^that is to say, the basaar — ^in Siiba KiL 
This is about the best place for the foreign victim who wmtm 
simple native things to shop in, inasmuch as the priee tf 
everything is marked in plain figures — ^plain, that is, U 
Japanese eyes, and not too hopelessly obscure to the tani^e 
who has mastered the numerals (which are really quiw 
simple) and the awful convulsions of the pen whidi 
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respectively for *' yen *' and ** Ben." Then tiie affable Tender 
eannoi eheat yon theng^ he would ; but my own experience 
has been that he never tries to do so. I often pick up a 
thing and ask the prioe without mentioning that I have read 
what ia on the ticket, and they have never once told me more 
than the prioe marked. I moat aay, apropoif that so £ur aa 
my own personal experience goes I have seen nothing to 
inatiiy the impression which seems to prevaO among foreigners 
as to Japanese dishonesty. As a role if yoa ask the price of 
anything in an ordinary shop they will name a sun three or 
four times as large as they expect to get, but that is not 
peculiar to Japan or even to the East, and, besides, bargain- 
ing ia looked on by common consent as part of the bosiness 
of life (and I do believe of the pleasores too). But I have 
never Ibnnd that they try to cheat one about change or to 
palm off bad money. Moreover, though I never lock up my 
luggage (for the simple reason that I cannot do so, as I never 
take anything about but the native ** kori," which cannot be 
locked), I have never had so much as a pin stolen, either on 
the raOway or in any native inn or tea-house where I have 
stayed, however humble. Still it is an unfortunate feet that 
the reputation of the Japanese merchant is by no means like 
that of Gttsar's wife, in the eyes of his foreign competitors at 
least, and his ways of doing business are said not to reflect 
very cleariy that scrupulous code of honour which wys the 
^017 of Old Japan. But then it is only (air to consider that 
Old Jqpan knew nothing of business in our sense of com- 
merdal transactions on a large scale. Foreign trade was 
interdicted under the severest of all penalties, and the little 
trader who toiled for petty gains within the borders of the 
land was a very humble person indeed, his class the lowest of 
the four into which feudal society was divided, and himself an 
object of something very like contempt. So perhaps it may 
be a little hard to expect that a very high sentiment of honour 
should grow up, like Aladdin's palace, in a single night, or at 
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least in a siBgle generation, among those who now fiocm i 
class which, as snch, wonld have been despised by otherB, Mzi 
in consequence probably despised themselYes, throogh Iok 
centories of the nation's past. The whole thing may be i 
gross libel on Toong Japan ; bat the testimony of forasr 
merchants and of consnlar reports alike goes againsi her. 
Thongh all admit honourable exceptions, the nnpleasant bd 
remains that there is not a foreign merchant who would net 
tmst a Chinaman rather than a Japanese in uuMen ol 
business. Still, evidence is not lacking to show that a chmnfft 
for the better has already set in. For another and yoonger 
generation, fiirther removed from the old tradition, is riars 
ap, and even now making its influence felt. So we may hope 
that, be the charge more or less true at present, the day diaj 
soon come when it wiU die away, disproved by the obvioos 
logic of £Bkcts. 

But to return to the Ewankoba. Ton can pick op all sorts 
of amusing things here, meant not for European bot frr 
native customers, and mostly very cheap--all sorts of native 
household utensils in black or red lacquer, boxes and bowls 
and trays, chopsticks in bundles, pipes and tobacco povdiei, 
stationery, dress materials, pictures, and carpets, these laUer 
very C&scinating, blue and white, made of cotton and jute, acd 
all quite cheap. 

Then in addition to the attractions of the Ewankoba itaell 
there is the fascination of its surroundings. It is in tbt 
romantic region now called Shiba Park, a neighbourhood once 
sacred as the precincts of the great Temple of Zoicgi, 
honoured by the special patronage of the Tokugawa Cunilj, 
and the last resting-place of many of the Shoguna of that 
house. Part of it is now a residential distriet, a refptm <d 
beautiful old houses and gardens, once subsidiary temples « 
ecclesiastical dwellings, now inhabited by well«to-do familm, 
but still highly picturesque. The part nearest to the tempk* 
has nothing in it even yet but trees, avenues of pines aai 
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ehany-trea for the most put, in front of the temples and 
faettTy groree of oiTptoineriM uid other trees on the rising 
groimd behind. I shall not try to describe the marvels of the 
msosolea of the Shc^nns, which stand each in its own groonds 
beside the main temple ; their wonders of gold and oolonr, 
their earrings and find lacquer, have made them bmona 
among the maateipieoes of Japanese art. Bat I wish I coold 
give joa an idea of the exqaiaite bean^ aod solemnity of 
the gnmnds amidst which they stand, lonely in the midat 
of the rush of a oity that has foi^tten its past, silent sare 
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for the nutUng of the wind in their solemn grores and th« 
eriM of the birds wheeling overhead ; their glory of carved 
sereeo and golden wall, their gates and lanterns of stone and 
tnonie, ■*'"'*'"g mmotioed from year to year under son and 
stonn. 

Befbce I began my abopping to-day I was at a Shinto 
fdnotion at the temple of Toshogn (leyasa), also in ths 
Shiba Fai^ I did not know that anything of the sort was 
going to take plaoe, bat when I waa passing the gate an old 
priest with whom I long ago made friends told me that there 
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would be one at half-paat eleven if I cared to eome to it, aiJ 
that the wooden portrait statue of the divinity would tben be 
exposed for onr veneration. I wanted to see this aacni 
object, because it is a fEunous specimen of Japanese ait. 
so I stayed. The ceremony was of the usual Shinto ^pe, 
and was presided over by the image, which sat crow^kggei 
in a very beautifdl shrine of gold lacquer which I had nefv 
seen open before. If it is really a good Ukeness, howvicr« 
the great Shogun must have been less remarkable Cor beaut? 
than he was for brains. After the ceremony the elers^ 
invited me to tea. Somehow it seems to be my hick to 
make friends with ecclesiastics of both religions. I have 
had tea and talk at quite a number of temples, both Buddhist 
and Shinto. Yesterday's conversation was of the nsaal 
type ; my reverend friends got more information out of me 
than I did out of them, but at any rate I added to m 
collection of sweets. I have preserved quite a lot of a w e i U 
which have been given to me at these temple teas, Boddhiat 
and Shinto indiscriminately, as well as nioe little sl^ d 
white wood, and other objects of Shinto piety, and Buddhist 
charms and paper fans. 



CHAPTER Ym 



THl DRAMA 



I TOLD yon in my last that I mm going to the theatre 
for the fint time, and I accordingly did so, greatly to 
the npeetting of my preeonoieiYed ideas on the snbjeet. 

R and I meant to go inunediatdy after breakfast, bat 

somehow did not. I suppose we rather failed to realise that 
nine o'clock as the honr of beginning was an aotoal fact; 
also, I think, that at the back of onr minds there was a 
Ceding that as the whole woold be nnintelligible and probably 
Car f^om interesting or pretty, a little of it woold most likely 
go a long way, and that it did not matter at what honr of 
the day one got that little. Any way it was after tiiBn 
instead of after breakfiMt that we went. 

The theatre was not the largest or newest in Tokyo ; that 
is called the Kabnkisa, and is qnite a Eniopean bnilding, 
to jndge by the oatside at least. Bnt it is closed jnst now, 
so we went to another one a long way olT, bat said to be 
Tery good. It was not Enropean, whaterer else it may have 
beoi, either oatside or in. Ontside it was a rambling wooden 
emotion, of more or less the nsoal type, and gay with in* 
nomerable flags and streamers of the ordinary long narrow 
shape, flattering on all sides fhmi tall poles. No doabt the 
legends on these woold set forth the information asaally 
giTcn on theatre posters, bat we were none the wiser. We 
went in at one of the doors and foond oorsehes in a small 
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square space oontaining wooden clogs in bewildering nralti- 
tndesy and also a few men all talking at once. From one 
of these we got our tickets, which cost abont &we ahilKngi 
each — ^not an enormons price certainly for good uemiB^ bat 
somehow it seemed rather ont of proportion with other pmclj 
native charges. It was not an imposition either, but the 
regular price (for foreigners) as advertised and poefced op. 
So in we went, wearing our shoes and accompanied bj peofde 
who carried the inevitable rash-bottomed chair tiie nati^ 
mind always associates with the idea of a foreigner. Inside 
we found something quite new. The building, to begin with, 
was rectangular, not horseshoe-shaped, and was wider, I 
think, than it was deep. No gilding to be seen, no dxBperies« 
no boxes, only a gallery of quite plain wood ran round three 
sides. The parterre was the floor all matted like any other 
room, but divided into little spaces of perhaps four or five 
feet square by wooden rails running at right angles with each 
other at a height of about a foot from the ground. In 
each of these little pens sat a cheerful group, periiapa a 
whole family — fother, mother, and children — all peifMtly 
happy, all deeply absorbed in the play, and nearly all wnnking 
quite recklessly, as it seemed to me, in a building all of wood 
and matting. But I consoled myself by reflecting that the 
house was in fieust aU exit ; the walls behind oor backs were 
not really walls at aU, but only sliding panels opening dbectlj 
on to the street. The house seemed perfectly foil, both floor 
and galleiy, which latter, as far as we could see, was seated 
in the same way as the parterre. Some of the seats there 
must be considered the best in the house, for they seemed 
to expect us to go there at first, and said they were ** jolo,** 
and cost seven shillings each. But I have always foinid 
that when one is in quest of diversion in Japan aU thiogi 
joto are to be avoided, for it generally means that one wiQ 
either be quite alone or else see nothing but foreigners, so 
when we heard these seats were joto we determined to have 




one of them, md 

imely, tluwe at the teck mioff iut 
odd be eonsidered "wesj \mc msKsa 
ippose, must be loiiad at «» ?t^^ ir>'<c m i:*^ in* 
jcond highest in frioc Axj "pxj ^t ms^ ^^^ ^-=1 ict 
&d plenty of nAtire iiexii»:nE^ ^iii i^iat lun. .* ar m-^-n 
iterested by oar prsDiitT m wt -^=2:* 17 ^Lucrt. T>:7 
aye ns ehiin hot "we ckkjC iiX ciCiTt ^usl i r 'v^ ^ fi;;^ 
d we took off oar ihos szii bi2 ol iiit ii^x & «& ^^x.^.^am' 
1 less dignity bat more ecaxJirL 
The stage waa eciooeajai 17 a tsBTJoi. iii: ^977 ii.zn. vc 

broad aa to extend aen^i VLat iruM i£ uut ti«ut 1/ ;t»it 
toilding, and that too aat o£ Vut iimr^ &>jt. 2:, ^^^m*^ a 
)e made of cotton or s^Ik, or a-jiiif: unrfr -v^e^ li::i n:u.«^Uk . 

1 hung appaientiy 00 a rod, aiiC -rw crv««>rvt -ri.t ▼*:.!£ 2 
>elieTe were adrerti&esiesrSs «f c^ri2^?Sie» Kui i^t^tr. V*ir 
;ario«$ity waa much exrhad W tvi jv*::r tr^<:r^ ur y,c\'»jnxiM 
»f polished wood, aiirh raa Sroi. i^ut ausri >k ii*<t uw:c vf 
the saditoriom, diridiiiar tLe lk£;>tr zlv.^ lu^^it }it;«%«^ V* i«»^ 
we came in some gkiij dreaasii cLl'l*^a 'yt:ir..;: *.i/ V^/ Va 
sadience were rannizig alo^ <« t^«ebt triC.r<^ vu; v^r.;^*. 4 
was Tery pretty to see tLeci, we «r.iLa£ luu^'^ ; cr. ;'V^at 4 »*i« 
for UuB porpose that iLe bni^«ft w«r« l*.*e7t^ i^*»;ti**<". v t«^ 
curtain rose, or, rather, was draws wui^, %z^i c^ «vm4 i»^ «i 
i^y one who had ever been at I>r£?T Lkm; wv.^C at ^/^-^^^ 
recognise aa the den of a rolber of u^ vy^A. t«v/Ci*. /«-«/ 
kind. Daifc and gluomy it was, whl a bw c^/vvx.4 '/ t/^^i^ k 
and towering rocka, with hvU/w esTerx.i ;•, Xuciu 9*y*/*'r\iM$ 
of sU manner <rf tecrille thii^gs bii:z«d. K/^-Ur Im r'/t/t/«*f 
and his band, drafr^ing with tLean a wy/jt W4 ^ h9H{/Ui 
wearing a coontenanee of henAe ieUruiiijMXJm ai^d a r/miuititi 
of military aspect* A crimhfjn rc/pe^ at krasi an iu' li Uih b, 
^aa twisted tightly and very neatly five '^ sis tifM-« r«/»in'l li)4 
chest and oter hia arma, so that Hmtunuu biujiM'if e^/uld h*tl 
^^ mored in it His eydmnra went «p ai*d the rj^fuufn of 
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his moaih went down in the most heroic style — ^in fiMt, Hbej 
nearly made a St. Andrew's cross. The robber and hia gusg 
were also in warlike attire, and had a highly troenlenft air. 
As they came in we heard mnaio b^gin from somewhere hi^ 
np at the side of the stage — an invisible anger or augen 
accompanied by the samisen, the music being of that pmeh 
Japanese type which is only to be appreciated after loaf 
familiarity has endeared it to the soffering ear. To the 
strains of this mosic (which hardly ever ceased throogfcoat 
the performance) the dramatis pencna began a dialogue, 
the robber chief (who perhaps was not a robber chief at alL 
poor man, bat only a feudal enemy — ^we neyer taaod out 
anything about him)^ evidently threatening terrible things, 
and the captive samurai hurling a noble defiance in his teetL 
This went on for some time, the robber standing and gesti- 
culating, the hero sitting immovable, occasionally nttefing 
some scornful remark in the most extraordinary jMiwaitih 
voice. In &ct, everybody had an extraordinary T<ncey and 
a no less extraordinary pronunciation. We could not under- 
stand anything that was said, but of course we eau^t ain^ 
words now and then. From these we gathered that the 
conversation, though violent, and perhaps even abusive, 
was at the same time highly polite, lor every one vras not 
only careftd to say ** gozarimasu '* at fall lengUi, wiiieh is 
very ceremonious, but they carefally sounded the ''n ** at the 
end of it, which nobody in real life ever does. Their mAem 
were too fanny for anything; they spoke slowif aa^ 
distinctly, with a curious inflection which somehow aoggosUJ 
a parrot talking, and was in every way quite unlike the 
rapid, soft-voiced enunciation of every-day life, with it« 
little jerks and pauses for breath. Presently vre ds- 
covered the use of the wooden bridges leading to the 
stage. While this dialogue was in progress a proeeaiiit 
was seen making its way along the one on our left, t 
great lady in magnificent attire, followed by her maidfim 
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abo tery goigeaas to behold. They were men, eveiy one, 
bat I defy any one to haye goesaed it who did not know 
it. Only their hei^t gaye them away, for of oonrse they 
were mnoh taller than Japanese women erer are, though 
not as tall as English ones. They minoed along with the 
orthodox droop of the grande dame, their faees and figores 
made up in a Tory realistio way, till they reached the 
stage, on to whioh they calmly stepped between the foot- 
lights. The lady took np her position on the left of the 
stage and began to harangne the robber; clearly she was 
the wife of the eaptiTO knight, oome to beg him off by 
rmnsom or otherwise— we conld not exactly tell how. The 
robber refosed energetically, the hnsband gaye his eyes a 
frigfatfiil roU, bnt never turned his head; the lady undid 
the front of her magnificent surooat of cream-cobured 
brocade, displaying a kimono of scarlet much embroidered 
and an obi of cloth of gold, out of which she slowly took 
her pocket-handkerchief case, and carefully selecting a nice 
one, she put the little square of tissue paper to her eyes and 
loudly wept. The weeping was excellent; she was in 
agonies of tears, and the way her throat was oouTulsed 
by sobs was quite heartrending to behold. But oh I her 
▼oice was fanny; she talked falsetto with an extraordinary 
undulating squeak, somewhere up in the back of her throat, 
with the most ludicrous effect any one could possibly imagine. 
This was supposed to represent a woman's voice— the only 
weak point in the impersonation, for a Japanese woman's 
Toice is invariably soft and pleasing. Of course you cannot 
expect a man to talk like a woman veiy successfully, but this 
conventional voice (which I am told is universally used) 
aeems an unfortunate way of getting over the difficulty. 
During one speech everybody sat as thou(^ turned to stone, 
and as the stage was in fairly bri^t light, we tried a 
photograph. This scene was followed by some others 
apparently quite unconnected with it, but what struck me 
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was the maimer in which some of them were ehanged. The 
curtain was not used at all at these times, but the «kw? 
itselfy with the actors still on it» swung bodily round aa the 
last word was spoken, and the next scene qrpeared i: 
the back of it all ready set, and with the characters abesdj 
beginning to speaL The cnrtain when it was used did nc^ 
faU» bat was drawn across the prosceninm, and (m 
occasions a tremendously long pause followed. Theve 
quite an extraordinaiy amount of pantomime in the ooone cf 
the performance — and that as a rule in what were endeotij 
the most exciting moments of the play — the actor stood 
silent on the stage for several minutes together — sometime^ 
through the greater part of a scene — ^yet one coold tell 
quite well what was happening by his expresaion and 
gestures. Moreover, the music from the little box jxp al 
the side went on continually, and though we, of eoorse. 
caught never a word, it was dear enough that what waff 
being sung was connected with what was going fiarward 
on the stage. I rather think the singer was explainin.? 
the feelings of the actor, who confined his own expressiosi 
of them to dumb show. It sounds comic enou^, but ii 
had not by any means a comic effect at the time ; in faet, so 
natural did it seem that it never struck me till afUrwanii 
that there was anything odd about it. I wonder if the singer 
with the samisen acts in some way the part of the ekons 
in a Greek play. It seems to me much as though he did. I 
am going to try to find out, for this performance haa qaiu 
upset all my preconceived ideas as to the probably elementarf 
and barbaric nature of the Japanese drama, and I am rather 
curious to know more about it. Here, instead of the ehaotr 
noise and rough pantomime I had expected, were regular mtu 
and scenes, realistic and veiy pretty scenery, charming dreace;. 
powerful and expressive acting, and a quite elaborate syBtoB 
of stage mechanism, including the excellent device of tbt 
revolving stage. There is also this curiooa ckoma-fikt 
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Bmging from the hidden box abovei and I noticed one or two 

other nnfamiliar things. For instance^ bkck fignres with 

Teiled faeesi who had eridently no concern with the play, 

came often on to the stage to do things ; they carried off the 

dead bodies after one fight (though another time I saw 

a dead man get np and walk off himself), and they often 

arranged the trains of the performers behind them and 

waited on them generally, and with a Iniking air of not 

wishing to be seeni thongh of coarse they were perfectly 

oonspieiions all the time. Then there were the two cnrions 

approaches to the stage through the midst of the audience. 

They were not always nsed ; sometimes the actors came on 

from the back or sides of the stage in the ordinaiy way, bnt 

when they were nsed the acting began the moment the 

performers got npon them ; they came along from behind 

talking and acting the whole way, and gesticnlating violently 

in the tery midst of the audience. We never saw the end of 

this performance (if it ever had one). It was past eight 

when we came away, and there was still no sign of anything 

of the sort. 

• • • • • 

I wrote to yon long ago aboat my first visit to the theatre 
in Tokyo, and telling yon that I meant to find ont more 
about it. Well, I have been doing so, and rather hannting 
the theatres ever since. Amongst other things, I have 
discovered that there are star actors in Japan just as there 
are with us, and that their admirers are no less fervent, nor, 
it would seem, are their profits much less. The brightest 
and most particular star is one Daqjnro, and I am now 
one of his most devoted admirers. He is an old man, rather 
tall for a Japanese, and by no means particularly good* 
looking. But he has a long, narrow .face, which I perceive 
is the great thing to have, because it admits of the heroic 
make-up into the daimyo type of countenance — at least, as 
that type is recognised on the stage. I have now seen 
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not a few of these once fearsome magnates in reel life, 
quiet and inoffensiYe-looking elderly gentlemen, most of tken 
with qoite ronnd and hannless faces. Bnt this is by bo 
means correct. The stage daimyo, and hero genenlly, it tt 
exaggeration of what is recognised. here as the aristoentk 
type of face — ^long and narrow, with eyes and eyebrovi 
sloping np at the outer end. This Danjoro is quite at the 
head of his profession. He shines eqoally in male aid 
female parts (aU women's parts are taken by men here), and 
is also an excellent dancer. Some people call him the 
''Ir?ing of Japan," bat, with aU respect to both artifits, 
I cannot think tiie comparison qaite happy for soTeral ressons. 
Amongst others, I cannot imagine Sir Heniy Lrring execoting 
a pas seul on the stage, attired in two or three long trained 
skirts, and performing wonders with one or more paper Cu» 
the while. Bat it is true in so fiur as that he is a veij 
prominent and striking actor, and a great supporter of the 
legitimate drama. This artist comes, as is usual in Japes, 
of a family devoted to the same art for many real or adoptife 
generations, and there has long been a Danjuro at the 
head of the theatrical profession. (Danjuro, by the way, 
is only a professional name ; his real name is quite difirait) 
There are other stars too in plenty — ^Kikugoro, for instaaee, 
also an excellent actor — and indeed in almost eveiy play 
I have seen in a good theatre even the minor parts are 
well and carefully done. Just let me describe to yon a [day 
which is going on just now. Danjuro and Sakogoro are both 
in it. I saw it last Wednesday (it lasts, by the way, froo 
rosy mom till dewy ere). It has rather a complicated ^oi 
The time, of course, is in feudal days, and the plot oonceru 
the fortunes of the heir to a certain great daimyo acJ 
the machinations of the mothers of two rival youths k 
secure the inheritance to their respective sons. The play i^ 
not, in point of fact, a veiy good one, for, as is often tb 
case, it is rather too fall of subsidiary plots, each draniiti* 
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enough in itselfy but rather impairing the efiSect of the whole. 
But I wish to deeeribe the scenery and bo forth to the 
cafaning of yonr olmons fears that I am tazning qnite savage 
in my tastes. This partionhur theatre is a bnilding quite 
European extemaUy, bnt the inside, as to design and arrange- 
mentsi is qnite Japanese, the aaditoriom rectangular, and 
the stage occupying the whole of one of the longer sides, and 
oonnected with the back by the usual bridges of wood, "hana 
no michi/' or ''paths of flowers." 

Well, the first scene (or the first I saw. Cor I was not in at 
the beginning) was the outside of a Shinto temple, repre- 
lented with great taste bnt perfect realism, torii, temple, and 
blossoming cherry-trees aU very well done* Here a scene 
Ukes place which gives a clue to the motives of the coming 
plot, and the ladies taking part in it are all very beautiftilly 
Iressed. Then there was a scene which introduced a certain 
dement of comedy into the play, which was otherwise promis- 
ing to be darkly tragical. It was the interior of the mansion 
of one of the daimyo's councillors, who was the villain of the 
pieoe and the guilty lover of one of the iair rivals. This 
Moncillor had risen to his present high position from a lowly 
rank, and his aged uncle, a man of the people, getting wind of 
liis dark designs, comes to beg of him to resign his office and 
retire to virtue and private life. Accordingly he presents 
Imnself outside the magnificent yashiki of the councillor, and 
vs were shown the entrance of the house and the old man in 
inmble attire bowing lowly before the dignified servant, who 
% was going to say) opens the door. The servant goes in 
irith a message asking for an audience of the great man, and 
romes back bowing to ask his master's onde to come in. The 
>ld man, overpowered by all he sees, is profuse in his thanks, 
>o^ing again and again to the very ground, and finally goes 
n in an agony of self-depreciation, in amnsing contrast with 
he expression of the servant, whose respect for his master's 
inele is visibly struggling with his amassment at that 
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nnde's behaTionr. The reTolTing stage next showed «i th» 
reoeption-room within, and the old man within it waitiaf 
for his nephew. The room is a rery pretty one» with lofeij 
painted fiunmia and oarved rammai and, in short, e f e r jthif 
that a noble lord's reception-room onght to ha^re* The oU 
man sits on the ground and gazes in silent awe far a littb 
while, during which the hidden mnsidans gite Tent to hii 
emotions. Presently, finding that no one comes, his emioaitT 
gets the better of his awe, and there is a iareieal OMnen 
when he creeps about the room and gapes at all its splendom, 
finally taking a fortiTe peep at the elegant tea ^ipoinliDe^ 
and the dainty cakes lying on a tray beside them. At hm 
the nephew comes in, and there is a tragic scene in whidi At 
nnde begs him to sacrifice his ambition to his soal*s 
and as his strongest argoment prodnces the "ihfti 
memorial tablet— of the councillor's deceased &tlier, in 
name he begs the son to repent. The councillor refaaes u 
first, but finally pretends to see the error of his wmys» sai 
promises amendment with sobs and tears. In the neis 
scene, however, we perceive that what he has resUy iteeo hi i 
on is to put the inconveniently scrupulous old ande osi 
of the way. It is a charming representation d a ree^ hkb 
by moonlight, on which is a boat with some fishemian^ wkd 
presently find the old man's body floating in the very rmHA 
water with the ihai in his bosom. Next comes aa ootside 
view of a very grand Buddhist temple, before which preaenih 
arrives one of the lady conspirators with her trmin^ and thf 
plot is further developed by the loss of a letter she has wnttc 
to her paramour the councillor, which fidls into the hands « 
a lady-in-waiting who is attached to the party of I 
(This, by the way, is effected by the rather quaint defi> 
of making another exquisitely dressed and very graee£s 
lady-in-waiting engage in a hand-to-hand fig^t with « 
pedlar outside the gate, in the course of whieh aha irM 
the letter unawares.) After this we were shown the ma^ 
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Bifleent apuiment within the temple. bcdldingB where the 
wicked lady is staying for the performance of some religions 
obserfanees. She has discoTered the fate of the letter, 
and determines to discount the effect of its discoTery by 
mining the credit of the maid-of-hononr, which purpose 
she proposes to effect by hiding the money she had offered 
to the temfde in the toilet-box of the Tiotim. Next comes 
the accusation of the lady, her indignant protestation of 
innocence, and the production of the stolen gold from 
har box before the whole train of gorgeously-attired 
attendants. The Tictim faUs into the silenoe of despair, 
and is left alone on the stage. Next a long pause, during 
which she says nothing, but her face expresses her mental 
Agonies and the unseen chorus giTes Tent to her feelings 
by direful wailings of Toice and strings. By and by she 
gets up, slowly takes off her magnificent outer garment of 
scarlet brocade, and appears in a satin kimono of the same 
colour. Then she takes her writing-box and indites a letter, 
sobbing hard the while. (At this point I began to get 
m little nervous, for when a tirtuous person on the Japanese 
stage writes a letter in a fit of weeping immediate suicide 
is to be looked for, and I had conceiTed a liking for this 
lady.) She has, just as I feared, determined not to surriTC 
her honour so cruelly aspersed, and makes up her mind to 
die, learing the incriminating letter enclosed in the one 
she is writing, we are given to understand, to explain the 
circumstances. This letter she puts in her bosom, and 
palling the scarlet kimono down to her waist, shows us 
a no less beautiful one of white satin underneath. Next 
she produces the usual dagger, with which she stabs 
herself in the side and then remains sitting in the same 
position, nerer uttering a sound, and decorously corering 
with her long slecTC the blood which we are to suppose is 
flowing fiK>m the wound. Presently a gentleman, apparently 
the person to whom her letter is addressed, comes into 
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the room. He shows grief, but no surprise, on finfiag 
how she is employed, and merely asks the cause. Fcr 
reply she giTOs him the letter, which he reads and pati 
into his bosom, and, eridently considering that she has 
done the only possible thing, makes no attempt to interfere 
with her,* and confines himself to expressions of reapeetbl 
sympathy. Some gorgeoos ladies of her friends now 
in with loud lamentations and assist her last 
by taking down her back hair, while the mnsic of the ehoras 
grows more and more afflicting. Finally, when aha thinks 
she has made OTeiything clear she polls the dagger out 
of her side and puts an end to her sufferings by pliw^gmg 
it into her throat (a yery approTcd method of wrieide with 
Japanese ladies). This scene may sonnd a little sbmri 
but it is not so to see; on the contraiy, the eBetL m 
profoundly tragic and Tory touching. It appealed ateon^ 
to the sympathies of the audience, and those who wore ndi 
liolently weeping applauded with enthusiasm. Thia aoeni 
was extaremely well acted, and so long and so carefoUy led vf 
to that it seemed more like a drama in itself rather than a 
mere episode in a larger one. But that is often the eass 
with Japanese plays; more often than not indeed. Last 
came the discoTcry of the plot about the heir« the inllddities 
of the lady, the murder of the uncle and all the other 
enormities, followed by an elaborate and Tery pi ctut e aqe e 
trial scene, and the condemnation and harakiri of the goflly 
councillor. 

So you may see by this one quite ordinary pUy thai 
the Japanese drama is by no means the barbaiona affisir 
you seem to imagine. This sort of tragic melodrmaia it 
the staple food of the Japanese playgoer, thouj^ there is 
also comedy and a sort of musical extra?aganaa to be aeee 
as well ; the great thing is the historical tragedy, aometiaMt 
with a happy ending, sometimes, in fact usually, I fiukcr. 
with an unhappy one. This present "i^N>^ftntig djspra 
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Bfttion neter appears in it. The heroic spirit of Old Japan — 
** Yamato [damashii " — ^is not dead, I fnlly belieye, but 
it is hidden nowadays nnder a mask of indifference, 
and the body which enshrines it not infrequently wears 
foreign clothes, with results destnictiTe of all romance. 
GoDseqaently CTery playwright goes back for his inspiration 
to the days of fendal chiTalzy, when knight and noble looked 
like knight and noble, and took their own and other people's 
lives witii aristocratic onconcem and swords of priceless Tslae. 
Too did not see your noble samurai in those days sitting 
attirod in slop taflor's clothes in a second-class railway 
carriage with a bowler hat on, reading the daUy paper and 
drinking, Tety likely, lager beer, while some base commoner 
beside him enters into familiar conyersation. No, he went 
abont in silks and satins and clattering armour, his two 
beantiful swords sticking terrifyingly out of his girdle ; he 
took no interest in the Stock Exchange, and had absolutely 
no notion of party politics, but he was firm in his dcTotion to 
his rather narrow ideal of duty, unswerring in his obedience 
to his code of honour, reckless in his Tcngeance — a figuro 
altogether better adapted to inspiro the proper tragic ** pity 
and fear*' than his progressiTO descendant of to-day, in 
whose soul, I doubt not, the same fires bum no less brightly 
all the same beneath the disguising scoriflB of outward inno* 
▼ation. But for all that CTery play which aspiros to any 
dignity must perforce go back to those feudal times when 
this knightly figuro was to be seen. Some plays aro cTents 
of real history freely dramatised, the characters bearing either 
real or fictitious names ; others, though their plots are laid 
in bygone times, aro wholly creatures of the author's brain. 
All, so fur as I hsTe seen or heard, aro very long and 
complicated, and suffer firom an embarra$ de ricke$$e$ in 
the way of episode. 

Besides this kind of drama thero is another quite distinct 
from it, and caUed the ** Nd," which is a scTcroly classical 
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form of entertainment and patronised almost exdumly lij 
the upper classes. These things are absolutely miiiitdligSib 
to the ordinary foreigner, and, I am told, not to be too etslj 
understood eyen by the Japanese themselyes, for the dialogue 
is archaic, and wholly remoTod from the language of em;- 
day life. Eyen on the popular stage the language is bj m 
means that in daily use, which is the reason why it is » 
impossibly difficult to follow a performance ; but that of ihb 
'' Nd " is, I belioTe, as far remoTod from modem JapaiMK 
as is that of '' Piers Plowman " from modem English, sot 
on account of any archaising conTontion, but because the 
plays really are old; they are all classical wocIeb. Ham 
it is the custom for the audience to follow the words in i 
book. I have only as yet seen one of these perfomiancei, 
so I cannot tell you much about them from personal know- 
ledge, more especially as I never made out from b^gxoaiqg 
to end what they were about. (I say ''they** beeaase 
several were performed in succession.) I understood, how* 
ever, that the subjects were more or less religious or legmdaiyf 
and that the end was less amusement than edification (m 
indeed it seems more or less to be even in the ordinal; 
theatre). Certainly the audience seems much more seriosi 
and devout than people usually do in temples — though, to 
be sure, the fftshionable persons usually present at the *' N6" 
are not often seen in temples at all, as religion has gooo 
out of fashion as unprogressive. But perhaps if they did 
go there they would be serious too, and the difference ia 
demeanour may be due rather to the difference in da8i» 
for the Japanese upper classes seem to me no lees grave 
than the lower are gay. Any way, a " Nd *' audience taksi 
its pleasure seriously, whether on religious or literaiy groandit 
or both, I cannot say. We ourselves, of course, are imI 
inclined to giggle during a performance of the '' AgamemnoD'* 
or the '' (Edipus Tyrannus," but somehow an entirely seriosf 
Japanese assemblage has an unexpected effect. The sabjeeti 
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of the pUysI did not find oat; thej were wholly unintelligible 
to myielf, and the Japeneie whom I asked Beemed nneqoal 
to the task of explanation. The perfonnanoe was not held 
in an ordinary theatre, bat on a spedally eonstrooted stage, 
perfectly bare and with abiolately no aoeneiy though a few 
little propertiea were brought in fix>m time to time» I suppoae 
to soggeat loeality or something of that sort. The back of 
the stage was shat off by a large gUt folding screen ; the 
other sides were open. In front of the screen sat two or 
three mnsioiansi who suggested Shinto both by their dress 
and by their performance, which was jast that same wailing 
and thumping which I have come to associate with the 
worship of the Kami. There were also abont half a doaen 
singers dressed in old-&shioned dresses of ceremony, sitting 
on the floor on one side with fims in their hands. These 
were the chomsp and they accompanied the acting thronghont, 
singing in that plaintiTe Japanese style which seems so 
irresistibly comic at first, and which afterwards gets hold 
of one in a corioas way by dint of mnch hearing and of 
pictoresqne association. These singers did not indulge in 
many of those braTura passagea which are such a side- 
splitting CBature of most Japanese professional singing ; often 
in quieter passagisa their music had almost the quiet solemnity 
of Oregorian chanting, though in moments of excitement 
they and the instrumentalists vied with each other as to who 
should make the most horrid din. The actors, or perhaps 
they should rather be caUed dancers, were only two in 
number; they had antique robes and headgear of great 
magnificence, the former wonderfully stiff and Toluminous, 
and wore masks, sometimes with amasing manes of fiJse 
hair. Their gestures, though stiff, were Tory expressiTe, 
and though I understood nerer a word of what was going 
on, the impression made OTcn on my uncomprehending mind 
was somehow one of a curious solenmity, so serious and 
dignified was the whole* 
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All through the perfonnance one oonld hardly fiul to be 
etmck by the extraordinaiy resemblance of the irtiale tiling 
to the early Greek drama, or at least to one's ide* of what 
it must haye been. Here was evidently present the rdigioos 
motive; dearly the figures so solemnly pacing the stage 
were divine or heroic personages of old (one was ^ainly 
a Fury) ; here were the stiff archaic costome, the IhnitfJ 
number of actors^ the masks, the chorus which sosteined 
the chief burden of the performance, the serious fiMsee of the 
audience, the clearly evident purpose of edification in the 
whole thing. However, perhaps this is not so very sfcrmqge 
after all, seeing that the two are not wholly unlike in origin, 
so far as this has been traced in the case of Japan. Both 
were in the beginning more or lees of a religious eharaoicr, 
and both seem to have taken their rise fix>m the invocatioB 
of a divinity with pantomimic dances and choral songs. 

As early as the seventh century of our era there is mention 
of the sacred Eagnra, which imitates that celestial danoe fay 
which the divine Ama-no-Usume lured the Sun Ooddees bai^ 
firom the prison of her grief and wrath to shine upon the 
world and share once more in the joys of heaven, and that 
same Eagura was even then so old that its beginnings were 
already lost in the darkness of antiquity. And as into the 
choral dance of early Greece sundry changes sloidy evept 
till at last it took the shape of the developed drama as we 
know it, so too the religious dance of Amaterasu's hiding 
slowly took on new features, passing on lines curiously 
parallel to those of the Dionysiac chorus on the path which 
led to drama. As time went on, here too other inflnenees 
came into play besides the primitive religious motive, ehief 
among which was the introduction of Buddhism from Chins, 
and the accompanying increase of the literaiy spirit. Soon 
the addition of words altered the character of tiie perfinmaaee 
from a simple dance with orchestral accompaniment; indi* 
vidual characters were sustained by masked perfonnen. 
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whose niunber neyer exceeded the two to which early Chreek 
dmna also confined itaelf, so that though here also the 
ehorns still remained of paramount importance, the old 
religioiis dance had changed by mach the same steps as in 
Greece to something like the regular drama. As time went 
on the Baddhist faith poshed the old worship of Amaterasn 
and the other Kami more and more into tiie shade; the 
Kagora pure and simple — the old dance of the Son Goddess 
— ^was relegated to the Shinto temples as a purely religions 
obserrancep lASle the more deyeloped fonn, now quickly 
taking on the dramatic character, was seen on occasions 
unconnected with religions worship, and nnder Baddhist in* 
ilaenoe the original idea of the Kagora — ^the propitiation 
of the heaTcnly powers — ^faded slowly away, and the nascent 
drama took on a Boddhist colooring. 

The first definite thing we read of in its histoiy is the 
performance in the foorteenth oentniy of the first regular 
Nd drama onder the auspices of the coltiTsted Toshimitso, 
the third Ashikaga Shogun, at which time the Nd took the 
form it has neTcr since departed firom, thoogh we are told 
that the details of stage management were not fixed till 
later. It was at this time also that the comic interlodes, 
which seem to answer to the satyrio drama which accom- 
panied the Oreek trilogy, and which are still associated with 
the Nd pieces, were settled in their present form. 

Well, to go on with the modem drama. For about two 
centuries, it would appear, there was no further dcTelopment, 
till in the troublous times of the sixteenth centuiy something 
new was eToWed from the Nd, which, however, continued its 
independent existence as before. Here you will notice a 
difference between the course of the cTolution of the Japanese 
and of the Greek drama ; for in Greece as each new step was 
taken towards the developed drama the older stages passed 
wholly away, but here the Eagura has continued its separate 
existence side by side with the forms which have been evolved 
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from it, and the N6 in its torn has gone on to this day 
by side with the new drama to which it has giyen riae. 

In the very midflt, then, of those daik days of blood and 

anarchy there dwelt at the great Shinto temple of Isanio a 

beantifiil priestess called Enni, whose daty it was to daaee 

the Eagora in the temple before Amaterasn, the Son Ghkldea. 

Bnt it seems that the fftir priestess, not content to daroto the 

whole of her talents to the service of heaven, proceeded to 

improve upon the ancient traditions of the sacred daiioe, 

to add to it new graces of her own devising. This she 

to have done to the admiration of all beholderSp but 

that she thus severed her connection with the divine 

terasn, who perhaps regarded her triumphs 

becoming the ecclesiastical character ; anyway she appears to 

have betaken herself to Kyoto. This part of her eareer a 

associated with the name of one Nagoya Sanaa, a aamnrai, 

who became her lover either before or after her amval at 

Kyoto (authorities seem to differ on this point) and wrote 

pantomimes for her; also, forgetfdl of his dignity aa a 

samnrai, actually joined her in performing them. Them 

dances or pantomimes, which, it would seem, were a modiftea* 

tion of the N6, were called Eabuki. Some years after the 

death of Kuni (who, it is edifying to leam, letomed to tkt 

church from the stage and ended her days as a nun), than 

lived at the court of Hideyoshi a maid-of-honovr oaDed O 

Tbu, who was in high favour with the dictator's wife. O Tsa, 

following the literary traditions of the court ladies of Kyoto, 

wrote a poem about the romantic hero Toshitsone and Ida 

love for a maiden named Joruri, and his tragic end* This 

poem was shown by his wife to Hideyoshi, who had it 

music, and this was the beginning of the new form of 

called Joruri, after the heroine of Tsu's piece. Next 

arose at Kyoto a maker of marionettes of marvelloiia 

tion. So lifelike were his puppets that he was eoi 

to make a set representing all the characters of the drama of 
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O Tta, and wo the piece was perfonned» the puppets going 
through sU the moyements required by the aetions and 
emotions of the play, while the words were chanted by the 
ehoras of liTing mosieians. So popular did this style of 
acting become, and so great was the forore it created, that 
liTing actors fonnd themselTes obliged to imitate the pnppeta* 
Plays were written for the Jomri marionettes as well as for 
the Eaboldp Knni's Torsion of the Nd, bat this style 
gradually lost its Togne, displaced by the marionettes, and the 
last stage was the adaptation of themselTes to the poppet 
style by liTing actors, and this is the style which with greater 
or less modification is seen at the present day. 

Certainly, if one is to try the Japanese drama, so &r at 
least as I know it, by European standards, there may be no 
little fault to find wiUi it. There is a plentiful lack of unity 
of action — ^too many things like subsidiary plots, and a perfiset 
crop of irrelcTant incidents, not to speak of whole scenes put 
in apparently for no other reason than to display the sword 
play and acrobatic skill of some unknown personages appa- 
rently quite unconnected with the matter in hand. Then 
again, as often as not, there is a certain Tagueness about the 
protagonist. Here the contrast with the Greek ideal comes 
in sharply enough. Instead of one character round whom the 
whole action reToWes, and whose unaTailing stroggle against 
relentless fate awakes our pity, there is often an uncertainty 
in the mind as to which of the heroic personages upon the 
stage is really the hero, and sometimes again there seems to 
be no hero at all. As in the Greek drama, the subjects of 
these plays are mostly well known as history or legend which 
the dramatists take and modify in their own way, unless 
indeed (and this seems a fairly common plan) the names only 
are historical and the plots quite fictitious. The working 
out of character is not Tcry elaborate; the dissection of 
motiTes and the subtle analysis of the workings of the mind 
are hx fiK>m the Japanese dramatist. Most of the greater of 
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these tragedies belong to feudal times, yoa most 
when the code of ethies was nothing if not hard and Ikat, and 
the stage, with its anyaiying support of the official code, mail 
haye been a yalnable prop to the fendal gOTemment, mieeaa- 
ingly teaching the lesson of ''life for the lord/* and eoa- 
stantly presenting scenes where life and loTe and all the joji 
and interests of the indi^idnal are thrown away for an i»« 
personal ideal withont regret. The dramatiM pentnut am 
not psychological studies ; they are indeed hardly persona at 
all — ^they are types. The good are good and the bad aie bad, 
and there is no more about it. Each good character aieta in 
accordance with his station in life ; the samurai, the wife, the 
son, the daughter, act each as such a person is expected to 
act — each displays the virtues conyentionally appropriale to 
his or her position — and over and above this OTeiybody ia, of 
course, braye, and ererybody is loyal. The bad cfaaneten 
are bad outright ; the murderer, the thief, the traitor, npnaV 
and act as such, so that there is plenty of light and shade if 
nothing else in such a play. 

The present-day ''Eabuki" fiJls into two dsasea which 
haye always, I believe, been recognised — ^the heavy historical 
drama of chivalry, loyalty, and blood, and the lighter dimmaa 
on social subjects. People seem to regard these as answering 
respectively to our tragedy and comedy, but th^ hardly do, 
for the plots of the lighter plays are often tragical enongli, 
and involve no end of broken hearts and self-sacrifice over 
and above the elements which may be regarded as belonging 
to comedy. Unlike the historical drama, this kind of play 
often has a love motive. Owing to the social arrangements 
of Japan, by which marriages are all arranged ^olfy by 
parents and ''middlemen," the individual preferencee of Um 
parties concerned count for veiy little, and accordingly the 
subject of marriage remains quite in the background of sock 
plays. The heroine is usually a geisha or a conrteean ; the 
latter a personage holding a position in Japanese eyes qnite 
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different from that which she holds in those of Europe. The 
eiienmstanoee of the ease are so wholly different, that it is 
generally reoognised that she need not he wholly Tidoos, and 
round her figure in poetry and legend and the drama there is 
often enough a halo of romance. It would he too long to 
explain all the reasons for this, but the main point is that 
under the Confucian system of ethics the one paramount 
Tirtue in ererybody is flUal piety, in obedience to which many 
haye addicted themselTes for a time to this kind of life. 
Accordingly such persons are not regarded as unfit subjects 
for romantic treatment; on the contraiy, they and their 
aelf-sacrifice and other tirtues figure largely not only in these 
Moial plays but in dsssical tragedy and romance as well. 
80 little is their appearance on the stage confined to the 
lifter plays that eren in the famous historical tragedy of the 
"Forty-seren Bonins*' there is an episode in which the 
daughter of one of the characters, out of loyalty and filial 
piety, sells herself into this kind of life (at least I have seen 
it performed with such an episode, but these historical plays 
are tery freely altered from time to time at the discretion of 
those who produce them). 

This story of the ** Forty«seTen Renins " has been drama- 
tised, I beliere, by all the great playwrights. It is perfectly 
historical, and is the one which more than any other appeals 
to the Japanese heart eren to this day — ^perhaps because it is 
so perfect an epitome of the traditional ethics of the countiy. 
It tells how Asano, Lord of Takumi, goaded beyond endurance, 
fbufl^t with another lord within the precincta of the Shogun's 
castle, and for that outrageous act was condemned to harakiri 
and the forfeiture of all his goods; how forty-seren of his 
fiuthftal retainers, unable to '^liTe under the same beaten 
with the skyer of their lord,*' demoted their lites to the task 
of sTenging him, and aftor yean of waiting and watching at 
last slew him who had pretoked the quarrel, and then one 
and all solemnly performed harakiri with hearts at rest. 
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This afternoon, notwithstanding a cold, driuliiig laiB, I 
went on a pilgrimage to the temple of Sengakigi to see the 
tombs of the Bonins, who lie there with the master tor whom 
sake they died. Some people seem to think this stoiy fumy; 
I cannot see it in that light myself. It may not be la 
accordance with our beliefs, but these people in any ease adei 
up to their own lights, and to me at least the pi^elie idioi 
of their last days, armoor and garments filled and crmnMing, 
msty dirks with which each man dealt himself a Uoody death 
for an nnselfish ideal, seemed worthy enough of the pioiia ease 
which guards them so reverently to this day. The memofy 
of the Bonins is yet green in the hearts of their oonnftiTiiMB 
in spite of the two centuries which separate them from the 
Japan of the present, and still, on this grey December 
noon of an age so remote in thought, if not in time, 
theirs, the little sticks of incense bum before their 
and flowers and verses lie npon them as they have done for 
generations past. To me, standing nnder the drizsling leia 
to watch the incense smouldering on the grave of (KaU 
Kuranosuke, the thin blue wreath rising up to heaven seemed 
the symbol of a hidden continuity between the practieal and 
perhaps rather materialistic spirit of the Japan of to-day and 
its unpractically heroic past, for one feek that ''Taauto 
damashi " will never be extinct so long aa this deed of old- 
world chivalzy appeals so strongly to the national imagiiiation. 
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